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Secondary Inflation 


*By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi remarks that although “money printing” 


on behalf of 


Government has terminated, heritage of a secondary inflation 
is with us in form of accumulated purchasing power and depleted 


supplies. 


Sees danger in mechanism of credit expansion, which 


permits $10 billion of new deposits to create $40 billions of loans 


without impairing bank reserves. 


bound to rise even if no bonds 


Says bank deposit volume is 
are converted into cash and no 


control can be effective that is compatible with maintenance of 


cheap money. 
kept within narrow bounds. 


Our primary inflation, the “money-printing” 
Government, has terminated (supposedly). 
© 


with us, con- 
sisting of ac- 
cumulated 
purchasing 
power in the 
hands of the 
public — in- 
dividuals, 
non - financial 
business units, 
private and 
municipal or- 
ganizations — 
which ap- 
. proaches the 
staggering 
figure of 
$250 billions, 
having risen 
six-fold during the Roosevelt- 
Truman era. In the meantime, 
the population has grown by some 
10 millions; prices have almost 
doubled; savings are far more 
widely distributed than they used 
to be; depression and war have 
engendered new hoarding habits, 
factors which should have the 
effect of enhancing the desire for 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Index of Regular Features ap- 
pears on page 128. 

Pennsylvania Securities Section 
on pages 76 and 77. 
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Urges private corporate and municipal spending be 


on behalf of the 
But its heritage stays 





Competition and Monopoly 
In Organized Labor Markets 


By THOMAS J. ANDERSON, JR. 


Associate Professor of Economics, New York University 
Professor Anderson cites labor monopolies and restraints on industrial competition which have become 


widespread in American economy. 


Lists union restraints on competition between (1) individual work- 


ers; (2) unions; (3) union and self-employed workers; and (4) local and non-resident workers. Con- 
cludes that (a) restraints on competition practiced by unions undermine interests of both public and 
workers; (b) closed shop should be prohibited or strictly regulated; (c) principle of market scarcity, 
emphasized by unions, seriously threatens standards of living; (d) legislation should be enacted re- 
straining labor, as counterpart of present anti-trust laws. 


Veto of the Case Bill defers for some time adoption of a more comprehensive national policy on 


labor organizations and their practices. 





Holland’s American Investments 


6y WILLIAM SLEE 
Economist, New York Correspondent of “Het Financieele Dagblad” 
of Amsterdam 
Dr. Slee predicts that there will be no flooding of Wall Street by 
Dutch-held American securities, as they are all owned and con- 
trolled privately. Believes although our bull market may stimulate 
considerable profit-taking, selling will be done carefully and in less 


than anticipated volume. 


Denies possibility of liquidation through 


a centralized agency, or any other counterpart of British technique. 


The arrival of Mr. Carel F. Overhoff, President 
of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange, has received 
considerable attention from the New York press, 
in view of an expected “liquidation” of Holland’s 


American securities. 


Holland’s need of dollars to finance its Ameri- 
can imports for its reconstruction program, time 
and again has brought about speculation as to 
when Holland was going to sell, and how much it 


would sell. 
Mr. Overhoff’s 


off. 


arrival in New York—after con- 
sultations with Finance Minister Lieftinck—was 
more or less regarded as the moment of the take- 





No dwubt American press representatives must 


have felt disappointed when Mr. 


Overhoff told 


them during a press conference in the New York 


Stock Exchange that he could neither mention the 


William Slee 


amount ef.Dutch holdings of American securities, 


nor of the proposed sales. 
However, 


this should not be considered as too surprising. Mr. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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writer’s judg- 
ment, are the 
inf I uences 
which they 
bring to bear 
upon compe- 
tion in labor 
markets—and 
in some cases 
upon compe- 
tition in com- 
modity mar- 
kets. Some of 
the more im- 
portant. of 
these influ- 
ences are out- 
lined briefly 
in this article. 
As some of these influences of 
labor organizations on the compe- 
titive system are noted, it should 
be kept in mind that “perfect 
competition” is not a prerequisite 
of ae satisfactory market-type 
economy. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that re- 
straints upon competition, or 
monopoly positions, which inter- 
fere significantly with production 
and exchange of goods or with 
technological progress, constitute 
substantial burdens upon national 
economic welfare and progress. 


T. J. Anderson, Jr. 
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In the meantime careful consideration should be given to 

®many aspects of such organizations and to their numerous effects on 

the economy of the Nation. Outstanding among their effects, in the 
Oo———— 


Competition Betwotn Measbers 
of a Union 


A basic objective of unions is to 
place certain restraints upon 
competition between individual 
members in order that the group 
can bargain more effectively with 
the employer. 


Among standard union practices 
which are intended to restrain 
competition between members of 
the same union are union rules 
aimed at standardization of wage 


jrates, of working time during a 


given work period, and of the 
speed of work. 

The restraining effects of such 
practices on competition between 
individual workers in a union are 
obvious. Standardization of wage 
rates eliminates price competi- 
tion on the supply side of the 
labor market as far as that supply 
is controlled by the union’s mem- 
bership. Standardization of the 
work period (hours per day, etc.) 
prevents indirect price eompeti- 
tion by means of supplying a 
greater amount of labor-time at 


(Continued on page 92) 
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*With Prospectus 
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Trading Markets In— 
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“Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
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Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








Rogers Peet 


Common 
Mississippi Shipping 
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Common & Preferred 
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Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
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Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


Central Public Utilities 
544s, 1952 


Struthers-Welis 


Common and Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








UN OBSERVATIONS 


S Saas undoubtedly 
ee . well-war- 
ranted, it is 
further greatly 
intensified by 
the over-op- 
timism that 
Was generated 
by the well- 
meaning, 
though dan- 
gerous, fanfare 
at San Fran- 
cisco. If the 
public had 
really under- 
stood the basic 
problems and 
unsolvable schisms that were un- 
covered at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, and San Francisco, its cyni- 
cism ensuing from the negative 
results of commission and omis- 
sion at Hunter would not have 
been so severe. 

The outstanding example of 
such a problem has been, and is, 
national sovereignty. The preser-— 
vation of sovereign protection 
from “outside” interference, the 
implications of which must be 
recognized as directly antithet- 
ical to the entire -basic spirit of 


any international organization 
that is to function effectively, per- 
vaded these Charter-formulating 
Conferences, at their outset and 
during their every deliberation. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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ing-over of the Veto’s true implications, at Dumbarton Oaks, Y 
unwillingness of any of Big Powers to sacrifice sovereignty and “imperialist protection” 
government, remains basic obstacle. 


By A. WILFRED MAY 
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alta, 








We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


gh disillusionment over UN’s pres- | 


First anniversary of San Francisco Charter formulation marked by deep disillusionment over initial 
results, Public’s present cynicism largely caused by previous excessive bally-hooing, and by the gloss- 


and San Francisco. Continuing 


te joint global 


At this time of the Bikini bomb demonstretion, which coincides with the first anni. | 
versary of the UN Charter’s completion and the Organization’s exodus from its 
American scene at Hunter College, the public’s stock-taking of first-year results is, gen- | 
erally accompanied by great disappointment. But, althou 


»»>. 


ent position is® 


. | 
initial | 
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By LOUIS ROTH 


Bases of Common Stock Valuatiou 


Dr. Roth asserts that equity securily appraisal should be based on 


| 
Economist, Lawyer, C.P.A. | 


a “composite” which includes. all of the following factors: (1) mar- 
ket action; (2) book value; (3) equity worth; (4) exchange or | 
conversion elements; (5) liquidating value; (6) earnings; and _ 
(7) dividend yield. He urges that “expert opinion value reports,” 


the lay investor is necessary for stabilzation of prices, for progress 


based on such composite, be widely disseminated; as education of | 
) 


of the national economy, and democracy’s preservation. 


Only few investors and traders realize that the value of equities | 
may be expressed in so many different terms, namely: Market Value; | 


Book Value; 

Equity Value; . E 
Exchange or 
Conversion 
Value; Liqui- 
dation Value; 
Earning 
Value; Divi- 
dend or Yield 
Value. All 
have differ- 
ent. mean- 
ings and more 
or less differ- 
ent weight in 
the economic 
appraisal of 
securities. But 
all of them 
together constitute the most reli- 
able basis of judgment of true 
value which I prefer to designate as 
composite value. Those constituents 
of composite value which are of 
comparatively less moment in the 
judgment of the whole, and which 
require more technical and mi- 
nute analyses will be omitted 
from discussion in this article. In 
discussing, however, those items 
that are more familiar to the 
reader, misconceptions will be 
pointed out as to their real sig- 





Louis Roth 


‘nificance in security valuation, 


and that investors and traders are 
frequently deluded, often inten- 
tionally, by those who delude 
them. The first and most familiar 
term is: 
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Canadian Securities Dep’t. 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 
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Market Value | 


The market value of a security | 
is its price. This market price | 
generally has no stability and is 
dependent purely upon the daily | 
fluctuating supply and demand. | 
The “law of supply and demand” | 
which is said to determine price 
is a very familiar economic term | 
but it is generally misused with a 
sense of finality as though it were 
a natural law, unalterable by | 
human interference. Actually, 
not only are supply and demand | 
capable of being manipulated, to | 
raise or depress the price, but 
monopoly control and statutory | 
price regulation can and do make | 
the “law” entirely inoperative. | 
This deviation from the “law” is | 
becoming more commonly recog- | 
nized. 

Market valuation of a security, | 
especiaily that of a common 
stock, partakes of the character 
of investment only to a very low 
degree. The most creditable 
thing that may be said is that to 
some extent it is based upon an- 
ticipation of earnings. But to a | 
far greater extent is it based, in a| 
rising market, upon the expecta- 
tion of profit. 

Some of the chief elements un- 
warrantly stimulating the public’s 
bull market buying are: exagger- 
ated reports of earnings; mergers 
of and consolidations with sub- 
sidiaries; stock splitting and high- 
er dividend payments with the 
expressed purpose of creating a | 
broader market for the stock; and | 
stock dividends to distribute sur- | 
plus exempt from income tax. 


| 
Stock Split | 
Few people realize that, other | 


| 


things remaining unchanged, a} 
stock split in two makes the real 
value of each share only half as} 


much as the value of the unsplit 
share. It is true, indeed, that a 
low priced stock has a better 
chance to rise because it makes 
a much stronger appeal to specu- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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The National Ad 


visory Council— 


Its Power and Influence 


(Last of a Series of Three Articles) 


By HERBERT 


M. BRATTER 


Mr. Bratter, in this final installment of his analysis of NAC, points 
out strong political and economic influence Committee may exercise 
in fereign financial transactions, such as private and governmental 


loans made abroad. 
or support foreign military might 


Sees possibility of NAC using powers to foster 


as well as fixing terms of loans 


made by U. S. or World Bank. Attacks secrecy of NAC delibera- 
tions and calls attention to duplication of powers of NAC by other 


governmeni agencies. 


Concludes NAC’s work is not to decide 


whether nation is to embark on lending program, but to determine 


where to allocate loans if made. 


(Tif) 


The report of National Advisory Council transmitted to Congress 
by the President in March, apparently having in mind such demands 


. as that we®¢ 
should ge t 
bases from) 
Britain in 
exchange for 
making the 
then pending 
loan, said: 
ind» » See es 
question has 
been raised 
whether 
in the mak. 
ing of foreign 
loans this 
country is 
making an 
adequate a t- 
tempt to get 
economic, political and financial | 





Herbert M. Bratter 





concessions in return for the 
loans. No sovereign nation will 
in return for a loan grant con 
cessions which impair its sov 
ereignty, endanger its security, 
or arouse the opposition of 
its people, and, of course, the 
United States has no disposition 
to seek such concessions.” It does 
not follow from this statement 
ihat NAC considers loan requests 
without relation to other economic 
and poltical considerations sought 
by this country. The outstanding 


evidence that it takes other 

things into account is the Anglo 

American financial agreement. 
(Continued on page 100) 


ii The Closely Held Corporation 


Looks 


Ahead 


BY CLINTON DAVIDSON 
President, Management Planning, Inc., New York 


Asserting planning by small corp 


orations and their owners should 


be inseparable, Mr. Davidson urges following factors be borne in 
mind: (1) future of corporations is extremely uncertain; (2) finan- 
cial preparedness for future stress now is unprecedentedly easy 
and cheap; (3) new capital hence should be raised in adequate 
amounts and risklessly; (4) mergers and consolidations should be 
effected for smoothing production, distribution and earnings fluctu- 
ations; (5) management-ownership incentives should be provided; 


(6) personal estate problems of 


large stockholders must be con- 


sidered; and (7) all sources of additional capital must be closely 


analyzed by the controller. 


According to Greek mythology, Achille’s mother dunked him in 


magic waters to make him forever 


invulnerable—but in doing so she 


® 





left his heel 
aintreated, and 
thearrow 
which finally 
slew him 
pierced this 
vital spot. 
The Achil-— 
le’s heel of 
the closely 
held corpor-— 
ation is the 
“spot” that its 
own doting 
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the relation-— 
ship between Clinton Davidson omens 
the financial | UNDERWRITINGS 
welfare of rt tenn inoind 2 wats = Ser 
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, ar 


direct effect upon the owners, for 
obvious reasons. The reverse is 
also true, because if the owners of 
closely held corporations do not 
properly prepare for their own 
uncertain futures, the corporations 


will be affected adversely in 
many ways. Here is a case in 
point: 


The president of a company, all 
(Continued on page 84) 
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SEC Arguments for Control of 
‘Unregistered Companies’ Unsound 


By JAMES MURRAY 


Holding that corporate information issued by SEC has not helped 
ordinary investor, but benefits only few that have facilities to in- 
terpret data, author cites cases where reports issued under Public 
Utility Holding Act have caused heavy losses to security holders. 
Contends corporate managers, in absence of SEC control, “do not 
spend their time trying to outwit or swindle stockholders,” and the 
general imvestor is not capable of judging corporation policies. 
Asserts periodic company reports are often misleading and mis- 
used, and that good managers will leave companies because of 


interference and SEC regulations. 


Concludes that of 


instead 


amplifying SEC powers, Congress should re-examine intent and 


operation of present law. 


The proposal is to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to include companies with assets of $3 million or 
more and 300 or more stockholders. This, it is stated, would 
“extend to investors in certain unregistered securities the 
protection now enjoyed by investors in securities which are 
registered by their issuers with this Commission.” Further 
it is claimed that a double standard now exists and that 
the effect has been for 13 years ‘“‘to afford various essential 
protections to investors in certain companies while leav- 
ing unprotected the investors who buy and sell securities 
issued by other companies of comparable size, importance 

(Continued on page 114) 





‘Counter’ Groups Studying SEC 
Recommendation to Congress 


R. Victor Mosley, Chairman of Corporate Committee of National 
Security Traders Association, sends out letter to officers of Asso- 
ciation asking for views on SEC’s proposal to bring small corpo- 
rations with unlisted securities under certain provisions of Se- 


curities Exchange Act of 1934. 


Board of Governors of New 


York Security Dealers Association instructs Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, headed by Frank Dunne, to investigate effect of 
SEC’s suggestion on over-the-counter market and investing pub- 
lic and to make any- recommendations for action it feels necessary. 
Entire over-the-counter market aroused over matter. 


Two trade associations representing a broad cross-section. of 
dealers and traders in the over-the-countter market have launched 


separate but parallel 
tions into the probable effects of 
legislation affecting their business 
which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has asked 
Congress to enact. 

The two associations—the Na- 
tional Security Traders Associa- 
tion and the New York Security 
Dealers Association—though in- 
clined to see some merit in the 
SEC’s proposal are disturbed over 
the adverse results to their mem- 
bers which they feel are inevi- 
table. 

The legislation sought would 





investiga- © 





bring the small corporations—that 
is, those with assets exceeding 
$3,000,000 and having more than 
300 security holders—with ‘“un- 
listed” securities under certain 
provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. 

A letter has been sent to the 
officers, the members of the 
executive council and of the cor- 
porate committee of the National 
Security Traders Association by 
R. Victor Mosley, of Stroud & 
Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, chair- 

(Continued on page 115) 
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United Piece Dye Common 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 


























PLASTICS 
MATERIALS CORP. 


Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., ine. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 


' 68 Devonshire St., Boston 9 
Richmond 4321 


: Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 


Chicag 
Los Angeles is 


New York 








TRADING MARKETS 


Thiokol Corp. 
Axelson Mfg. Co. 
Crampton Mfg. Co. 
Billings & Spencer 
Laclede-Christy Products 

Est. 1926 


Henzoc & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 





Itt 











Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
American Bantam Car 
Fidelity Electric Co. 


Class A Common Stock 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 











Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9$-7400 








Victor-Monaghan Company 
Common Stock 
Bought — Soid — Quoted 


Hot, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 





“Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, Inc. 


Private Wire tc Boston 


*Miles Shoes Incorporated 





| Public National Bank & 


| C. E. Unterberg & Co. | 





' Teletype NY 1-1666 





National Radiator Co. 


Trust Co. 


*Prospectus upon request 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
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WARD & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


American Bantam Car 


Amer. Window Glass* 
Com. & Pfd. 


Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co.* 
Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfd. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 
Elec. Refrac. & Alloys 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Haloid Co.* 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 


N. 0. Texas & Mexico 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Tenn. Products 
Thomas SteelT 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 


Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


‘American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 








Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
*Balletin or Circular upon request 


ARD & CO. 


EST. 1926 


Members N.Y. Security Dealer: Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 


REctor 2-8700 
N. Y. 1-1286-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf'd 6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 
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World Bank Policies and 
Foreign Exchange Problems 


By ERNEST H. WEINWURM 
Author Sees World Bank as biggest long-term foreign lender greatly 


concerned with foreign exchange 


developments. Says scope of its 


own activities will be limited, however, and consist mainly of 


co-operative efforts to strengthen 


the foreign exchange position of 


its borrowers. Holds World Bank will depend largely on policies 


of lending countries in maintaining level of foreign credits. 


Feels 


National Advisory Council would be appropriate agency to watch 


foreign credit level in the United 
tions to assure 


its maintenance. 


States and to make recommenda- 
Believes this would greatly 


strengthen international trust in stability of foreign credit policies 


of the United States. 


The World Bank, in a mere formal sense will not be immediately 
concerned with foreign exchange problems. As a lending agency, it 


will be inter- co 


ested mainly 
in the finan- 
cial standing 
and the sol- 
vency of its 
borrowers. 
However, such 
a viewpoint 
would be far 
away from 
reality. For as 
a practical 
matter almost 
every loan of 
the World 
Bank will in- 
volve' trans- 
fers of cur- 
rency and thus problems of for- 





Ernest H. Weinwurm 





eign exchange. Therefore, the 
World Bank will have to keep 
in mind at all times the ability 
of its debtors to discharge their 
obligations not only in local cur- 
rency but also in the currencies 
of the lending countries and this 
will generally mean in United 
States dollars. 

As a result, the World Bank 
will be geratly interested in work- 
ing our policies as will assist its 
debtors to raise the necessary 
amounts of foreign exchange 


without undue hardship to their 
national economies, Lack of such 
a policy might weaken debtors 





(Continued on page 102) 





Craven-Ellis and 


Cortney 


Clash on Keynes Theory 


William Craven-Ellis, former Conservative member of Parliament, 
disputes views expressed in Philip Cortney’s articles in “Chronicle.” 
Defends Britain’s adoption of managed currency system and attacks 
Bretton Woods agreements as a return to gold currency basis. Mr. 
Cortney replies, statmg that we must not be hypnotized into making 


the gold standard a scapegoat. 
William Craven-Ellis, British 


financier and Conservative mem- 


ber of Parliament for Southampton from 1931 to 1945, has written a 


letter to Philip Cortney, Vice-@ 


Chairman and Treasurer of Coty, 
Inc., in disagreement with Mr. 
Cortney’s articles on the late Lord 
Keynes’ monetary theories which 
appeared in the “Chronicle” is— 
sues of Feb. 8 and 15, 1945. The 
articles were subsequently pub-— 
lished in a booklet entitled “The 
Economic and Political Conse-— 
quences of Lord Keynes’ Theo-— 
ries.’ Mr. Cortney has replied 
thereto, and we herewith give 





both communications: 





Letter of Mr. Craven-Ellis to 
Mr. Cortney 


2Z2ist June, 1946. 
Philip Cortney, Esq., 
Vice-Chairman and Treasurer 
of Coty, Inc., 
423 West 55th Street, 
New York, 19, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir, 


I very much appreciate your 
sending me a copy of your booklet 
entitled “The Economic and Polit- 
ical Consequences of Lord Keynes’ 


(Continued on page 110) 





BUSINESS BUZZ 
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“And We Must Fight the Danger of Inflation With Higher 
Wages—wHigher Wages!!’’ 








Lilley & Go. Admits 
Swann to Partnership 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—John D. 
Swann, Jr., has been admitted to 
general partnership in Lilley & 
Co., Packard Building, members 
of the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Swann, who has re- 
cently been on war duty, has 
been with the firm in the stock 
department for some time. 


Hardy & Co. to Admit 
Hardy & Co., 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 


New York Stock Exchange, will 
admit Jack Marqusee to. limited 
partnership in the firm on July 
llth. Mr. Marqusee has been with 
the firm for many years. 














*The FR Corporation 
*Princess Vogue Shops 


*Hungerford Plas. Corp. 


FIRST COLONY 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 





*Prospectus Available 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


*District Theatres Corp. 
*Elect. Corp. of Amer. 
*Dumont Electric Corp. 


CORPORATION 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 

















*Capital Records 
Haile Mines 
Great American Industries 


U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 


*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 























*Upson Company 
Central Paper 

*Tennessee Prod. 
*Temple Coal Pfd. 


41 Broad Street, New York 





*Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


‘Doyle Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
*Shatterproof Glass 
*Wellman Engineering 

Textiles, Inc. 


4 HAnover 2-2100 











ACTIVE MARKETS = 
Equitable Office Bldg. 


When issued—Common 


Glenmore Distilleries 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 





Teletype NY 1-1942 














Heimerdinger & Straus 
Admits Kurt Wechsler 


Heimerdinger & Straus, 50 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members National Association of 
Security Dealers, Inc., announces 


that Kurt Wechsler has been ad- 
mitted to general partnership and 
that Leonard Heimerdinger has 
retired as a general and became 
a limited partner, effective today. 


The COMMERCIAL and 
FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


William B. Dana Company 
Publishers 
25 Park Place, New York 8 
REctor 2-9570 to 9576 
Herbert D. Seibert, 
Editor and Publisher 


William Dana Seibert, President 
William D. Riggs, Business Manager 


Thursday, July 4, 1946 
Published twice a week 
every Thursday 


(general news and advertising issue) 
and every Monday 


(complete statistical issue—-market quota- 
tion records, corporation news, bank clear- 
ings, state and city news, etc.) 

Other Offices: 135 S. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. (Telephone: State 0613); 
1 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E. C., Eng- 
land, c/o Edwards & Smith. 


Copyright 1946 by William B. Dana 
Company 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. 


Subscriptions in United States and 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of Canada, $27.50 per year; South and 
Central America, Spain, Mexico, and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, 
Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 

Other Publications 
Bank and Quotation Record—Mth._$25 yr. 
Monthly Earnings Record—-Mth.___$25 yr. 

NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange, remittances for 
foreign subscriptions and advertisements 
must be made in New York funds, 
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Truman Vetoes OPA 


President asserts bill will lead to 


sharp and widespread price in- 


creases and cause renewed demands for further wage increases. 
Holds it would retard rather than increase production. Attacks the 
Taft Amendment enforcing profit margins and recommends new bill 
which would extend present stabilization program a full year with 


continuation of subsidies. 


In radio address, he repeats his objec- 


tions given to Congress and appeals to business and the public to 


mantain status quo of prices. 
job. 


Asks OPA employees to remain on 


On Saturday, June 29, President Harry S. Truman, just one day 
before the OPA expired by statutory limitation, returned the Act for 


its extension 
to Congress 
with his veto 
message. In 
this message, 
the President 
attacked the 
bill as being 
ineffective 
against infla-— 
tion and main-— 
tained it 
would lead to 
a new wage 
price spiral. 
Hespecifically 
attacked the 
amendments 
inserted in the 
bill by the Republican Senators | 
Taft and Wherry as “compelling | 
needless price increases amount-— 
ing to many billions of dollars,” 
and urged immediate authoriza- 
tion of Congress for a continua-— 
tion of present price control set- 
up. On a roll call in the House of 
Representatives, following’ the 
reading of the message, the over-— 
riding of the veto was lost by a 
margin of 38 votes. 


The text of the 
follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning without my ap-— 
proval H. R. 6,042 amending the 


| 





| 
| 





President Truman 


veto message 


The choice which H. R. 6,042 
presents is not a choice between 
continued price stability and in- 
flation. It is a choice between in- 
flation with a statute and infla 
tion without one. The bill con- 
tinues the Government’s responsi 
bility to stabilize the economy and 


lat the same time it destroys the 


Government’s power to do so. 


If this bill were allowed to be 
come law, the American people 
would believe that they were pro- 
tected by a workable price con 
trol law. But they would not be 
protected and they would soon 
come to a bitter realization of 
that truth. It is only fair to tell 
them the facts now. 

The lesson from our own ex- 
perience after the last war, disas— 
trous as it was to our farmers, our 
workers, our manufacturers, our 
distributors, and our consumers, 
has been too easily obscured by 
the annoyances and irritations and 
the occasional inequities of price 
control. The fact that inflation 
has already gutted the economy 
of country after country all over 
the world should shake our com- 
fortable assurance that such a ca- 
tastrophe cannot happen here. 


For five years we have proved 
that inflation can be prevented. 





price control laws and extending 
them for another year. 





It still can be prevented if we 
(Continued on page 94) 











BOUGHT — SO 


New York Hans 





Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 





: Queens Borough Gas & Elec. Co. 


Preferred 


Analysis on Request 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


LD — QUOTED 


eatic Corporation 





Teletype: NY 1-583 








dress on June 
29 as infla- 
tionary and 
ineffective in 
price control, 
answered the 
President in a 
radio address 
on Sunday 
evening, June 
30. The text 
of Senator 
Taft’s address 
follows: 
Yesterday 
President 
Truman ve- 
toed the bill 
to extend his 
own power to fix prices and rents. 
Last night he defended his action 
by what amounted to a long per- 
sonal attack on me, because I had 
some part in drafting one of the 
various amendments to the bill. 


His whole broadcast had ihe 
aspect of a partisan political attack 
and apparently was drafted by the 
Office of Price Administration, 
the chief of which is Mr. Paul 
Porter, who was the publicity 





Robert A. Taft 


@o— 





Senator Taft Defends 
Vetoed OPA Bill 


In radio address, he accuses President of causing chaos by the 
veto, and of disregarding Democratic leaders by following advice 
of Chester Bowles and the PAC.- Calls President’s attacks on him 
unfair, and asserts he has helped in creating and maintaining OPA. 
Says Congress wanted OPA improved and contends that bill, as 
passed, would prevent speculative price rises. Refutes President’s 
prediction of price advances as “wild guesses,” and expresses hope 
that price control will be continued. 


Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, whose amendment to the OPA 
extension bill was mentioned by P 


resident Truman in his radio ad- 
chief for the Democratic National 
Committee in the last campaign. 

Mr. Truman omitted to state 
that this bill was adopted by a 
Democratic Congress. There are 
236 Democrats to 190 Republicans 
in the House of Representatives 
and fifty-six Democrats to forty 
Republicans in the Senate. He 
was strongly urged to sign the bill 
by the Democratic Speaker of the 
House, the Democratic floor leader 
of the House, the Democratic lead- 
er of the Senate and the Demo- 
cratic President pro tem of the 
Senate. 

He disregarded their advice and 
followed the advice of Chester 
Bowles and the Political Action 
Committees. The personal attack 
on me is merely a smoke screen 
to conceal the real forces behind 
his action. As a matter of fact, 
I have always supported price con- 
trol as essential in the war period. 

I believe we would be better off 
to continue it for six monihs 
longer, although like every other 
person who believes in the Ameri- 


(Continued on page 90) 











| 32 Broadway 

NEW YORK 4 

Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 


White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 





Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO-COAST 


New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 




















Baker Raulang 


Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 


American Beverage 


Preferred 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 


Galveston Houston 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Com. & Pfd. 


Jonas & Naumburg 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 


Standard Fruit & S/S 
Com. & Pfd. 





| T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


New York 4, N,. ¥,. New Orleans 12, La. 
41 Broad St. Carondelet Bldg. 
Bo, 9-4432 

Bell Tel.—NY-1-493 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mar. 





Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 


Conv. Preferred 


*Detroit Harvester Co. Com 


*Solar Aircraft Company 
90c Conv. Preferred 


*Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$2.40 Conv. Preferred 








39 Broadway 
Digby 4-3122 





*Prospectus on request 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


New York 6 
Teletype NY 1-1610 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





PANAMA COCA-COLA 


Quarterly dividend payable July 15, 1946 — $.50 
Dividends 1946 to date — $1.75 
Approximate selling price — 35 (ex-div.) 


Analysis on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 


























63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. $6 Pfd. 
Dravo Corp.* 
Ohio Match Co. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp.* 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co.* 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & GCO., ING. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 





Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Philadelphia Nat'l 
Bank Appoints Two 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Archi- 
bald DeB. Johnson, heretofore 
Assistant Vice-President, has been 
elected Vice-President, and 
Charles H. Hoeflich has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashier of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 





Luckhurst Incorporates 
Luckhurst & Company, 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York City is 
now doing business as a corpora- 
tion with Douglas J. Luckhurst, 
President; Leonard Rosin, Treas- 
urer, and Herbert Singer, Secre- 
tary. All were formerly partners 
in the firm, 


AMERICAN MADE 





MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 









Abitibi Pr. & Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Atlas Steel 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
Canadian Western Lumber 
Consolidated Theatres, Ltd. 
Electrolux 
Famous Players Canadian Corp. 
International Utilities 
Jack Waite Mining 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Pend Oreille Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 H!Anover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-355 
New York Montreal Toronto 














HIGGINS INC. 
HILTON HOTELS 
MICHAELS BROS. 

NAMM’S INC. 
TIMELY CLOTHES 

Bought—Sold—-Quoted 


Prospectus on Request 


| J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 9 
Richmond 4321 


Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
New York 








Expreso Aereo 
Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 





JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 





Teletype NY 1-2630 
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“J Am Not Afraid of the Future!’ 


By CHESTER BOWLES* 
‘ Director of Economic Stabilization 


Retiring official, in farewell broadcast, states despite price advances, 
which he predicts are likely to induce an inflation spiral, he is not 


afraid of future. 


Contends price controls were effective, and acuses 


Congress of yielding to pressures in passing an impossible bill. 
Lauds President Truman’s veto, and denies desiring to make price 


control permanent or perpetuate himself in office. 


Says he resigned 


because of personal objections to him in Congress, and maintains 


only full and not partial price controls can be effective. 


Urges 


continuation of fight for price control. 


This is my last broadcast to you as Director of Economic Stabiliz- 


ation. 
Company has 
given to me 
to outline my 
ideas on the 
difficult prob— 
lems which 
face us — and 
to thank all 
of you who 
have given so 
much help 
and encour- 
agement tothe 
stabilization 
program and 
to me per- 
sonally. 

- The last few 
days have 
been uneasy ones for every fam- 
ily in the country. I know the 
haunting fear that crept into mil- 
lions of homes last Saturday aft- 
ernoon at the news that Congress 
had allowed price controls and 
rent controls to expire. I think 


Chester Bowles 





*Radio broadcast by Mr. Bowles 
over the National Broadcasitng 
Company Network, July 2, 1946. 


l appreciate the opportunit 


ee 


y which the National Broadcasting 








I know how shocked you have 
been by the wild price and rent 
increases that started to explode 
all over the country yesterday 
morning. 


During the last 24 hours, con- 
siderable bitterness has been di- 
rected against the narrow, special 
interest groups and the selfish or 
misguided individuals who 
brought this situation upon us. 

But, in my opinion, this is no 
time for name-calling. This is no 
time for hysteria. The delays, the 
misrepresentation and the fum- 
bling of the last few months are 
now so much water over the dam. 
We must look for the answers to 
the present situation coolly and 
soberly. 


I, for one, am not afraid of the 
future. I will admit that the pres— 
ent situation is disturbing. It is 
discouraging and it is so wholly 
unnecessary. But at least the is— 
sues have been made abundantly 
clear.-I am confident that the an- 

(Continued on page 117) 

















Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 


American Bantam Car 
Common & Preferred 
Bought — Seld — Quoted 


HOI ROSE & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 — NY 1-2751 














SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS 
3 STOCKS 


A growth dividend payer 
A sound appreciatioa issue 
A more speculative issue 


Ask for information on any or all. 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


i. 
2. 
3. 


~~ HANOVER 2-7064 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


Tele. NY 1-2178 








BArclay 7-0570 





LOOKING FOR INCOME? 


NEW BEDFORD RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.75 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 251/.-26Y, 


DELAWARE RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.50 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 22'/,-23), 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NY 1-1026 
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Kalh, Voorhis & Go. 
Introductory Brochure 


The procedure usually followed 
when a new brokerage firm is 
formed is for the firm to make 
a formal announcement listing its 
address, exchange affiliations and 
members. But the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Kalb, 
Voorhis & Co., which commenced 
business July 1 at 15 Broad Street, 
New York City, besides following 
this usual custom, has also intro- 
duced itself by means of a 





brochure describing the firm’s fa- 
cilities and services and contain- | 
ing biographical sketches, facsim- | 
ile signatures and portraits of its 
six partners. The cover of the 
brochure is embellished: with the 
new emblem signifying member- 
ship in the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which the Exchange re- 
cently approved. This is the first 
time the emblem-has been dis- 
played. 

The brochure announces that in 
addition to executing orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Curb, Kalb, Voorhis & 
Co. will maintain. a comprehen- 
sive research service, over-the- 
counter, trading and arbitrage de- 
partments and engage in corpo- 
rate financing alone and in asso- 
ciation with other firms. 

The services of the new firm 
are directed primarily toward in- 
stitutional clients and professional 
investors, especially banks and 
trust companies, investment 
trusts, endowed funds, insurance 
companies and investment deal- 
ers. Members of the firm are 
John Kalb, Peter A. H. Voorhis, 


John C. Newsome, Spencer Phil- 
lips, Gilbert H. Wehmann and 
Louis Orchin. Each has formerly 
been associated either as a part- 
ner or a department manager 
with other New York Stock Ex- 
change firms. 


Szymezak to Conduct 
Banking Seminar 


Governor M. S. Szymczak of 
the Federal Reserve Board will 
conduct a seminar on central 
banking at the School of Gov- 
ernment, George Washington Uni- 
versity, 
ginning in the fall of 1946. 





Washington, D. C., be-' 





Mosher Advises Manufacturers on Prices 


Letter to members of NAM urges a flood of production and warns 


that Administration will seek to put blame on business 


rises. Wants 


people. 


for price 


each manufacturer to make price policy known to 


Ira Mosher, Chairman of the Board of the National Association 


of Manufacturers sent out on Jul 
members of the organization: 
Dear Mr. (NAM member): 


y 2 the following letter to the 15,000 


\ 


You and every producer in this country will be judged for years 


to come by 
the price pol 
icies adopted 


in the im-— 
mediate fu- 
ture. 


President 
Truman has 
chosen to 
veto all 
price controls 
rather than 
Signa bill 
which limited 
the power of 
OPA. This in 
itself is no 
great tragedy 
beeause elim-— 
ination of price controls on man- 
ufactured goods will encourage 
the flood of production that is 
needed to prevent inflation. But 
the administration also will seek 
to put the blame on business for 
any price increases that do occur. 

Therefore, I am urging you and 
every member of NAM to make 
your price policy known to the 
people, by newspaper advertising, 
radio time, statements to the 
press, or whatever method best 
fits your own company’s story. 
Let us reassure the American peo 
ple that American industry will 
take no short-sighted advantage 





Ira Mosher 


Meat Institute Reports Increased Supplies 


ry EES 
¢ 








of the temporarily disrupted price 
control situation. I would particu. 
larly appreciate receiving a copy 
of any statement or advertisement 
you may sponsor. 

The left-wing propagandists 
who fought for perpetuation of 
price control have charged that 
business and industry would seize 
any opportunity to charge exorbi- 
tant prices and reap inordinate 
profits. Your answer to that 
slanderous charge must be action 
—action that will make industry’s 
price policy erystal clear to the 
American people. If we do not 
take such action, our enterprise 
system will be severely con- 
demned, and another long step 
will be taken toward a totally 
regimented economy. 

The people have heard Presi« 
dent Truman’s views on the re~« 
moval of price controls. They are 
looking now to you asking, 
“Where do we go from here?” Let 
them know where you stand. Pro- 
vide the leadership that people 
are waiting for. Prove, once and 
for all, that American industry is 
capable of true statesmanship. 


Sincerely yours, 


IRA MOSHER, 
Chairman of the Board, 





Says industry is striving to restore normal distribution system and 
holds price rise may reach 12 cents above fictional price of 35 cents 
per pound set by OPA. Says time will be required for live stock 
to be made into meat, since industry has been badly mauled under 


OPA and black market. 


Improved receipts today of livestock at the country’s leading 
markets mean more meat starting on the way to consumers, accord- 


ing to the American Meat Insti-@© 


tute. 
“While this is a time of season 
ally low receipts,” the institute 


said, “the number of meat animals 
arriving in markets is encourag 
ing, and if the trend continues 
there should be gradual improve 
ment in meat supplies for consum 
ers. 











Victoria Gypsum 
American Vitrified Products 
Washington Properties 

Commodore Hotel 
M. H. Rhodes 
Nazareth Cement 
American Felt Co. 


— Who 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


11 Broadway, N.Y. 4 27 State St., Boston 9 
Tel. Digby 4-1388 Tel. Capitol 8950 
Tele. NY 1-86 Tele. BS 169 


Established 1926 








Richmond Cedar Works | 
Tennessee Products 


Benguet Consolidated Mining 
[Gold] 
(From 1916 to 1941) 
Production $61,800,000. 
Cash Dividends $36,875,000. 
Stock Dividends 11,000,000 shares 


Balatoc Mining Co. 
(From 1929 to 1941) 
(644% % owned by Benguet) 
Production $56,000,000. 
Cash Dividends $23,950,000. 
Stock Dividends 5,000,000 shares 





Prospectus on request. 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


Established 1922 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
42 Broadway, New York 
Digby 4-6320 Teletype NY 1-1525 



































Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
V. T.C. 


Dictograph Products 
New Park Mines Inc. 
*Can. Western Lumber Co., Ltd. 


*Circular on request 


MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Brokers & Dealers 











In Investment Securities 
62 William St. New Yark 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 ‘ NY 1-2613 
ranch Office 


B 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Cosmo Records 
Linn Coach & Truck 
FR Corporation 
Super-Cold Corp. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 Teletype NY 1-2096 














“Cattle receipts of 48,000 today 
at 12 leading markets compared 
with a week ago were up 45% and 
were 62% greater than on Mon- 
day, also, on this second day after 
OPA removal of price controls, 
105,400 hogs were received at 
these same markets compared 
with 16,000 a week ago and only 
19,000 on Monday. 

“Meanwhile, prices are ex-« 
pected to seek competitive levels 
which will narrow the 12 cents a 
pound gap between the fictional 
OPA ceiling prices, at which av- 
erage consumers have been able 
to get little or no meat at all, and 
the actual cost of meat to con- 
sumers who could find it. Many 
people have been paying 5 cents 
per pound in the cost of subsidies 
for tremendous quantities of meat 
they did not enjoy. These subsid- 
ies, which now are ended, were 
inaugurated in 1943 to absorb the 
cost of the 10% reduction in 
prices under the so-called ‘Roll- 
back.’ 

“In addition, according to re- 
liable, independent, nationwide 
surveys, many consumers who 
have been able to get meat have 
been paying an average black 
market premium of 7 cents a 
pound for meat of all kinds and 
grades. Thus, many consumers, in 
order to get meat, actualy have 
been paying average prices of 47 
cents a pound for meat, this being 
12 cents more than the average 
OPA fiction-ceiling price of 35 
cents per pound. 

“It should be realized it takes 
a little time for livestock to be 
made into meat and distributed. 
The meat industry is exercising 
every effort to restore its distri- 
bution system to normal oper- 
ating efficiency. The entire situa- 
tion now depends on the number 
of animals coming to market, 
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Criticizes Federal Reserve 
Monetary Control Plan 


National City Bank says it manifests old dilemma of wanting to 
control debt monetization and credit expansion, and at the same 


time keep interest rates low. 
trol powers are adequate if used, 
to a balanced budget, with surplus 


The July monthly “Bank Letter” 
New York contains an analysis and criticism of the recently an- 
nounced proposals of the Board of ®- ' 


Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to prevent credit and 
monetary inflation through addi- 
tional regulations regarding bank 
reserves and the purchase and 
holding by banks of government 
bonds. The section of the “Bank 
Letter” covering this topic follows: 

In June the long-awaited report 
to Congress by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem on postwar credit policy was 
made public. This report, which 
is embodied in the Board’s regular 
annual report for 1945, is an im- 
portant document, analyzing the 
present monetary situation and in- 
flationary pressures, outlining the 
policies deemed appropriate for the 
postwar period, and proposing new 
and extensive powers for control 
over the banking system. The 
statement is of interest not only 
to bankers, but to everyone who is 
concerned about the working out 
of a monetary and credit program 
that will be able to play its proper 
part in restraining inflation and 
promoting stability, without at the 
same time involving us in a new 
maze of controls that would carry 
us further down the road of gov- 
ernment regimentation. 


The report begins with an ex- 
cellent portrayal of the basic 
causes of inflationary pressures. It 
reviews the war financing and 
shows how, in consequence, the 
country’s supply of currency and 
bank deposits usable as cash has 
vastly increased, and “is and will 
continue for an indefinite time to 
be much in excess of available 


Holds present Federal Reserve con- 


and that credit control is linked 
for retiring debt. 
of the National City Bank of 


tificates will be sainteined:- if 
necessary, through open market 
operations,’ which “means in 
practice that the Federal Reserve 
stands ready to purchase short- 
term government securities in the 
open market in order to prevent 
short-term interest rates from ris- 
ing above the level the Govern- 
ment is now paying.” This assur- 
ance the Board declares to be 
“necessary from the standpoint of 
the Government’ s financing oper- 
ations,’ and “was given because 
the Board does not favor a higher 
level of interest rates than the 
Government ic now paying.” 

Yet because of this policy, the 
Board goes on to say, “it is possi- 
ble . . . for commercial banks to 
sell short-term, lower-yield gov- 
ernment securities to the Reserve 
System and thus acquire reserves 
which, on the present basis of re- 
serve requirements, can support a 
sixfold expansion of member bank 
cerdit.”” This means, in turn, that 
“to the extent that commercial 
banks use these reserves either for 
their own account or in loans to 
customers, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing longer-term, higher-yield 
government bonds or other securi- 


ing by low interest rates. 
Corporation, says recent Federal 


ten to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System re- 
garding the Board’s interest policy 
as announced in the recent report 
to Congress: 

June 27, 1946 
Board of Governors 
Federal Reserve System 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

I have read the text of the An- 
nual Report of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for 1945 which has been trans- 
mitted to the Congress in advance 
of the publication of the complete 
text of the report. 


In connection with the various 
statements you made in the report, 
I am prompted to quote the fol- 
lowing which is from the letter 
I sent Hon. Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., on Sept. 18, 1937: 


“For several years I have been 
carefully following the Treasury’s 
policy in respect to cheap money, 
and have had my original views 
constantly confirmed. I refer to 
the fact that in my opinion inter- 
est rates as far back as January, 
1935, should have been permitted 
to seek their normal levels. 


“T do not seem to be able to get 





ties, the money supply can thereby 
(Continued on page 115) 


away from the feeling that the 
pegging of interest will have no 


Comments on Federal 
Reserve Report 


E. J. Schlesinger says public is losing more than Treasury is sav- 


E. C. 


mentary on intelligence and willingness of commercial bankers to 
play fair with beneficiaries of trust funds. 


Edwin J. Schlesinger, investment counsel of New York City, has 
furnished the “Chronicle” with a copy of the following letter writ- 








goods.” It declares forthrightly 
that, under such conditions, and 
with the heavy drains of war fi- 
nancing no longer existing, ‘public 
policy calls for vigorous attack on 
the basic causes of inflationary 
pressures.” This, in turn, requires 
that the Government “stop and re- 
verse, if possible, the process 
whereby it has created bank 
credit.” 


How, then, does the Board pro- 
pose that the Government “stop 
and reverse” these processes? 

There is, first, the program now 
under way of using Treasury sur- 
plus cash built up by the Victory 
Loan to retire debt, primarily that 
held by the banks. This, as the 
Board points out, is anti-inflation- 
ary in reducing bank deposits that 
are potential spending power. 

Second, the Government should 
mot only balance its budget, but 
strive for a surplus, so that debt 
retirement, begun out of Victory 
Loan surpluses, can be carried 
forward. To this end, the Board 
recommends “prudent” economy 
and avoidance of further “general 
reduction” of taxes. 


Present Control Powers Held 
Inadequate 


But such measures, the Board 
contends, will not be sufficient. 
For, even at best, these processes 
of reducing thé redundant money 
supply will be “slow and gradual,” 
and there is always danger that 
they may be offset by expansion 
of credit in other directions. This 
brings us to the nub of the Board’s 
argument, that “at present the 
country’s central banking mechan- 
ism lacks appropriate means, that 
may be needed, to restrain un- 
necessary creation of bank credit 
through continued acquisition of 
government or other securities by 
the commercial banks.” 

Why is this the case? One rea- 
son, as the Board explains, is its 
“assurance to the Treasury that 


both of us. 


THE CUSTOMER 
IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


HEN you, as a dealer, call on us for assistance, 

you can count on getting every help it is pos-) 
‘sible for us to provide. Because we do want to cooper-/ 
ate with other dealers and are willing to do our share 
and more in getting mutually profitable business, we 
receive many unusual requests for information or serve | 
ices. These are filled wherever it is at all possible,’ 


If you find yourself in need of special information 
or any service that can be performed through our 
facilities, why not wire, phone or teletype? We'll go 
out of our way to help you—to the advantage of 


Stein Bros.& Boyce 
Admit E. E. McClure 


BALTIMORE, MD.—E. Elwood 
McClure will become a general 
partner in the firm of Stein Bros. 





Randolph, of Trenton Banking 
Reserve Report is a sad com- 





different results than the pegging 
of commodity prices. The example 
of copper, in particular, comes 
constantly to my mind. Reference 
is made to the price of copper 
which after reaching 2434 cents 
i. f. was pegged at 18 cents on 
the way down. When the peg was 
finally forced out copper broke 
5 cents; and I doubt very much 
whether this would have hap- 
pened if the price had been per- 
mitted to reach its true level with- 
out any artificial hindrances. & Boyce, 6 South Calvert Street, 
“I_am mindful of the fact that} members of the New York Stock 
Bre 8 through its policy of | Bxchange, effective July 1, 1946, 
p money is doubtless saving hin. 
considerable sums in the shape of} Mr. McClure’s admission to the 
interest on its obligations. How-j|firm was previously reported in 


(Continued on page 86) the “Chronicle” of June 20. 























E. Elwood McClure 








TRADING MARKETS IN 


“OLD’’ 
Preferreds & Commons 


Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. Old Colony Railroad 

Chi., Rock Island & Pacific Rutland Railroad 

Denver & Rio Grande West. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic St. Louis Southwestern 
Missouri Pacific Seaboard Air Line 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartford Western Pacific 

N. Y., Ontario & Western Wisconsin Central 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 








/ 68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


GOVERNMENT, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, 





the rate of %% on one-year cer- 





R.W. Pressprich & Co. 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
MUNICIPAL, 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Telephone HAnover 2-170@ 
Teletype NY 1-993 


RAILROAD, 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-4970 Teletype NY 1-609 














Se 












PACIFIC COAST EXCHANGES _, 
REMAIN OPEN UNTIL 6:30 P.M. E.D.S.Te 


TO ACCOMMODATE CUSTOMERS 
DURING DAYLIGHT SAVINGS ’ 
OUR WIRE TO THE COAST WILL BE AVAILABLE 
UNTIL THIS TIME DAILY 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE*NEW YORK CURB EXCHANG™ 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE*‘LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHAND® 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE SPOKANE 





























Co. 
Co. 


Red Rock Bottling 


(Pittsburgh) 


Red Rock Bottling 


(Cleveland) 
Bought—-Sold—Quoted 
Statistical Information on Request 


FRANK C. Moore & Co. 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 3-9784 NY 1-2628 











Investment Dealers 


NATIONAL BY-PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Common Stock 





A leading producer of inedible 
grease, protein feeds and hides. 


Send for our memorandum 


GRAEFE and COMPANY 


Teletype DM 363 


Equitable Bldg., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
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Frank Treston Joins 
Jenks, Kirkland & Go. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Jenks, 
Kirkland & Co., 1421 Chestnut 
Street, members of the New York 
and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 
amnounce that Frank G. Treston, 
since 1923 Assistant Treasurer of 
Land Title Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has become 
associated with their firm. In ad- 
dition, W. Lloyd Harding, John 
Phillip Hart and William N. 
Whelan have qualified as regis- 
tered representatives of Jenks, 
Kirkland & Co. 





BALTIMORE 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Emerson Drug 
Common 


Monumental Life Ins. Co. 
of Baltimore 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 

Exchanges and other leading exchanges 

6 S. CALVERT ST.. BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 

New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 





— 





BOSTON 





Dwight Mfg. 
Co. 


Utica Knitting 
Mills 


Descriptive Analysis 
on request 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 


Paul Howe Partner 
In A. W, Dougherty 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Webster Dougherty & Co., 1421 
Chestnut Street, announces that 
Paul D. Howe became a general 
partner in the firm as of July 1. 
Mr. Howe was formerly with the 
local office of Auchincloss, Parker 
& Redpath specializing in stock 
and bond trading. 


A. 








New England Markets 


Retail New England Coverage 
7 - 
Secondary Distributions 
ww 7 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 
Inactive Securities é 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LiBerty 2340 


Portland Providence Springfield 




















DES MOINES 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 


Iowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferred 





United Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
D MOINES 9, IOWA 
| Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


DETROIT 








Sikes & Co. Formed 
In San Antonio, Tex. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—An- 
nouncement is made of the forma- 
tion of Sikes & Co., Inc., with 


offices in the National Bank of 
Commerce Building, to deal in 
municipal bonds. Principals of 
the firm are W. Travis Sikes and 
Harley Carswell. Mr. Sikes has 
been Manager of the Bond De- 
partment of Dewar, Robertson, 
& Pancoast for the past five years 
and Mr. Carswell has been asso- 
ciated with the same organization 
since returning from active duty 
with the U. S. Navy. 


Siegel & Co. Formed 
Isaac Siegel and A. Robert Sil- 
ver, both members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have 
formed Siegel & Co. with offices 
at 39 Broadway, New York City. 
Both were formerly active as in- 
dividual floor brokers. 








NASHVILLE 


WILEY BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


* 


Stocks - Bonds 


Nashville, Tennessee 





ST. LOUIS 





Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus furnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillae 5752 Tele. DE 507 











STrix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 
St. Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

















GRAND RAPIDS 





SALT LAKE CITY 











Nu-Enamel 
Boston Sand & Gravel 
U. S. Sugar Corp. 
Eastern Utilities Assoc. Conv. 


M. J. Whittall Assoc. 2nd Pfd. 








Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Common Stock 


Trading Markets 











General Stock & Bond Corp. 





10 P. O. Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 8817 Teletype BS 373 





WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 





Utah Power & Light 
Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Amalgamated Sugar 


— © oom 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


160 S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CITy 1, UTAH 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 








‘ LOUISVILLE 





Boston Edison 
Boston Railroad Holding Co. 


Preferred 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Lamson Hubbard 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 
New England Lime 
Union Twist Drill 


Dayton Haigney & Company 


75 Federal Street, Boston 10 
Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 











American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 





THE BANKERS BOND ©. 


Incorporated 


Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bidg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 





TRADING MARKETS 
for 
BROKERS and DEALERS 


UTAH MINING 
STOCKS 


Established 1898 


W. H. CHILD, INC. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
BROKERS 


Stock Exchange Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Long Distance 238-9 


Bell Tele. LS 186 

















Phone 5-6172 


or slump in Wall Street. 


arrangements. 


cles harassed 
by the night- 
mare of run- 
ning short of 
the dollars 
needed for 
food and es- 
sential raw 
materials. In 
spite of the 
improvement 
of the trade 
balance, the 
Government 
would not feel 
safe unless 
and until it 
has assumed 
possession of the proceeds of the 
loan. 

There is very little rejoicing, 
however, outside official circles. 





Paul Ejinzig 


Is Britain Linked to Wall Street? 


By PAUL EINZIG 


London observer holds that main reason for British unpopularity 
of Anglo-American Loan Agreement is fear that it will bind Britain’s 
economy to U. S. and there will be no escape from effects of boom 
Discount adverse effects of rigid cur- 
rency valuation and abandonment of sterling area and bilateral 


LONDON, ENG.—The prospects of the ratification of the dollar 
loan by Congress in the immediate future is viewed with satisfaction 





in official cir-@ 





The loan was regarded by the 
British public as a necessary evil 
even six months ago, when the 
foreign exchange outlook ap- 
peared to be much worse than it 
does now. As a result of the im- 
provement of exports, the view 
that it is an evil without being 
necessary has gained ground. And 
while an eleventh-hour refusal of 
ratification by the House of Rep- 
resentatives would come as @ 
shock, feelings about it would cer- 
tainly be mingled with relief. 

The terms of the new agree- 
ment about the price of rubber 
have increased the unpopularity 
of the loan in British business 
circles. It is felt that the fixing 
of the price at only about 50% 
above pre-war level, compared 

(Continued on page 105) 





Officials of Fund 


(Eleventh of a Series) 


N. SUNDARESAN 


India’s Executive Director of 
the Bank 


Mr. N. Sundaresan is India’s 
appointed executive director of 
the World Bank. He is also alter- 
nate executive director of the 
Fund, having 
been chosen 
for t he latter 
position by 
the executive 
director, Mr. 
Joshi. The 
arrangement 
with Mr. Joshi 
is reciprocal, 
since Mr. Joshi 
is Mr. Sun- 
daresan’s al- 
ternate on the 
Bank. Prior 
to coming to 
Washington 
this year, Mr. 
Sundaresan 
was an officer of the Indian Audit 
and Accounts Service, which he 
joined in 1920. He served in the 
Finance Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India until 1924. 


Mr. Sunradesan’s subsequent 
history is varied. At the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley he 
was secretary to the Commis- 
sioner for India. In 1926 he be- 
came assistant to the Indian Con- 
troller of Currency. Eight years 
later he transferred to the budget 
division of the Finance Depart- 
ment. 

In 1937 Sundaresan went to 
Burma as Assistant Auditor Gen- 
eral to set up the Audit Depart- 





N. O. Sundaresan 





and World Bank 


ment of the Government of 
Burma. In April 1941 he returned 
to India as Deputy Financial Ad- 
visor to the Department of War 
Supplies. He transferred to the 
main secretariat of the Finance 
Department as Deputy Secretary 
in charge of the central govern- 
ment’s budget. He was appointed 
Joint Secretary of the Finance 
Department in 1944. 

Mr. Sundaresan was responsible 
for the plan for the compensation 
of the public for damage sustained 
in connection with the explosions 
in the Bombay Docks in April 
1944. He was instrumental in the 
preparation of the ordinances 
passed in February 1946 to de- 
monetize the large-denomination 
currency notes as a measure 
against black-market operators. 

In addition to his present posts 
mentioned above, Mr. Sundaresan 
also is alternate to India’s gov- 
ernor of the Fund and Bank, and 
holds as well the post of financial 
counsellor to the Indian Agency 


General at Washington. 


Malcolm B. Epstein With 
Scherck, Richter Company 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Malcolm B. 
Epstein has become associated 
with Scherck, Richter Company, 
Landreth Building. Mr. Epstein 
has been serving in the armed 
forces. Prior thereto he was in 
charge of the Jefferson City, Mo. 
office of A. G. Edwards & Sons 
and H. L. Ruppert & Co. 














Our Telephone Numbers 
have been changed to the following: 
NEW YORK ....... HAnover 2-0915 


PHILADELPHIA .... HAnover 2-0925 
BOSTON ......... HAnover 2-0929 





1500 Walnut Street 











Teletype SU 67 
Part 














49 Federal Street 


Allentown ¢ Easton * Harrisburg * Portland, Me. * Wilkes-Barre 
Private wires to principal branches 


W. H. Beir & Co. 


Incorporated 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. 1 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON WASHINGTON 


1420 New York Ave., N. W. 
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Appoints Committee to Work With NAS 


President Truman appoints 13 industrialists and bankers to report 


on financing of international reconstruction. 


Says a citizens’ com- 


mittee is required because our foreign trade must be privately 


handled and financed. 


On June 26, “resident Harry S. Truman issued the following 
statement: I have appointed a committee of industrialists and bankers 


to make a report and recommen-® 


dation on the financing of inter- 
national reconstruction. They 
will work closely with the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, which 
has the duty of formulating our 
national policy on foreign lending. 

I have appointed this commit-— 
tee of citizens of knowledge and 
experience because our foreign 
trade, export and import, must 
in the long run be privately han- 
dled and privately financed if it 
is to serve well this country and 
world economy. 

It is true that for the immedi- 
ate present Governmental help is 
needed in order to get our foreign 
trade under way. But I am anx-— 
ious that there shall be the fullest 
cooperation between the Govern— 








mental agencies and private in- 
dustry and finance. Our common 
aim is the return of our foreign 
commerce and investments to pri- 
vate channels as soon as possible. 

The committee which I have 
appointed is as follows: 

Herbert H. Pease, President, 
New Britain Maehine Co., New 
Britain, Conn. 

Champ Carry, President, Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Corp., Chicago, Illinois. 

Walter J. Cummings, Chairman, 
Continental-Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

L. M. Giannini, President, Bank 
of Amegica, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Paul 


G. Hoffman, President, 











PHILADELPHIA »* 


JULY 1, 1946 


WE ANNOUNCE THE REMOVAL OF OUR MAIN 
NEW YORK OFFICE TO THE ENTIRE 5TH FLOOR OF 


61 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE: HANOVER 2-5300 


NEWBURGER & HANO 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
1441 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
® LEBANON, PA. 



































SIKES & 


JULY 1, 1946 





W. TRAVIS SIKES anon HARLEY CARSWELL 
ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION OF 


TO DEAL IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


MR. SIKES HAS BEEN MANAGER OF THE BOND DEPARTMENT OF 
DEWAR, ROBERTSON & PANCOAST FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
AND MR. CARSWELL HAS BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE 

SAME ORGANIZATION SINCE RETURNING FROM ACTIVE 
DUTY WITH THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


609 NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BL 'LDING 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


CoO., INC. 


GARFIELD 4103 
BELL TELETYPE SA 3 

















Studebaker Corporation, South | Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chair- 


Bend, Indiana. 


Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Partner, | 


Drexel and Company, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Fowler McCormick, Chairman, 
International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Irving S. Olds, Chariman, U. S. 
Steel Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Gordon S. Rentschler, Chair 
man, National City Bank of New 
York, New York, N. Y: 

A. W. Robertson, Chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


|/man, The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

Tom K. Smith, President, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 


rr 

Scheffmeyer, McKinney 

Scheffmeyer, McKinney & Co., 
26 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Edwin S. 
McKinney and Eva Moody Mc- 
Kinney to limited partnership as 
of July 11th. 

















THE OPENING 


July 1, 1946. 
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WE ANNOUNCE 


IN 


CITY NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


N. B. VAN ARSDALE 


BLYTH & Co., INC. 


OF AN OFFICE 





























HAS BEEN RELEASED 


NEW YORK 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


Colonel SIDNEY L. WEEDON 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


AND HAS REJOINED OUR ORGANIZATION AS 
VICE PRESIDENT 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 


FROM ACTIVE DUTY 


LOS ANGELES 


, 






































We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. KURT WECHSLER 


has been admitted to general partnership 


MR. LEONARD HEIMERDINGER 


has retired as a general partner 
and has become a limited partner 


HEIMERDINGER & STRAUS 


Members National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


50 Broad Street 


Telephone: BOWLING GREEN 9-4272 Teletype: NY 1-1872 


July 1, 1946 


New York 4, N. Y. 























We are pleased 


New York, N. Y. 
PorTLanpb, Marne 


July 1, 1946 








WICKLIFFE SHREVE 


has this day been admitted as a 


general partner in our firm 


HAYDEN, STONE & Co. 


to announce that 


Boston, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 























William Becker With 
Adams Trading Dent. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—wWilliam J. 
Becker has become associated 
with Adams & Co., 231 South 
LaSalle Street, in their trading 
department, it was announced by 
Jefferson K. Hoshor, President. 


Mr. Becker has been well known 
on LaSalle Street for more than 
15 years. He has recently been 
with Glore, Forgan & Co. 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will —— an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 132 of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


Se Quo Yah 


By MARK MERIT 








Because of the press of other 
duties, this writer, every once in 
awhile, finds himself clean as a 
hound’s tooth of ideas for a column. 
Then lo, the morning mail. This is 
one of those days. A friend of 
Schenley’s recently read an inter- 
esting article about Se Quo Yah, 
the inventor of the Cherokee alpha- 
bet, in the May issue of Coronet 
Magazine. It reminded him of an 
authentic report on this famous 
Indian, in a book which is one of 
his prize possessions. The name of 
the book is HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
TRIBE, by Thom. L. McKenney, 
published in 1837 by James Hall, 
Esq., thru the auspices of the De- 
partment of War, Indian Gallery. 
Our friend gave us some excerpts 
from the book concerning this 
noble red man, which we quote: 


‘Se Quo Yah, called George 
Guess in English, was the son of 
an illiterate mother and an un- 
known father. At an early age he 
became an expert cattleman and 
dairyman and the favorite in his 
tribe. Thru self-training he became 
a tribe leader and was amiable, 
accommodating and unassuming. 


Drinking was the universal pledge 
of cordiality, consequently it be- 
came necessary to regale visitors 
with ardent spirits. Se Quo Yah. 
always had a bottle for his many 
friends and after a drink or two, 
he gave council and advice to his 
people. He urged them to forgive 
injuries, live in peace, and to ab- 
stain from giving offense to each 
other. When they grew quarrel- 
some he would sing songs to divert 
and amuse them. 


Se Quo Yah was aware of the evil 
tendencies of dissipation and there- 
fore preached moderation. He came 
to realize the necessity of com- 
muning, as the white man does, 
by marks on paper, so he made a 
book of characters, each repre- 
senting a sound of the birds and 
animals. From these phonetic 
sounds, he produced 86 characters 





| Dept. 


to form one of the most beautiful 
languages ever spoken. After fa- 
thering the language, he taught his 
people and in a single day even the 
most illiterate could read and write. 
In 1828 he visited the President 
of the United States and today 
his statue stands in the nation’s 
capitol. 


The oldest living things in the world 
are named after Se Quo Yah—the 
Sequoias, the giant redwoods of 
Yosemite Valley, California.”’ : 


Nice story—isn’t it? 





FREE —Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a 96-page book 


| containing illustrated reprints oj earner 
| 


‘ 


articles. 
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Trading Market 


Central Electric 
& Gas Common 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 














CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, Natioval Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


‘ For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 ear) £m 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


' Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office 1 Wall St. 








j 


| 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


| 




















| 
Amott Baker Realty Bond Price 
Averages—Index on 200 leading 





eastern issues—Amott, Baker & 
Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 

Fire & Casualty Insurance 


Stocks—Comparison and analysis 
of 56 companies in convenient 
tabular form—White & Company, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.; 
The Upson Company; Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 
niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
Corp.; Haytian Corporation of 
America; Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





“Local Notes’—Data on inter- 
esting situations in the Kentucky 
area—Bankers Bond. Co., Inc., 
Kentucky Home Life Building, 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


New York City Banks—Com- 
parison and analysis for second 
quarter of 1946 on-19 New York 
City banks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
SW. Y. 








Paper Industry — Discussion of 








outlook which offers attractiveop- 





*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, Ill. 





portunities for selected speeula- 
tive commitments in paper tom- 
pany shares—Ira Haupt & Co., 11Tr 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Railroad Equipment Certificates 
—Valuation and appraisal—Stroud 
& Co., Inc., 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelnhia, Pa. 

Also available are a valuation 
and appraisal of City of Philadel- 
phia Bonds and a compilation of 
Pennsylvania Legal Bonds. 





Small Capitalization Equities 
for Appreciation—List of inter- 
esting situations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and New 











Cleveland, Ohio York Curb Exchange—Joseph 
Faroll & Co., 29 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
MRMBUUUAA AAU UU NA asdauinsasveun yenesnnensttidquuenceeenyugyeggaet UU bONANG4A OU ESAEERSULOL TAREE a 








FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street ._New York 6, N. Y¥. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5C60 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
MC ML 


Special Suggestions — Three 
stocks—a growth dividend payer, 
a sound appreciation issue, and a 
more speculative issue—informa- 
tion on request—Blair F. Clay- 
baugh & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. ; 





Speculative Railroad Equities— 
Study indicating improved out- 
look—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also the Fortnightly Invest- 
ment Letter listing several inter- 
esting situations. 








Freo. W. Farman Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 








Yarn About 850,000 Busy Spin- 


rics—Scherck, Richter Company. 
Landreth Building, St. Louis 2. 
Mo. 





American Forging and Socket— 
Cireular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids Nationa! 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2 
Mich. 





American Glass Co.—Analytical 
brochure indicating speculative 
possibilities—Kneeland & Co., 
Board of Trade Building, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





American Hardware Corpora- 
tion—Special report — Walston 
Hoffman & Goodwin, 265 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Also available are recent de- 
tailed reports on Boston Herald 
Traveler Corp.; Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mining; Cliffs Corpora- 
tion; Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany; Rheem Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 





American Insulator Corp of 
Delaware — Statistical study — 
Peter Barken, 32 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire; Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersey Worsted; Oil Exploration; 
and Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel: 
Barcalo; Haloid. 

Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany—Study—Geyer & Co., Inc., 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Barcalo Manufacturing Co, — 
Bulletin report—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Canadian Western Lumber Co. 
—Circular—Maher & Hulsebosch 
62 William Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





Central Public Utility Corp.— 
Analysis. — Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4 
Ill. 





Commodore Hotel, Inc. — De- 
scriptive circular—Seligman, Lu- 
betkin & Co., 41 Broad Street. 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 





Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica—Analytical study — Season- 
good & Haas, 63 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





L. A. Darling Co.—One com- 
pany in four growth fields — 
Analysis for dealers only—More- 
land: & Co., Penobscot Building. 





dles—Study of Berk-Sheer Fab- 


Detroit 26, Mich. 








135 So. La Salle 
Telephone State 8711 


New York Philadelphia 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Common 
| REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES Conv. Preference 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


Street, Chicago 3 
Teletype CG 273 


Dwight Manufacturing Co. — 
Descriptive analysis—du Pont, 
Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 





Electric Boat Company—Detail- 
ed discussion of interesting issue 
—Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, 
Inc., 30 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 





Empire District Electric—Mem- 
orandum—Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Also available are memoranda 
on Eastern Corporation and West- 
ern Light & Telephone. 





Grinnell: Corporation — Memo- 
randum indicating interesting out- 
look—F. J. Young & Co., Inc. 
52 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y 





Hammond Instrument Co. — 
Analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
at La Salle Street, Chicago 
3; Tia; 





MecLe'lan Stores 
Summary and 
Williston & Co., 
New York 6.N. Y. 

Also available is a leaflet of 
current comment on the general 
market situation. 


Company— 
analysis—J. R. 
115 Broadway, 





Miller Manufacturing Co.— 
Study of company and wholly 
owned subsidiaries—for dealers 
only—Comstock & Co., 231 South 


La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ll. 





National By-Products, Inc.— 
Memorandum on leading  pro- 
ducer of inedible grease, protein 
feeds and hides—Graefe and Com- 
pany, Equitable Building, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 





National Gas & Electric Corp 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
cellent speculative possibilities 
from oil developoments—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Terminals Corporatior 
— Circular — Adams & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 
Tl. 





New Bedford Rayon—Circular 
on attractive situation—F. H. Kol- 
ler & Co., Inc., 111 Broadway. 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Delaware Rayon. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Daytor 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Boston 9, Mass. 
Pollak. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular or 
interesting possibilities — Hoit 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Exchange Place, New York 5 
N. Y. 


Also available 


uations. 





atic Corporation. 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Boston 9, Mass 





Detailed memorandum 


ago 3, Ill. 





Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








dum on Standard Milling Co. 





Northwest Leather—Analvsis — 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Also available are 
analyses on Sterling Motors, Buda, 


Purolator Products, Inc. — An- 
alysis — J. F. Reilly & Co., 4 


is the current 
issue of Highlights of Wall Street 
discussing several interesting sit- 


Queens Borouch Ges & F'ectric 
Co.—Analysis—New York Hanse- 
120 Broadway, 


Ralston Steel Car Co.—Circular 
on interesting situation with fa- 
vorable long-term outlook—Ler- 
ner & Co., 10 Post Office Square. 


St. Louis Public Service “A” — 
First 
Securities Company of Chicago. 
134 South La Salle Street, Chic- 


Also available is a memoran- 


Sterling Incorporated—Study of 
attractive situation — Hayden, 
Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
oeen running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers. Corporation, 
re Avenue, New York l,, 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
tecent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buh! Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





Upson Co. — Descriptive Cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubekin & Co., 
1 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also detailed circulars on 
Tennessee Products: Wellman En- 
rineering Co.; Shatterproof Glass;’ 
Temple Coal. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Annual Golf Tourney 


Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange held ‘heir 47th annual 
Golf Tournament on July 2 at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, in Ma- 
maroneck. 

Robert J. Jacobson, of Luke HM. 
Rose & Co., won with a low gross 
of 74. The other winner was Ar- 
thur Lamborn, of De Coppet & 
Doremus, who won the Charles 
R. Gay Cup presented by the for- 
mer President of -he Exchange, 
with a score of. 87, handicap 22, 
and low net of 65. Runners up to 
Mr. Jacobson for low gross were 








Edwin Crandell and Edward Nes- 
bitt each with a score of 76. Run- 
ner up for low net was James 
Meehan, of M. J. Meehan & Co., 
with a score of 81-15-66. 

Approximately .150 members 
participated in the compe ition, 
the first foursome teeing off at 
9:30 a.m. and the last at 4:30 p.m. 
150 additional members, a num- 
ber of whom left for Winged Foot 
in a special bus after the close of 
the day’s market, attended the 
evening dinner which climaxed 
the tournament. 

Emil Schram, President of the 
Exchange; John A. Coleman, Ad- 
ler, Coleman & Co., Chairman of 
the Board, and Robert L. Stott 
and Robert P. Boylan, Governors; 
were among the players. 

Mr. Coleman presented Mr. 
Schram with a set cf clubs and a 
golf bag. 


Schafer Bros. Resumes 
Active Business 


Schafer Bros. announces the 
resumption of active business 
with the return from the armed 
services of Edward Schafer, Jr., 
and Oscar S. Schafer and the ad- 
mission to the firm as a limited 
partner of Milton L. Levy. The 
firm is opening a new office at 
61 Broadway, New York Cicy. 


Edward Schafer, Jr., served as 
a First Lieutenant in the air corps, 
and Oscar S. Schafer served as a 
Major with the 29th Tactical Air 
Command in the European Thea- 
tre. Milton L. Levy was a Major, 
A. U. S. and served as Post Ex- 
change Officer of the New York 
Port of Embarkation. 

Schafer Bros. is one of the old- 
est member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It was founded 
Jan. 1, 1860, by Samuel and Simon 
Schafer and has conducted a gen- 
eral investment commission busi- 
ness uninterruptedly as members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
since that time. Edward, Jr., and 
Oscar.S. Schafer are grandsons of 
the original founders. . Edward 








Schafer, Jr., floor partner of the 
firm, has been a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange since 
1929. 
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NYSE Governors 


On Corporate Membership 


John A. Coleman, Chairman of Board of Governors, releases state- 


ments of Amvas Ames, partner o 


of George R. Kantzler, of E. F. Hutton & Co., against proposition. 


General membership meetings w 


scheduled for July 17 and 24, and Board of Governors will take 


up matter on Sept. 5. 


John A. Coleman, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange, recently released statements of Amyas 
; >. 


Ames, a part- 
ner of Kidder, 


—- © 


| i 





Peabody & 
Co., and of 
George R. 
Kantzler, 
partner of E. 
F. Hutton & 
Co., made ata | 


meeting ar- 
ranged by the 
Associations 
of Stock Ex- 
change Firms 
and held May 


Hear Arguments 


f Kidder, Peabody, in favor, and 


ith respect to the proposal are 





ment of the chain store system in 
the securities business. I must ad- 
mit that I have a well-developed 
dislike of bigness, and if that 
were the i:sue, I would be op- 
posed to the admission of corpo- 
rate members. I believe sincerely, 
that the securities business should 
provide a persona.ized service, 
and that it snould be a profession 
rather than an industrial machine. 

“After all, we are _ talking 
of the securities business—a high- 
ly personalized business — not 
General Motors or U. S. Steel, and 





22, at which 
Governors of 
the Associa- 
tion and Gov- 
ernors of the 
Exchange were present. Purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss the 
proposal to permit corporate 
membership in the Exchange. Re- 
ferring to the meeting, M:. Cole- 
man stated as follows: 

“The Board of Governors of the 
Exchange felt that members and 
allied members should have the 
benefit of the views expressed by 
Messrs. Ames and Kantzler in or- 
der that they might have all the 
information available with respect 
to the proposal to permit member 
corporations. A copy of their 
statement is attached. 

“Two meetings will be held in 
New York to which all members 
and allied members are invited 
and at which questions with re- 
spect to the proposal to permit 
member corporations will be wel- 
comed. These meetings will take 
place in the Room of the Board of 
Governors on the Sixth Floor of 
the Exchange Building at 3:15 
o’clock p.m., on Wednesday, July 
17, 1946, and Wednesday, July 24, 
1946. Every member and a!lied 
member is urged to attend one 
of these meetings which will be 
along identicai lines. 

“It is the present intention of 
the Board of Governors of the 
Exchange to determine at its 
meeting to be held on Thursday, 
Sept. 5, 1946, whether or not to 
submit to the membership for 
vote amendments to the Constitu- 
tion to permit member corpora- 
tions.” 


John A. Coleman 


Mr. Ames’ Arguments 


Amyas Ames in his statement 
favoring the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution of the 
Exchange pointed out that four- 
teen registered exchages permit 
corporation to hold memberships 
and that there was no connection 
in the securities business between 
size and the corporate form of 
organization. 


“Many opponents of the right of 
member firms to incorporate,” Mr. 
Ames stated, “have been influ- 
enced 


New York Stock | 


in their thinking by the 
fear that the corporate structure 
would lead to further develop- 


therefore, I believe the most re- 
liable evidence avaiiable to us is 
| the record of developments in our 
own field. 

| “First, the biggest firm in the 
| securities business is a member 
| partnership, bigger by over $6,- 
| 300,000 than the largest potential 
member corporation. 

“Second, the ten largest part- 
nerships are bigger in the ratio 
‘of 5 to 3 than the ten largest 
corporations. 

“Third, the ten smallest part- 
i|nerships show average capital of 
$30,000; the ten smallest corpora- 








tions show average capital of 
$26,000. 
“Fourth, the average partner- 


ship is bigger in the ratio of 3 to 2. 

“So if bigness is the issue, the 
record shows that it is here in 
the partnership form. The prob- 
lem of unfair competition occa- 
sioned by size alone is a separate 
problem, equally applicable to 
member firms and member cor- 
porations. If either the member 
firm or the member corporation 
grows to such a size as to create 
unfair competition, that problem 
will have to be attacked separate- 
ly. However, the records show 
that there is no direct connection 
in the security business between 
size and and the corporate form. 


“T believe it is important in dis- 
cussing size to determine how it 
came to the securities business. 
The big member firms grew out 
of periods of adversity, very low 
volume and hard times. Members 
carried on as best they could for 
as long as they could, for this is 
a highly personalized business 
and every man likes to be his own 
boss. But the period of adversity 
was too long. The reserves were 
not adequate, so that the firms 
combined, bringing about for the 
first time the really large part- 
nership. Hard times will come 
again and then once again the 
question will be, how strong is the 
small member? We believe that 
with the corporate form, members 
both large and small will be help- 
ed in putting their financial 
houses in such order that they 
will not be forced into mergers 
during lean years, but rather will 
be able to continue their inde- 
pendent existence. We feel, there- 

(Continued on page 114) 





Customers and Competitors 
In Latin America 


By ARTHUR A. KRON* 
Executive Vice-President and Treasurer Gotham Advertising Co. 


Mr. Kron, who recently returned from tour of Latin America, asserts 
that it appears other nations will receive most of- benefits of our 
schemes to manipulate the economies of these countries so they will 
buy more American merchandise. Helds Latin American peoples 
are not ready for higher living standards, and claims reciprocal 
trade agreements with these countries are negated by import restric- 
tions. Urges cleser business and cultural relations between the 
Americas and cautions regarding growing competition from Euro- 
pean producers, due to OPA and other restrictions on trade. 

As our chairman has told you, it is a little over two weeks since 
I arrived back in New York from a trip that took me completely 
around Latin . 
America, stop- 
ping in 17 
countries dur- 
ing a _ period 
o f four 
months. 
I called on 
practically all 


>. 
4 





and the peoples of the various 
countries toward our nation 
and its exporters. And I learned 
a little, too, about some of the 
products we should import from 
them. 

This was not my first trip into 
Latin American countries, nor will 





the principal, it be my last. But the significance 
media—talked of what I observed has made a 
with the dis- deep and lasting impression, full 
tributors of of hope for the future, yet appre- 
our clients — hensive because carelessness in 
checked into tactics, lack of understanding, and 
the efforts government neglect, all on our 


and progress 
of our compe- 
tition — and 
learned all I could about the atti- 
tude of the different governments 


part, may whisk away for dec- 
ades, maybe forever, the greatest 
opportunity we have ever had to 
build a brotherhood with those 
whom we now loosely call our 
“Good Neighbors.” 

I think that, by and large, we 


Arthur A. Kron 


*Address by Mr. Kron before 


J. S. Barr Incorporates 

ITHACA, N. Y.—J. S. Barr & 
Co., Savings Bank Building, is 
now doing business as a corpora— 
tion. Officers are Joseph S. Barr, 
President; Priscilla S. Barr, Vice- 
President; Ernest S. Terrill, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; and Marion T. 
Barr, Assistant Secretary. Mr. 
Barr was formerly propretor of 
the firm with which Mr, Terrill 
was also associated. 


Bales in Lubbock 


LUBBOCK, TEX.—Robert B. 
Bales is engaging in the securities 
business from offices at 916 Main 
Street. 








Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. 


COMMON 





KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, ll. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 








the Export Advertising Associa- 
York City, 


take ourselves much too seriously 
when we talk about and plan and 
(Continued on page 108) 
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NSTA Notes 


TWIN CITY BOND TRADERS CLUB 


The President of the Twin City Bond Traders Club, William J. 
Lau, of C. S. Ashmun & Company, Minneapolis, announces that 
the organization’s annual Golf Tournament and Field Day will be 
held at Keller Golf Course, St. Paul, Thursday, July 25, 1946. The 
Entertainment Committee in charge of arrangements consists of: 

E. Byron Kairies—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Min- 
neapolis. 

George V. Jackish—Harris Upham & Company, Minneapolis. 

Robert M. Rice—R. M. Rice & Company, Minneapolis. 

There will be numerous golf prizes and a fine array of valuable 
gifts distributed as door prizes. All dealers and traders are cordially 
invited to attend this affair. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT & MICHIGAN 


The Securities Traders Association of Detroit & Michigan, Inc., 
will hold their annual Summer Golf Party and Outing Friday, 
July 12, at the Western Golf and Country Club. The Traders will 
entertain out-of-town guests and their own members the night before 
with a buffet dinner and cocktail party at the Savoyard Club. 
Guest fee, $10. Paul I. Moreland, of Moreland & Company, is 
President of the club, while the committee in charge of arrangements 
is Claude G. Porter, of Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, Chairman; 
Douglas H. Campbell, of First Michigan Corporation; H. Terry Snow- 
day, of E. H. Rollins & Sons Inc., and Don W. Miller, of McDonald- 
Moore & Co. 


BOND CLUB OF LOUISVILLE 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Bond Club of Louisville, 
the following officers were elected to serve for the following year: 

President—John D. Faison, The Bankers Bond Co. 

Vice-President—William O. Alden, O’Neal, Alden & Co. 

Secretary—Henry Christman, James C. Willson & Co. 

Treasurer—Alexander Hamilton, Stein Bros. & Boyce. 

National Committeemen—Berwyn T. Moore, Berwyn T. Moore 
& Co.; Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


























PICKERING 
*GLENMORE 


CHICAGO 
Telephone: Dearborn 6161 


“THE MEYERCORD CO. 


PORTLAND ELECTRIC POWER 6% PFD. 


*Prospectus available upon request 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


LUMBER CO. 
DISTILLERIES 


3, ILLINOIS 
Teletype: CG 1200 


nas 
helene ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 

THE SECURITIES OF 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 


Koehring Co. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Red Top Brewery Co. 

Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 
Compo Shoe Mach. Co. Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Marlin Rockwell Corp. James Manufacturing Co. 


LOW I & CO. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


225 EAST MASON ST. MILWAUKEE (2) 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 Teletype MI 488 

















NATIONAL TERMINALS 
CORPORATION 


Preferred 


and Common Stocks | 


Circular on Request ) 


Ww 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0108 





Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
Howard Industries, Inc. 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
*Milier Manufacturing Co. } 
Nutrine Candy Company 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 


*Detailed Analysis Available 
Upon Request 


COMSTOCK & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501f 
Teletype CG 955 








Macfadden Publications 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 














HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


|| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
||| 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
|| CG 262 Central 0780 
| Offices in Wisconsin 
HI Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
\| Madison Wausau 
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Empire District Electric 
Eastern Corporation 
Western Light & Telephone 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 


N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 





Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 














Philadelphia 
Bank & Insurance 


Stocks 


Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
3-6s 2039, Pfd. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Locust 147 HAnover 2-2280 








Teletype PH 257 








Inland Gas 


Ist 6Yes 50% Paid 
lowa So. Utilities 


Common 


Midland Utilities 


Common 


GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 
Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Exch. 
Members New York Curb Exch. (Assoc.) 
213 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
New York Phone Bell System Tel. 
WhHitehall 4-2300 PHLA 591 





























Alberene Stone Corp. 
Common 
San-Nap-Pak Mfg. 
Common 


Struthers Wells Corp. 


Preferred 


LEWIS C. DICK CO. 


1420 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 2 


el. Pennypacker 1787 N.Y. Phone REctor 2-0037 
Bell System Teletype PH 205 


























Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stecl Corp. com. 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 
Penna. Engineering Co. com. 
So. Colorado Power Co. com. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 








Phila. Elec. Co. Common 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. Common 
Harshaw Chem. Co. Common 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 0100 


1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


The Philadelphia “story” was 


relatively poor “notices” it received in some quarters prior to its 
‘actual appearance. We have reference, of course, to the marked suc- 
| cess that attended the recent award by the Pennsylvania metropolis 
| of approximately $30,000,000 bonds. 

Now a flotation of that size, by a public agency, even in these 
times when the volume of unem-® 


ployed cash is at fantastically high 
levels, is not to be taken too 
lightly. This is additionally true 
when it is considered that the 
borrower in question is by no 
means a stranger to the invest- 
ment market. For, while Phila- 
delphia has not been particularly 
prolifigate in the past in its credit 
operations, it nevertheless follows 
that a lot of cash (via borrowing) 
is required in the development of 
such an important industrial and 
residential area. 


When the Philadelphia fiscal 
officers opened bids on the $29,- 
050,000 bonds (all of which, in- 
cidentally, were being sold for 
new capital purposes), they 
were in receipt of tenders from 
two syndicates. These groups, 
however, represented probably 
the strongest aggregations ever 
represented in the competition 
for a municipal flotation. Each 
unit had its share of the out- 
standing names in the financial 
industry. 


Emerging the winner for the 
business at hand (and by not too 
great a comfortable margin, more- 
over), was a syndicate headed by 
the National City Bank of New 
York, with other principal partic- 
ipants being Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Lehman Bros., Blyth & Co., The 
First Boston Corp., Northern Trust 
Co., Chicago, and the Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Association of San Francisco. 


The group specified interest 
rates ranging from 14% to 4% 
for the bonds, which mature seri- 
ally from 1947 to 1996 inclusive, 
with the bid providing a net in- 
terest cost to the city of no more 
than 1.5959%. This contrasts with 
the net cost of 1.6216% contained 
in the unsuccessful tender entered 
by an aggregation managed by 
Drexel & Co., and _ including, 
among others, the Chase National 
Bank, Bankers Trust Co., Chemi- 


Ripley & Co., Smith, Barney & 
Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
Mellon Securities Corp. 


Immediately upon receiving 
the award, the successful Na- 
tional City Bank account re- 
offered . the bonds for public 
subscription, with the _ scale 
ranging from 0.30% to a dollar 
price of 99. Investors lost lit- 
tle time in placing their orders, 
with the result that the deal 
proved an immediate sell-out. 

* x * 


The largest branch banking sys- 
tem in the city of Pittsburgh be- 


cal Bank & Trust Co., Harriman). 


certainly a best seller, despite the 





gan operations on July 1 as the 
Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co., a consolidation of the 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh 
and the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Co. The new institution will rank 
among the first 50 of the nation’s 
15,000 banks and will serve over 
275,000 customers. Its capital ex- 
ceeds $28,000,000, while its total 
resources approximate $400,000,- 
000. Robert C. Downie is Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer 
and Frank F. Brooks is Chairman 
of the board. 


Bd * * 


On June 28, an underwriting 
syndicate, which included, among 
others, Stroud & Co., Inc., Graham, 
Parsons & Co. and Wurts, Dulles 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and Thom- 
as & Co., A. E. Masten & Co., 
Fauset, Steele & Co. and Phillips, 
Schmertz & Robinson of Pitts- 
burgh, on June 28 formally of- 
fered $23,500,000 of Pennsylvania 
Electric Co. first mortgage bonds, 
234% series due 1976, at 102.47% 
and accrued interest. On the same 
date, an issue of 101,000 shares of 
$100 par value of 3.70% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, series C, of 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. was of- 
fered at $102.50 per share (and 
accrued dividend from June 1, 
1946) by another syndicate which 
included, among others, Drexel & 
Co. and Butcher & Sherrerd, both 
of Philadelphia. 


The net proceeds from this fi- 
nancing, together with the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of $5,000,000 
of instalment notes and the pro- 
ceeds ($1,376,800) to be received 
from the sale of 68,843 shares of 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. com- 
mon stock to Associated Electric 
Co., will be applied by the Penn- 
sylvania company toward the 
payment to Pennsylvania Edi- 
son Co. ef $42,451,400, being the 
purchase price for the acquisi- 
tion by the Electric company 
from the Edisen company of all 
the assets of the latter subject 
to certain liabilities. 

ok * fe 


On June 19, a. syndicate which 
included, among others, Graham, 
Parsons & Co., E. W. Clark & Co., 
Wurts, Dulles & Co. and Yarnall 
& Co., all of Philadelphia, and 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch of Pitts- 
burgh, offered $30,000,000 of Phil- 
adelphia Electric Power Co. first 
mortgage 254% bonds, due 1975, at 
102.567% and accrued interest 


from July 1. 1946. These bonds are 








guaranteed unconditionally by en- 


dorsement as to payment of prin- | 
| 
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Valuation and Appraisal 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 


Valuation and Appraisal 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


Compilation of 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGAL BONDS 


Copies on Request 


STROUD & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


123 SO. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Allentown Pittsburgh Reading Scranton Williamsport 



















120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
















subsidiary of Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Power Co. 

The sale of these bonds is a 
part of the company’s refinanc- 
ing program, which also includes 
(1) the issue and sale of $12,- 
000,000 of its 10-year serial 
notes to certain banks and one 
insurance company at 100%, 
(2) the issue and sale to Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., parent 
company, of 120,000 shares of 
common stock at par ($25 per 
share), and (3) the issue by the 
company of 242,000 shares of 
common stock in exchange for 
$6,050,000 principal amount of 
its 6% demand note presently 
held by the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., such exchange to be 
made upon redemption of the 
8% cumulative preferred stock. 


The net proceeds are to be used 
to (a) redeem on Aug. 1, 1946, at 
105% all of the outstanding $29,- 
731,000 first mortgage gold bonds, 
542% series due 1972, and to re- 
deem on or about Aug. 15, 1946, at 
$28 per share all of the outstand- 
ing 480,000 shares of 8% cumula- 
tive preferred stock, par $25 per 
share. 

* * * 

Edward G. Budd, President of 
The Budd Co., on June 20 an- 
nounced that the company has 
completed arrangements for the 
offering to common stockholders 
of record June 21 of 540,573 new 
shares of common stock at $16 per 
share on the basis of one new 
share for each five shares held. 
Rights will expire on July 8. The 
net proceeds will be used to in- 
crease working capital and to 
finance purchases of additional 
machinery and equipment, etc. 


Mr. Budd also announced that 
the Equitable Assurance Society 
of the United States has ap- 
proved the purchase of $30,- 
000,000 of 354% 15-year sinking 
fund debentures of The Budd 
Co. at par and accrued interest 
to the date of delivery. 

* zk 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, on 
June 18 announced that it had 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission an offering 
of 150,000 shares of new $100 par 
value cumulative preferred stock 
in exchange for the present out- 
standing 454% preferred stock, on 
a share for share basis. The com- 
mon stockholders, at their meet- 
ing on July 5, will vote on ap- 
proving the new issue. Mellon 
Securities Corp. will head an 
underwriting group which will 
offer to the public any of the new 
preferred stock not issued in ex- 
change, the proceeds to be used to 
redeem any of the unexchanged 
shares of 434% preferred stock at 
$107.50 per share. Koppers also 
announced that the serial notes 
of 1944, bearing interest of 1.8% 


‘to 2.5%, of which $8,400,000 was 


outstanding on Dec. 31, 1945, had 


been paid and replaced by a new 


issue of serial bank notes of $8,- 
000,000, bearing interest at 1.75%. 
In addition, the company stated 
that it had completed arrange- 
ments for borrowing $10,000,000 to 
finance expansion and provide 
working capital. 
* * 

The United Corporation has ap- 
plied to the SEC for authority to 
pay in full the accumulated and 
unpaid dividends on its $3 cumu- 





| cipal and interest by the Susque-'lative preference stock which as 
hanna Power Co., a wholly-owned | of July 1, 1946 amounted to $7.50 


per share, or a total of $9,110,242 
on the 1,214,699 shares outstand- 
ing. 

If this pe‘ition is approved, a 
plan will be submitted to dis- 
pose of its holdings of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp. common 
stock to United common stock- 
holders. It is also planned to 
pay the regular quarterly div- 
idend of 75 cents per share on 
the $3 preference stock on Oct. 
1, next. 

* * * 


The Sun Ray Drug Co., of Phila- 
delphia has acquired for approxi- 
mately $358,000 the Media Drug 
Co., which has 14 stores in the 
Philadelphia area. Sun Ray also 
proposes to issue $2,000,000 of 15- 
year debentures, the proceeds of 
which are to be used to pay off 
a $1,050,000 bank loan, reimburse 
Sun Ray for funds spent in ac- 
quiring Media, and for improve- 
ments. 

iz * cd 

F. R. Marlier, President of Port- 
able Products Corp. of Pittsburgh, 
on July 1 announced that this 
company has acquired the con- 
troling interest in the American 
Pad & Textile Co. of Greenfield, 
Ohio, which manufactures horse 
collar pads, marine life saving 
equipment, etc. 

* * * 

On June 20, the Philco Corp. 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a new issue 
of 100,600 shares of preferred 
stock, series A, of $100 par value 
per share, which are to be offered 
publicly, the net proceeds to be 
used to finance a major part of 
the company’s construction plan. 

* Ee * 


The SEC on June 11 approved 
the proposal of ithe Metropolitan 
Edison Co. to purchase all the out- 
standing capital stock and scrip 
of the Edison Illuminating Co. of 
Easton, Pa., from the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. 

* * ~ 
The Pennsylvania RR. on 

June 26 declared a dividend of 

50 cents per share on its capital 

stock, payable July 30 te 

holders of record July 6. This 
compares with $1 paid on April 

13, last, $1.50 on Dec. 13, 1945, 

and $1 on June 27, 1945. It was 

pointed out that the dividend 
just declared has not been 
earned currently, but is being 
paid from earnings of prior 


years, 


cs %* cg 


Janney & Co. of Philadelphia on 
June 20 offered 6,200 shares of 
common stock (no par value) of 
Boone County Coal Corp. at $25 
per share. Of this issue, only 
2.226% shares represented new 
financing, the other 3,973%4 shares 
were offered on behalf of the 
Weldon Corp. The net proceeds tao 
the Boone corporaton will be 
added to treasury funds. The pro 
forma balance sheet as of April 30, 
1946, after giving effect to the 
above financing and to the retire- 
ment as of April 1, 1946 of the 
preferred stock at 105 and divi- 
dends, showed total current assets 
of $769,638 and total current lia- 
bilities of $310,309. 
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CORPORATE and MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 
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RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & KERNER, INC. 


Investment Securities 
1518 Locust Street, 
Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore 
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Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Curb Maintains Position in Kaiser-Fraser Listing 


In letter to Ernest Cornell, Ohio 
Posner, President of Curb, denies 
by listing. 
enterprise is not in production. S 
change listing differs from that of 


During a conference in Columbus, Ohio, between representatives 
of the New York Curb Exchange and the State Securities Commission 


of Ohio, at which the Exchange ® 


Cites SEC registration, and holds public knows that 


securities administrator, Edwin 
investment public can be misled 


ays attitude taken in a stock ex- 
a “Blue Sky” law administrator. 





refused to withdraw the Kaiser- 
Fraser shares from trading on the 
ground that “the 34,000 holders of 
the stock would not be getting the 
protection they deserve,” a letter, 
dated July 1 and written by Ed- 
win Posner, President of the New 
York Curb Exchange, was person- 
ally delivered to Ernest Cornell, 
Chief of the Division of Securities 
of Ohio, which contained a de- 
fense of the ground for listing 
the issue. On June 17 (as noted 
in the “Chronicle” of June 20, p. 
3351), Mr. Cornell threatened to 
prohibit dealings by Ohio brokers | 
with the Curb Exchange in either 
Kaiser-Fraser shares or in all se- 
curities, on the ground that in the 
second public offerings of the 
shares, the price had been ad- 
vanced from $10 to $20.25 per 
share, Mr. Cornell, at the end of | 
the hearing at Columbus on July 
2, made no decision in the matter. 


Text of Curb Letter 


The full text of Mr. Posner’s 
jetter of July 1, to Mr. Cornell, 


follows: 





July 1, 1946 
Hon. Ernest Cornell, Chief 
Division of Securities, 
614 Ohio Dept.’s of State Building, 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Re: Kaiser-Fraser Corporation 
Dear Mr. Cornell: 


Your letter of June 17th was 
received by us during the after- 
noon of June 18th, about 24 hours 
after the national news. agencies 
and New York City newspapers 
had deluged us with inquiries re- 


sulting from your release of a| 
portion of the contents thereof. 
Naturally, not having received 


your letter, we were forced to an- 
Swer all inquiries by stating that 
we could make no comment until 
it had been received. 

The only portions of your letter 
which were carried in any of the 
newspapers which we have seen 
were the following: 

“Your Exchange by listing cer- 
tain unseasoned securities without 
earnings is misleading the gen- 
eral investing public. ... It would 
seem to us that the listing of an 
unseasoned security without earn- 
ings as are the Kaiser-Fraser 
shares would tend to destrov the 
regulatory provisions of our Blue 
Sky laws.” 

Your statement as quoted above 
is the cause of considerable sur- 
prise On our part. No representa- 
tion has ever been made by the 
New York Curb Exchange as a 
condition of acquiring “Blue Sky” 
exemption in Ohio, or for any 
other purpose, that only securi- 
ties with a seasoned earnings rec- 
ord are eligible for listing. Asa 
matter of fact, such statements as 
we have published in this regard, 
one of which will be quoted later, 
are directly opposite. Further- 
more, although we do not profess 
to know the background of the 
securities laws of your State, we 
cannot conceive that it was con- 
templated that only securities 
which were seasoned earningswise 
would be eligible for sale to the 
residents of the State, which 
seems to be borne out by the fact 
that you qualified the original 
September, 1945, offering of 
Kaiser-Fraser stock and permitted 
its sale in your State shortly after 
the incorporation of the company. 
. As we understood the situation, 
the difficulty in qualifying the 
second offering in your State in 
January, 1946, arose not because 
ef the lack of an earnings record 
per se, but for the reasons stated 
in your Mr. Van Hayde’s letter of 
Jan. 8, 1946, to the attorneys rep- 
resenting the company, as follows: 


ties Act, Administrative Rulings 
has held that an offering to the 
public of shares of the same class 
at different prices is an offering 
made on grossly unfair terms un- 
less there has been an intervening 
improvement in the _ financial 
status of the corporation between 
the dates of the two offerings.” 
As our Mr. Keena informed you 
in his letter of June 13, 1946, we 
can readily understand and ap-| 
preciate your viewpoint in this 
regard, particularly in relation- 
ship to your function as a securi- 
ties commission, which causes you 
to approach consideration of an 





a somewhat different viewpoint 
from that with which an Ex- 
change considers a listing applica- 
tion. Mr. Keena discussed this 
phase in detail in his letter to you 
of April 22, 1946 in the Alaska 
Airlines case, wherein he stated: 

“Basically, the problem in this 
case, and I assume in most cases 
which come before your Division, 
hinges upon the question of offer- 
ing price. In other words, essen- 
tially your decision in practically | 
every case comes down to a ques- | 
tion of whether you should per- | 
mit a certain security to be sold | 
in your State at a specified price. | 
We can realize that the deter- | 
mination of the proper price for | 
any security is aitways a difficult | 
roblem which imposes serious re- 
ponsibilities upon your Division, | 
and we can readily appreciate | 
and understand your views in the | 
case of Alaska Airlines, Inc. and | 
other similar cases which may 
come before you. 

“This brings us back to the | 
point discussed in Col. Lock-| 
wood’s letter to you of June 21, | 
1945, which is that the approach | 
cf a stock exchange to a listing 
application differs somewhat from 
the approach of a securities com- 
mission, in that while the price to 
the public is probably the prin- 
cipal factor in your calculations, 
when the application comes be- 
fore the listing committee of a 
stock exchange, the exchange is 
being asked to provide a market- ! 
place for an issue which has al- 
ready been sold and distributed, 
and will find its own level in a 
free and oven market on the Ex- 
change. Theoretically at least, if 
the issue has been overpriced in 
its original sale to the public, such 
fact should be reflected in sube- 
quent dealings in the stock.” 

So much for the broad question 
of “Blue Sky” qualification versus 
stock exchange listing. As to 
Kaiser-Fraser Corporation specif- 
ically, you have requested us to 
furnish you with “complete de- 
tails and the various steps which 
(we) took and the reasons why 
(we) listed the common shares of 
the Kaiser-Fraser Corporation, 
when (we) knew such shares at 
the second offering price could 
not be registered in Ohio.” 

The various steps which we 
took in listing the stock of this 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Members 
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419 Wood Street 61 Broadway 
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Grant 3900 Bowling Green 9-3987 | 





“Ruling 21 of the Ohio Securi- 





| the Constitution of your Associa- 


Marketing Leadership Needed 


By HON. HENRY 
Secretary of 


Secretary Wallace urges marketing leadership expand and improve 
science of distribution and set sights to néwer and higher horizons. 
Says nation is now in unusual good economic position and effort 
should be directed toward avoiding depressions on inflationary 
booms. Tells of plans for marketing research by Commerce Depart- 
ment and warns, unless incomes are increased and broadly distrib- 
uted, one-sided and unequal deflation will set in and our free enter- 


prise system will be threatened. 


It is very clear that the business function of marketing is a par- 
ticularly strategic function in keeping the life blood of our economic 
system circu- ® 
lating through 
all its parts— 
the life blood 
of active, 
healthy pur- 
chasing power 
| that provides 
‘the demand 

that buys the 
: : * : ith; Production 
application for qualification with fi: Pte astssy! 
| jobs that jus- 
tify the wages 


and the prof- 
its. I like your 
definition of 
marketing as 
it is given in 





Henry A. Wallace 


tion — ‘marketing includes those 
business activities involved in the 





*An address by Secy. Wallace 
at luncheon of the American Mar- 
keting Association, New York 


A. WALLACE* 
Commerce 











City, June 26, 1946. 


flow of goods and services from 
production to consumption.” 

According to this definition, 
you, as marketing men, are in a 
particularly strategic spot in our 
national economic machine. Since 
you are approaching the job of 
marketing in the scientific spirit, 
I know you have discovered that 
it is not a separate thing but is 
an integral part of the whole 
machine; and that your thinking, 
your basic analysis, has to em- 
brace the whole economy. 

It doesn’t take an economist to 
understand the central fact of this 
integrated economic machine—the 
basic importance of the flow of 
purchasing power—the simple fact 
that if the purchasing power is 
not used either for consumption 
or investment, the flow of this 
business life blood will slow 
down. Your job, I take it, is to 
keep the life blood pumping. 

Marketing men more than most 

(Continued on page 106) 





What Is the Government Doing 
To Our Political System? 


By HAROLD 


President of Princeton. University 


Leading educator calls attention 


arising out of development of “Big Government.” 


confused by labor economists, 


omists, and the like, and more state enlarges its sphere of action, 
the greater the incentive for citizens to vote “with a view to their 
own pockets.” Sees danger of party spirit developing into a “spirit 
of faction” and attacks pressure groups as leading to democracy’s 
Urges more civic intelligence and virtue as foun- 
dation for democratic government. 


destruction. 


The year I graduated from college, James Bryce published a | 
little book of lectures, delivered at Yale University, entitled ‘“Hind- 
rances to Good ®— - 


Citizenship.” | 
He pointed out | 
the familiar | 
discrepancy 
between what | 
the theory of | 
democracy re- 
quires of 
citizens an 
what the prac- 
tice of democ- 
racy reveals. 
No other form 
of government 
demands’ such 
high intelli- 
gence, public 
spirit and vir- 
tue in its citizens. Yet everywhere, 





Dr. Harold W. Dodds 





“From an address by Dr. Dodds 


its | 
da| 





before Princeton National Alumni 





W. DODDS* 


to infections in our body politic 
Says we are 
farm economists, money econ- 





he observed, democracy had failed 
(Oo live up to expectations. 

The first hindrance to the suc- 
cess of democratic government to 
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Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 
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which he directed his attention 
was the sin of indolence. It con- 
sists in a neglect to inform one-| 
self on public issues and vote and | 
in an unwillingness to serve in| 
public office. This apathy con-| 
tradicts the basic assumption of 
classical democracy that the aver- | 
age man must be “an active, in-| 
structed and intelligent ruler of | 
his country.” 

The second hindrance to good 
citizenship, Bryce pointed out, | 
was private self-interest. Selfish | 
considerations are always present. 
in politics, as in other spheres of | 
life. The rawest form is the out- 


Association, Princeton, N. J., June |Tight bribery of voters and public 


23, 1946. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Real Estate Securities 














The new real estate public financing that we spoke of sometime 


ago was issued on July 2—entitled, Hilton Hotels Corporation. 


It 


consisted of 400,000 shares of common stock at $17.50 a share, 
amounting to $6,125,000, and 24,000 shares of 4% convertible pref- 
erence stock at $50 a share, amounting to $1,200,000 (proceeds of the 


preferred went to C. N. Hilton, 


not the company). All of this 


financing is subject to a long-term debt of $25,339,315.23. plus $10,- 
000,000 par value of first preferred stock which has been authorized 


but not yet issued. 


The company owns or leases the following hotels in the fol- 


lowing locations: 
Name and Location— 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill.___-_- 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill._____- 
Plaza Hotel, New York.____--_-_-- 
*Dayton Biltmore, Dayton, Ohio__ 
Town House, Los Angeles, Calif._ 
Hilton Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 
*Hilton Hotel, El Paso, Texas___- 
Hilton Hotel, Lubbock, Texas_-__- 
*Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.____.________-__-- 


*Leaseholds. 


The Roosevelt in New York, the® 


Hilton in Longview, Texas, and 
the Palacio Hilton in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, which have sometimes 
been advertised as part of the 
“Hilton Hotel Chain,” are not 
part of this new issue. However, 
the corporation is negotiating for 
an interest in the Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel in Palm Beach, 
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SECURITIES 
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* * 
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SOLD 
QUOTED 
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L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 


Approx. Rooms 
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Fla., the St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco, Calif., and the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Los Angeles. 


Based upon the balance sheets 
of the consolidating corporations 
as at March 31, 1946, and subject 
to the notes constituting an in- 
tegral part of such balance sheets, 
after giving effect to the Agree- 
ment of Consolidation and after 
deducting the item of $325,000.52 
for goodwill, which has been 
eliminated by a charge to sur- 
plus, $788,347.05 of prepaid ex- 
penses and deferred charges, a 
reserve for contingencies of $1,- 
700,000 recently established by 
the board of directors of the com- 
pany and leasehold improvements 
of $33,959.81, the net book value 
of the 1,145,285 shares of common 
stock outstanding upon consum- 
mation of the consolidation was 
$4.83 per share, or approximately 
27.6% of the price of $17.50 at 
which the shares of common stock 
are being offered pursuant to the 
prospectus. Based upon the pro 
forma balance sheet of the com- 
pany after giving effect to the 
sale of the 350,000 shares of com- 
mon stock which are underwritten 
and the exchange of notes of the 
consolidating corporations for con- 
vertible preference stock up to 
June 26, 1946, and subject to the 
notes constituting an integral 
part of such balance sheet, the 
net book value of the 1,495,285 
shares to be outstanding upon 


completion of such sale, after the 
same deductions as above, will be 
$7.38 per share, or approximately 
42.17% of the price of $17.50 at 
which the shares of common stock 


are being offered pursuant to the 
prospectus. 

Apparently, this new issue is 
being well received by the pub- 
lic market at the close of 
business Wednesday was 18% 
bid, offered at 185, against the 
issue price of 17%. For more 
complete details we suggest se- 
curing a copy of the prospectus 
from the underwriters. 








Toronto Exchange 
Re-Elects Officers 


TORONTO, ONT. Officers 
and members of ithe managing 
committee of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange were re-elected by ac- 
clamation at the annual meet- 
ing of the Exchange. J. B. White, 
J. B. White & Co., continues as 
President; R. J. Breckenridge. 
Breckenridge, McDonald & Co., is 
Vice-President; A. L. A. Richard- 
son, Dickson, Jolliffee & Co., 
Secretary, and J. T. Cannon, J. P. 
Cannon & Co., Treasurer. 

Members of the committee, also 
elected by acclamation are Gordon 
R. Bongard, Bongard & Co.; Fred- 
erick J. Crawford, F. J. Craw- 
ford & Co.; Frank G. Lawson, 
Lawson & Co.; W. G. Maicolm, 
A. E. Ames & Co.; and T. A. Rich- 
ardson, T. A. Richardson & Co. 





Feldmann & Gorey Now 
With Staff of Geyer 


Geyer & Co., Inc. announces 
that Herman A. Feldmann has 
become associated with the firm’s 
New York office, 67 Wall Street, 
and Walter C. Gorey has become 
connected with the San Francisco 
office in the Russ Building. Mr. 
Feldmann formerly was serving 
in the Supply Corps of the U. S. 
Naval Reserve with the rank of 
Commander. Mr. Gorey was a 
Captain in the Signal Corps of 
the U. S. Army. 


Victor J. Brady With 








Buckley Bros. in Ll. A. | 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Vic 
tor J. Brady has become associated 
with Buckley Brothers, members 
of the New York, Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles Stock Exchanges, 
in their office at 530 West Sixth 
Street. Mr. Brady, who has re 
cently been on war duty, was for- 


merly with A. G. Edwards & Sons 
for many years as Manager of the 
trading department of the New 





York office. 


Curb Exchange Built Up By 
Courage and Foresight 


Edwin Posner, in welcoming address at 25th anniversary dinner, 
extols work of men who brought organization to its present stature 
in the financial world. Asks for further cooperation to improve 
Exchange as a world marketplace. 
In a welcoming address at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner 
of the New York Curb Exchange, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York » 





City on June! 
27, Edwin 
Posner, the 
President and 
Chairman of 
the Board of 
Governors,ex- 
tolled the 
work and 
courage of 
members, both 
past and pres- 
ent, who in 
goodtimes 
and bad, 
brought the 
institution to 
its present 
position as a world marketplace 
‘His remarks on the occasion fol- 
low: 

If in the life of an individual or 
of an institution there comes a 
time when it may be honestly be- 
lieved that something substantial, 
something worth while, has been 
accomplished, a sense of satisfac- 
tion is only natural. Particularly 
is there a feeling of just pride if 
a public service has been per- 
formed. 

Such a moment is ours this 
evening. We are happy for what 
the Exchange is and for what it 
represents. It adds materially to 
our joy to have as guests so many 
who have helped us on our way. 
The entire membership welcomes 
you. 

The life and history of the New 
York Curb Exchange are both in- 
teresting and colorful. .I would 





Edwin Posner 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 
Hotel Bonds with Stock or Stock alone 


Governor Clinton Hotel 2, 1952 


National Hotel of Cuba 6, 1959 
Eastern Ambassador Hotels Units 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 


Savoy Plaza 3, 1956 
Sherneth Corp. 5°4, 1956 
The Madison 3, 1957 
870—7th Ave. 414, 1957 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-588 


like.to teil you of its struggles, 
| temporary setbacks, and ultimate 
success; but it would be presump- 
| tuous on my part to take up your 
time as I know you are waiting 
to hear those who are to follow 





me. Suffice it to say that we have 
lived through many trying 


led 
have 


who 
we 


the various men 
through the years, 


us 


periods, and that because of the! 
courage, wisdom and foresight of | 


ar-| 


rived at our present stature in the 
financial world. May I name to 
you some of those who have given 
us their best efforts during good 
and bad times: 

Edward R. McCormick, John W. 
Curtis, David U. Page, William S. 
Muiler, Howard C. Sykes, E. Burd 
Grubb, Clarence A. Bettman, and 
Fred C. Moffat. Last but, in my 
opinion, by no means least, a true 
friend who has never been a 
member or officer of the ex- 
change, but who, for almost 
twenty-five years, has guided us 
most ably with his kindly hand 
and keen mind. I refer to our 
beloved counsel, William A, 
Lockwood. 

I would like now to express our 
thanks and appreciation to those 
of our staff who are here tonight, 
also celebrating at least twenty- 
five years of loyal service with 
the exchange. 

Unfortunately, one who did 
yeoman work for the exchange in 
crucial days has passed on. Will 
you pause with me for a moment’s 
silence out of respect to the most 
fearless, constructive, forthright 
individual I have ever known, the 
late Arthur My!es? 

The present management of the 
exchange recognizes its debt to 
the leaders of the past. It is 
determined to carry on the tradi- 
tions and principles which have 
earned for it the respect of the 
financial community. We realize 
that new conditions must be met 
with modern thought and an un- 
bending will, not only to main- 
tain, but alse to improve the posi- 
tion of the exchange as a world 
marketplace. We need, and we 
ask, in this effort the constant co- 
operation of our members and of 
our friends. 

I trust that this evening will be 
both educational and enjoyable to 
all of you who have been kind 
enough to come. Again, welcome 
and our thanks. 





Celebrates with large dinner, 


City. More than 
attended, including Curb Ex- 


nation, and a galaxy of prominent 
leaders in finance, industry, and 
government. 

The principal address of the 
evening was made by Ferdinand 
Eberstadt of F. Eberstadt & Co., 
New York investment banking 
firm. Emil Schram, President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
Ganson Purcell, Chairman of .he 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and Edwin Posner, President 
of the Curb Exchange, also spoke. 
The three addresses are given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Guests of honor of the Exchange 
seated at the triple dais were in- 
troduced to -he gathering by Wil- 
liam A. Lockwood, general coun- 
sel of the Curb Exchange. Those 
guests included, besides the speak- 
ers named above: Lt. Col. Carel 
IF. Overhoff, President of the Am- 
sterdam Stock Exchange; John A. 
Coleman, Chairman of New York 
Stock Exchange; Gen. Julius Ochs 
Adler. The New York “Times”; 
Col. Gilbert T. Hodges, The New 
|'York “Sun”; Edward C. Werle, 
| Vice-Chairman, New York Curb 
| Exchange; Robert K. McCon- 
|naughey, James J. Caffrey, Rich- 














ard B. McEntire, all members of 


The New York Curb’s 25th Anniversary 


at which Ferdinand Eberstadt, 


Ganson Purcell, Emil Schram, and President Posner are speakers. 
The New York Curb Exchange celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of the transfer of its activities indoors, with a large dinner June 27 





at the Waldorf Astoria, New York® 
1,000 guests| the Securities & Exchange Com-< 


change members, representatives | 
of other markets throughout the} 


mission; and Edward F. Barrett 
and Benjamin F. Namm, Public 
Governors of the Curb Exchange, 

Also Alexander Biddle, Presi- 
dent Philadelphia Stock Exchange; 
J. Dorsey Brown, President Balti- 
more Stock Exchange; Philip B, 
Weld, President Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc.; Frederick H. Silence, 
President, New York Coffee & 
Sugar Exchange: Ody H. Lam- 
born, President National Associa- 
tion Commodity Exchanges; Ma- 
thew G. Ibbotson, Vice-Chairman 
Montreal Curb Market; Jacques 
Forget, Vice-Chairman Montreal 
Stock Exchange; Frank J. Knell, 
President New York Coton Ex-~ 
change; Joseph Mersel, President 
New York Mercantile Exchange; 
William K. Barclay, Jr., President 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers; Clarence E. Unterberg, 
President New York Security 
Dealers Association; and E. Burd 
Grubb, William S. Muller, Fred C, 


Moffatt, Edward R. McCormick, 
Howard C. Sykes, Clarence A. 
Be.tman, John W. Curtis, and 


David U. Page, all former Presi- 





dents of the Curb Exchange. 

Present at the dinner were thir- 
| teen charter members of the Curb 
| Exchange employees, Twenty- 
‘Five Year Club. 
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The New York Stock 


Exchange and the Curb 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President of the New York Steck Exchange 


Head of NYSE asserts Curb Exchange performs essential function 
in facilitating flow of capital and extols harmonious relations main- 


tained with his own organization. 


Cites points of agreement among 


them and stresses that “their markets must remain free.” 


It is a very real pleasure indeed for me to bring the fraternal 
greetings of the New York Stock Exchange to its friend and neigh- 





bor, the New 
York Curb 
Exchange, on 
this historic 
occasion. The 
two exchanges 
have lived in 
amity and 
harmony; and 
I believe I am 
correct in say- 
ing their re- 
lations are 
closer and 
more cordial 
today than 
ever before. 

at. Le ee 
misfortune not 





Emil Schram 


to have known you in your more | 
colorful days. But I have listened | 
to vivid descriptions of that era | 
‘information regarding the affairs 


by some of your elders such as 
John Coleman and Bob Stott. 


From the stories I have heard | 
|ment regulation is accepted. 
*An address by Mr. Schram at) 





the 25th Anniversary dinner of 
the N. Y. Curb Exchange, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, 
June ate 1946. 


j 


|stamina, but of your 





of the physical hardships you suf- 
fered when you were outdoors, I 
'wonder that any of you could 
have survived. That you have 
done so is proof not only of your 
increasing 
usefulness to the investing pub- 
iic and to the general economy. 
As you arrive at this important 
milestone, you are more virile 
than ever; you stand higher in 
the public esteem and you are 
doing a better job than ever be- 
fore. 

Your business rests upon a sound 


| base. Your standards of business 
| probity are high. Intelligent risk- 
taking is more and more taking 


the place of uninformed specula- 
tion. The manipulator is almost 
unknown. The days of inadequate 


of public:y-owned companies are 
passing. The principle of Govern- 


The New York Curb Exchange 
performs an essential and vital 


| function in facilitating the flow of 
New York City,| 


capital into American industry 
(Continued « on | page 107) 


We Must Split the Atom of Peace 


By FERDINAND EBERSTADT* 
U. S. Associate on UN Atomic Energy Commission 


Baruch aide declares only hope of solving atomic problem lies in 


abolishing war. 


Contrasts lack of progress in international politi- 


cal relations with our tremendous technical and scientific ad- 


vances. 


Terming national sovereignty “‘a short sale,” 


he calls on 


all nations to swap some of it for peace and prosperity. 


I congratulate the New York Curb Exchange on this happy an- 
niversary. Nowadays, when mere survivorship is a feat, you can well 


, be proud 
be so hale and 
hearty at such 
an advanced 
age. I am very 
happy indeed 
to have been 
honored with 
an invitation 
to join you in 
celebrating 
the passage of 
this significant 
milestone in 
history of 

si your impor- 

Ferdinand Eberstadt tant institu- 

tion. 

, Therela- 
tions of our firm to the New York 
Curb Exchange have always been 
close and friendly. We take pride 
in the fact that many of the issues 
that we have sponsored have 
found their public market on the 
Curb. We hope there will be 
many more. 


The last twenty-five years have 
not-been entirely free from diffi- 
cult moments for all of us, includ- 
ing the Curb. However, all things 
considered, the Curb has done 
mighty well. At least it has run 
counter to a rather common ex- 
perience in Wall Street be begin- 
‘ming rather than ending in the 
gutter. 


_ Anniversaries are times for tak- 
ing stock, times to reminisce about 
the past in the pleasant glow of 
retrospect. But also, they are 
times to take a look ahead. 

What sort of prospectus can we 
draw up for the future? 
_ Whatever good or bad char- 


*From an address by Mr. 





versary Dinner of The N. Y. Curb 
Exchange. 


Eber- 
stadt at the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 


to® 





acteristics Wall Streeters have, 
they do demand the facts and they 
do not hesitate to face them and 
to act accordingly. I was about to 
say that we are “from Missouri,” 
but that phrase seems to have 
taken on a special meaning lately. 

One fact of great significance is 
that the enormous progress of the 
last twenty-five years in the 
scientific and material fields has 
not been matched by correspond- 
ing advances in the field of hu- 
man relations. 

Contrast the very limited prog- 
ress in international political re- 
lations and in domestic labor and 
industrial relations with our tre- 
mendous technical and scientific 
advances. 


Our Material Advances 


Our advances in ithe material 
things of life since the first World 
War have been astounding. 

In the field of communications 
and entertainment, we have long 
since taken the miracle of radio 
for granted. Even its magic has 
been outdistanced by radar. 


Television has become com- 
mercially practical. Many found 
this out by saving $100 on a ring- 
side seat for the Louis-Conn fight. 


Electronics, that mysterious and 
complicated science, performs a 
whole catalogue of new wonders. 


We have mastered the control 
of temperature in our daily lives 
to the benefit of our health and 
comfort — air conditioning for 
homes, foods kept fresh by freez- 
ing, and now even whole meals 
cooked and frozen ready for quick 
defrosting and consumption. 





is now a reality, not 
(Continued on page 112) 


] Trinidad (BWI) Trust Co. 


First in Caribbean Area 

The Trinidad Trust Co., Ltd., of 
Trinidad, B. W. I1., which was in- 
corporated on Jan. 21 of this year, 


is the first trust company estab- 
lished in the Caribbean area, ac- 
cording to advices from the com- 
pany June 24, which also said: 

“As commercial and industrial 
bankers, our interest will center 
on business activities in Trinidad, 
Tobago, Grenada, Barbados, Brit- 
ish Guiana and Jamaica. An ini- 
tial step has been taken in ac- 
quiring a favorable site in George- 
town, British Guiana, for the erec- 
tion of a $120,000 cinema, plans 
for which are already well in 
hand. Following immediately 
upon this the company proposes 
building other cinemas in Bar- 





bados, Grenada and Jamaica, in- 
cluding other three second-run 
houses in Port-of-Spain. Sites for 
these proposed buildings are now 
being negotiated. 


“Individual investors in our un- 
dertakings obtain sound property 
securities with guaranteed mini- 
mum interest of 5% per annum 
and which will be proportionately 
increased by profit-sharing.” 

The directors of the company 
are: R. Gokool (Managing Direc- 
tor); W. J. McLeish, Banker, Prof. 
Econ.; Dr. W. Stecher, LLD., Prof. 
Econ.; Dr. Sam Jurawan, M.D., 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C:S., L.R-F PS. 





Subscriptions to 7% Ctfs. 

The Treasury announced on 
June 25 the subscription figures 
and the basis of allotment for the 
offering of %% Treasury Certifi- 





cates of Indebtedness of Series F=« 
1947 in exchange for Treasury 
Notes of Series D-1946, maturing 
July 1, 1946. The Treasury ad- 
vices stated: 

Reports received from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks show that sub- 
scriptions aggregate $4,670,000,000. 
Subscriptions in amounts up to 
and including $25,000, totaling 
about $41,000,000, were allotted in 
full. Subscriptions in amounts 
over $25,000 were allotted 62% 
on a straight precentage basis, but 
not less than $25,000 to any one 
subscriber, with adjustments, 
where necessary, to the next high- 
est $1,000. 

Details as to subscriptions and 
allotments will be announced 
when final reports are received 
from the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The offering was referred to 
in our issue of June 20, page 3409. 





-ce——_ Soe 





July 1, 1946. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 





This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these 
Securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


149,121 Shares 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A 


(Without Par Value—Convertible on or before December 31, 1953) ] 





PRICE $100 PER SHARE 


(And accrued dividend from July 1, 1946) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the seve 
the undersigned, only 
» act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


in States in which such several 


P ~~” 


underwriters 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


l underwriters, including 
are qualified to 


Incorporated 














This advertisement is not, 


NEW ISSUE 





the undersigned, 





A glance at an air map of the| 
globe proves that world air travel | 
a vision. 





i 





June 27, 1946. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offer of these 
securities for sale or as a Soliciiation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


101,000 Shares 


Pennsylvania Electric Company 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 3.70% Series C 


(Par Value $100 a share) 





OFFERING PRICE $102.50 PER SHARE 
(And accrued dividend from June 1, 1946). 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, including t 
only in Si@es in which such several underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


Lehman Brothers 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Ce. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


a 


r 2) 


Drexel & Co. 


Incorporated 
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Holds Forced Wage Increases 


Nullified by Higher Prices 


Guaranty Trust Co.’s “Survey” points out strikes are costly to 
labor and forced wage increases generally mean a rise in cost of 
living which affects workers in other industries as well as those 


obtaining pay rises. 


Says natural wage increases, arising from 


competition for employees and greater worker output, are a better 
basis for lasting progress than arbitrarily forced wage advances. 


In the June 26 issue of 


“The Guaranty Survey,” 


published 


monthly by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, there is an analysis 


of the effects of arbitrary 
creases in workers’ wages as com-— 
pared with wage advancements 
arising from increased productiv-— 
ity and the competition of em- 
ployers for workers. The article, 
entitled “Do Forced Wage Rises 
Profit Labor?” reads as follows: 

The threat of almost complete 
industrial paralysis that faced the 
eountry as a result of the coal and 
railway strikes marked the cul- 
mination (it is to be hoped) of a 
course of action based either on 
imadequate understanding of eco- 
momic causes and effects or on 
disregard of their operation. The 
whole series of industrial disor— 
ders that has characterized the re— 
conversion period to date can be 
traced in large measure to a wage-— 
price policy designed to encour-— 
age wage increases while holding 
Prices stationary, superimposed on 
a long-term labor policy designed 
te aid workers in obtaining higher 
wages and better working condi- 
tions. Both of these policies osten— 
sibly had the commendable ob-— 
jective of improving the condi- 
tions of the workers. The reason 
these policies brought the nation 
to the verge of breakdown was 
net that their basic purpose was 
wrong but that their execution 
imvolved arbitrary action in op- 
position to natural economic 
forces. 





in-® 





Strikes Costly to Labor 


The most tragic feature of the 
strike wave is its cost to the 
workers themselves. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars in wages have 
been lost. Not only the strikers 
but many other workers as well 
have been forced out of their jobs 
for long periods. The loss of out- 
put has reduced the distributive 
shares of the workers along with 
other groups. Reconversion has 
been delayed for months, with in- 
creased danger of the inflation 
that would cost labor incalculable 
sums—not only because the cost 
of living in inflationary periods 
outruns the rise in wage rates but 
also because such periods are fol-— 
lowed by violent reactions result- 
ing in mass unemployment. 

A prominent labor leader de- 
clared recently that “workers do 
not like strikes, and try to avoid 
them.” There is good reason for 
this attitude. A simple calcula- 
tion is sufficient to show that 
strikes must result in very sub-— 
stantial gains in order to be worth 
while from the workers’ stand-— 
point. If there is a difference of 
as little as 5% between the work-— 
ers’ demand and the employer’s 
offer, as is not infrequently the 
case, 20 days of work are required 
to make up the loss from each 

(Continued on page 87) 





Blyth & Co. Offers 
General Cable Stocks 


‘Blyth & Co., Inc., and associ- 
ates offered to the public July 1 
75,767 shares of 4% cumulative 
‘first preferred stock ($100 par), 
af General Cable Corp. and 75,- 
767 shares of the company’s 4% 
eumulative convertible second 
preferred stock ($50 par). The 





first preferred was priced at $100 | 


per share and the second pre- 
ferred at $50 per share. 


‘The shares being offered repre- 
gent the unexchanged portions of 
mew issues of 150,000 shares of 
first preferred and 150,000 shares 
of second convertible preferred 
which were first offered in ex- 





change to holders of the com- 
pany’s 7% cumulative preferred 
stock on the basis of one share of 
new first preferred and one share 
of new second convertible pre- 
ferred, plus $12.50 in cash and ac- 
crued dividends, for each share of 
7% preferred surrendered. 
Proceeds from the public sale 
of the stock, together with treas- 
ury funds, will be applied to the 
redemption on Aug. 1 of all un- 
exchanged shares of 7% pre- 
ferred at $110 per share and ac- 
crued dividends amounting to 
$54.25 per share. Giving effeci to 
the refinancing, the company will 
have outstanding only the two 


new classes of preferred stock and 
1,898,614 shares of common stock, 
with a stated value of $1 per 
share. 


Curb Maintains Position in Kaiser-Fraser Listing 


company followed the usual pat- 
tern. Counsel representing the 
company had been In communica- 
tion with the Director of our De- 
partment of Securéties for some 
weeks prior to the formal filing 
of the listing application. They 
had several conferences concern- 
ing the form and content of the 
listing application and the various 
data to be submitted in support 
thereof, and preliminary drafts of 
the listing application had been 
presented and discussed. 
The application and the various 
supporting documents were for- 
mally filed on June 10, 1946. A 
printed copy of the listing appli- 
cation is enclosed herewith. In 
addition to the enclosed listing 
application proper the applicant 
also submitted all of the various 
supporting documents and papers 
called for by our listing require- 
ments, such as charter, by-laws, 
specimen stock certificates, cer- 
tificate of distribution, listing 
agreements, etc., all of which are 
too voluminous to furnish to you, 
and in fact we only have one copy 
of each. However, we are en- 
closing a copy of our “Require- 
ments for Original Listing Appli- 
cations” pamphlet, and on pages 
6, 7 and 8 thereof you will find a 
list of the papers required to be 
submitted in support of listing ap- 


plications. 
You will note that the enclosed 
listing application of Kaiser- 


Fraser Corporation is a so-called 
“short form” listing application to 
which is attached a copy of the 
prospectus used in connection 
with the registration of the latest 
offering of the company’s stock 
under the Securities Act of 1933. 
You will also notice from page 2 
of the enclosed iisting require- 
ments pamphlet that the rules of 
the Exchange permit of this pro- 
cedure, which is also permitted by 
most other national securities ex- 
changes, including the New York 
Stock Exchange. You will also 
notice that in its listing applica- 
tion the company brought the 
prospectus down to date by re- 
citing on pages 2 and 3, “The 
more important developments of 
the corporation since Jan. 23, 1946, 
the date of its last public offer- 
ing.” Furthermore, the financial 
statements contained in the pros- 
pectus only ran to Nov. 30, 1945, 
and as our rules €all for financial 
statements as of and to a date not 
more than 90 days prior to the 
date of the listing application, the 
company included in its listing 
application supplemental financial] 


| statements as of and to April 30, 


1946, the balance sheet as of that 





date reflecting the receipt of the 











This advertisement appears of record only and is not, and is under no circumstances 
to be construed to be an offering of this Common Stock for sale or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of such Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


All American Aviation, Inc. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as are licensed dealers in securities under the laws of this State. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


i July 3, 1946. 


100,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


($1 Par Value) 


Price $9.75 per share 


Francis 
Courts & Co. 


I. duPont & Co. 




















(Continued from page 77) 


proceeds from the sale of 1,800,- 
000 shares in January. 

The application and supporting 
papers followed the usual routine 
of examination by our Securities 
Department, and the financial 
statements contained in the listing 
application and prospectus were 
examined as to form by the firm 
of independent certified public 
accountants which the New York 
Curb Exchange retains for this 
purpose, 

The application was presented 
to the Committee on Listing at its 
regular meeting of June 11, ac- 
companied by the usual resume or 
summary which the Director of 
our Department of Securities pre- 
pares for the Committee in con- 
nection with each original listing 
application. At that meeting the 
Committee voted to recommend 
the approval of the application to 
our Board of Governors, 

The Board approved the listing 
application the following day, and 
authorized the filing with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion of the usual certification of 
the company’s application for 
registration on this Exchange un- 
der the provisions of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934. 

We believe that the above cov- 
ers that portion of your letter in 
which you requested complete de- 
tails as to the various steps which 
were taken by this Exchange. 

You also requested a detailed 
statement of the reasons why our 
Committee on Listing and Board 
of Governors listed the shares. As 
we informed you in our letter of 
June 13, the New York Curb Ex- 
change approved the listing ap- 
plication “after considering all 
factors in the Kaiser-Fraser case 
from the viewpoint of our usual 
approach to listing applications of 
this type.” As hereinabove stated, 
there is no rule or policy of the 
New York Curb Exchange which 
precludes the listing of the stock 
of a corporation which lacks an 
earnings record, and this fact has 
been publicized upon many oc- 
casions, the latest being in a book- 
let which the New York Curb Ex- 
change has recently published 
titled, “Advantages of Listing,” a 
copy of which is enclosed. Your 
attention is particularly directed 
to the second paragraph on page 7 
of the enclosed booklet reading 
as follows: 

“The New York Curb Exchange 
has no rigid policy as to size of 
applicant corporations from the 
viewpoint of either assets or earn- 
ing power. Each case is consid- 
ered on its own merits. In cer- 
tain cases, issues of corporations 
still in the development stage, and 
without demonstrated earning 
power, have been listed. In such 
cases the management of the com- 
pany, the adequacy of its financ- 
ing and its future prospects in its 
particular line are important.” 

The Committee considered the 
above factors in relationship to 
the Kaiser-Fraser application. 

As to the management of the 
corporation, regardless of varia- 
tions in individual personal opin- 
ions, there is no question as to 
the national prominence of the 
top personnel. The business his- 
tories of the individuals compris- 
ing such personnel, as set forth 
on pages 7, 8 and 9 of the enclosed 
prospectus attached to the listing 
application, disclese a_ substantial 
background in the automotive in- 
dustry and other industrial enter- 
prises. 

As to the adequacy of financing 
of the company, I think a serious 
question in this regard could have 
been raised if application for list- 
ing had been made at the time 
of the original offering in Sep- 
tember, 1945, when the company 
had raised or was in process of 
raising approximately $25,000,000. 
However, the second offering of 
last January raised an additional 
amount of approximately $35,000,- 
000. We thought it a safe assump- 
tion that approximately. $60,000,- 








000 wouid be adequate to carry 
the company to the point of pro- 
duction. 

As to the future prospects of 
this company, this is, of course, a 
matter of opinion. The listing of 
a security on an exchange (and I 
assume qualification under the 
“Blue Sky” laws of a State) is 
not considered as a guarantee of 
the future success of the issuing 
corporation, or that its securities 
will enhance in value. The very 
purpose of listing is to establish 
values in a free and open market. 
Regardless of the future of Kaiser- 
Fraser Corporation, the fact re- 
mains that in excess of 34,000 
“public” stockholders have pur- 
chased in excess of 3,000,000 
shares of the stock of this com- 
pany, presumably on the basis of 
a favorable opinion of its future 
prospects. 


The above summarizes the rea- 
soning motivating the approval of 
the listing application by this Ex- 
change. It is difficult to see in 
what manner “the general invest- 
ing public” can be mislead by our 
listing. Aside from the detailed 
information relative to the com- 
pany on file and available to the 
public at this Exchange and the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the fact that the enterprise 
was not in production, but was 
what might be termed an “indus- 
trial prospect,’ had been most 
widely commented upon in the 
press. No purchaser’s eyes could 
be shut to this fact. There were 
no earnings and could have been 
none. But there were the pub- 
lished plans, the management, the 
capital and the hopes that cars 
would be produced and sold ata 
profit. 

As you state in your letter, we 
know that the shares at the sec- 
ond offering price had not been 
registered in Ohio. However, as 


we indicated to you in our letter 
of June 13, we understood that 
the non-registration in your State 
applied to the terms of the offer- 
ing whieh was made in January, 
but in view of the fact that all of 
the shares so offered had been 
sold we did not feel that our ap- 
proval of the listing application 
would cause any difficulties in re- 
spect of the enforcement of your 
regulations in your State. 

As the result of registration un- 
der the Securities Act of 1933, 
qualification under the “Blue 
Sky” laws of 28 States, and two 
nationwide public offerings, the 
shares had a widespread public 
distribution, and were _ being 
bought and sold daily. These 
stockholders and prospective pur- 
chasers were, in the opinion of the 
Committee on Listing and of the 
Governors of this Exchange, en- 
titled to the advantages and pro- 
tection of the competitive publie 
auction market provided by Ex- 
change listing, with all phases 
thereof in the open, including im- 
mediate publicity of sales on 
tickers and their publication in 
the newspapers, readily available 
knowledge of changing bid and 
asked quotations, execution of or- 
ders by members acting as agents 
at known commission rates, and 
all of the other advantages ac- 
cruing from listing, as more fully 
set forth in the enclosed booklet. 

We hope that this amplification — 
of our letter of June 13 will sat- | 
isfy you that the listing of the , 
Kaiser-Fraser stock was in ac-'- 
cordance with our established 
procedure, that the listing was in, 
the public interest and that it wil 
not have an injurious effect on 
the residents of your State. 

Very truly yours, 
Edwin Posner, President. 
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Self-Government 
Canadian 


for 
Security Dealers 


By C. P. McTAGUE* 
Chairman, Ontario Securities Commission 


Canadian Securities Administrator, asserting members of securities 
business should organize for self-government, or otherwise they 
must be subjected to absolute control by a growing autocratic 
bureaucracy, urges Canadian brokers and dealers to cultivate public 


confidence. 
ings to U. S. in contravention of 
tions. 


Warns against extending Canadian Securities offer- 


SEC and State laws and regula- 


Says trend is toward government agency deciding constitu- 


tions and by-laws of dealers’ organizations and depriving them of 
self-government unless “it is crystallized by legislation.” Recom- 
mends dealers be given representation on the Ontario Securities 


Commission. 


It is almost two months since I had the pleasure of addressing a 


meeting of the members of the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
o— 


put the propo- 
sition that Bay 
Street should 
organize for 
the purpose of 
participating 
in the govern- 
ment of the 
Securities 


business, or 
otherwise it 
would have to 
reconcile _it- 


self to abso- 
lute control by 
a bureaucracy 
which would 
inevitably 
grow more ; 
powerful and autocratic as time 
went by. 

On that occasion I proposed the 





C. P. McTague 





*An address by Mr. McTague 
before the Investment Dealers As- 
sociation of Canada, Thousand Is- 
lands Club, New York City, June 
21, 1946. 


There I 








organization of three Associations 
by Acts of the Legislature, namely 


‘lan I. D. A. Association, a Toronto 


Stock Exchange Association and 
a Security Dealers Association. I 


-lalso proposed a new Securities 


Act which would provide for rep- 
resentation in its administration 


lof representatives from the gov- 
‘lerning body of each of the three 


Associations. I shall not go fur- 
ther into details of that plan ex- 
cept to say that I pointed out that 
there was an overlapping and that 
some member houses of _ the 
I. D. A. were engaging in the 
Security Dealers’ business and that 
some member houses of the Ex- 
change were doing the same and 
that insofar as that business was 
concerned they would have to par- 
ticipate and be a part of the Se- 
curity Dealers Association. 

It has been my hope that both 
the I. D. A. and the Stock Ex- 
change members would so par- 

(Continued on page 85) 





Depressions Hit Top and 


Incomes Hardest 


Study published by Nationa! Bureau of Economic Research also 
shows that inequalities increase as depressions deepen, but 


decrease during booms. 


Family incomes in the very low and very high income groups 
tend to suffer more than the intermediate brackets during major 


depressions, according to “Changes® 


in Income Distribution During the 
Great Depression,” a study pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. At the same 
time, there is a tendency for in- 
come inequalities in general to in- 
crease as a depression deepens, 
except at the very top of the in- 
come scale. In periods of business 
expansion, the trend apparently is 
reversed, on the basis of such par- 
tial evidence as is available. 

The new volume, the work of 
Horst Mendershausen, member of 
the faculty of Bennington College, 
is based mostly on the Financial 
Survey of Urban Housing made by 
the Department of Commerce in 
1934 as a Civil Works Administra- 
tion project. Data as to family in- 
come in 1929 and in 1933 were 
collected by this survey from over 
300,000 families in 33 medium and 
large-size cities, income being re- 
ported for both 1929 and 1933 for 
more than 200,000 identical fami- 
lies. A basic table shows, for each 
of 33 cities, the particular income 
group in 1929 and 1933 into which 
each of these 200,000-odd families 
fell. 


Upper-Bracket Incomes Are Hard 
Hit by Depressions 

The tendency for the incomes of 
upper-bracket families to be par- 
ticularly hard hit by depressions 
apparently reflects the special 
character of the income of those in 
the highest brackets. 

The top incomes are derived, the 
report shows, far more than those 
immediately beneath, from prop- 
erty. Such income, especially 
when in the form of dividends and 
capital gains, fluctuates much 








more severely with changing busi- 
ness conditions than the salaries 
upon which other high-income 
families depend. Consequently the 
topmost incomes tend to fall more 
during depressions than those of 
the groups immediately beneath, 
thus reducing the gap between the 
two. 


Reasons for Increased Low- 
Income Inequalities 


The increased inequality during 
depressions of incomes in the 
lower groups and the particular 
severity of the income decline in 
the very lowest appear to have 
three causes. 


In the first place, there is ordi- 
narily a very sharp income gap 
between those receiving even the 
lowest pay and the unemployed 
who receive nothing at all. The 
passing of many families across 
the line into the latter group thus 
accentuates income inequalities in 
times of depression. 


In the second place, both un- 
employment and reduced pay rates 
are likely to fall less heavily upon 
the upper strata of the working 
classes than on the lower, un- 
skilled segment. The upper group 
tends to be composed of skilled 
or supervisory labor. Such work- 
ers, in the words of the study, “are 
‘fixed assets’ to their employers, 
since their presence is necessary 
even for below-capacity produc- 
tion and they cannot be replaced 
as easily as unskilled workers. 
therefore skilled and supervisory 
workers are more firmly attached 
to their employers and retain their 


officers. 


Hon. C. P. McTague, 


by security dealers. 


Canadian Investment Dealers Meet 


Hold convention at Thousand Island Club and hear reports of 


Chairman of Ontario Securities 


Commission, delivered an address urging more self-government 


The 30th annual meeting of the Investment Dealers Association 
of Canada was held at the Thousand Island Club, New York, 





June 21. The Association re- 
elected for a second term Arthur 
S. Torrey of Montreal as Presi- 
dent, the by-laws having been 
amended to permit this procedure. 
J. W. G. Clark, executive assistant 
to the President of the association, 
said in a report to the members 
that now, as never before, is the 
time for company executives to 
make a frank and searching ap- 
praisal of their entire organiza- 
tion. If shortcomings or weakness 
he said are found everything 
should be done to purge them, re- 
gardless of cost. 

The principal address at the 
meeting was made by Hon. C. P. 
McTague, Chairman of the Ontario 
Securities Commission, and is pub- 
lished in full in this issue. (See 
adjoining columns.) 
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Chase National Bank 
Promotes Six of Staff 


The Chase National Bank has 
announced the following promo- 
tions in the official staff of the 
bank: 

As Vice Presidents: Alfred W. 
Barth, Harold R. Robinson and 
Joseph E. Williams. 

As Second Vice - Presidents: 
Frederick T. Burrows, Christopher 
J. Kelly and Edwin J. Smith. 








during the week-end beginning® 


Ail American Aviation 
Common Stock Offered 


A group of underwriters headed 
by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., Fran- 
cis I. duPont & Co. and Courts & 
Co., on July 3 offered to the pub- 
lic a new issue of 100,000 shares 
of common stock, $1 par value, of 
All American Aviation, Inc., at 
$9.75 a share. 


The net proceeds will be used to 
the extent of $560,000 for the pur- 
chase of new twin-engine aircraft 
to replace the present single 
engine type now in use, The bal- 
ance will be used for additional 
organizational and communication 
expenses, for the manufacture of 
25 Air Pick-Up units, and to create 
a reserve for future expansion ir 
the event the company is granted 
new routes by the CAB which are 
currently under consideration. 

Outstanding capitalization, after 
this new financing, consists of 
513,660 shares of common stock, 
$1 par value. 


Cullman to Admit O’Brien 


Cullman Brothers, 161 Front St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
admit Joseph T. O’Brien to part- 
nership on July 11th. Mr. O’Brien 
has been withthe firm for many 
years as manager. 








FIG Banks Place Dabs. 


A successful offering of an is- 
sue of deben.ures for the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks’ was 
made June 20 by Charles R. 
Dunn, New York, fiscal agent for 
the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $49,725,000 0.95% con- 
solidated debentures dated July 
1, 1946, and due April 1, 1947. The 
issue was placed at par. Of the 
proceeds $40,580,000 was used to 
retire a like amount of debentures 
maturing July 1, 1946, and $9,145,- 
000 is new money. As of July 1, 
1946, the total amount of deben- 
— outstanding was $315,775,- 
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Lioyd Lubetkin on 
Extended Trip to Coast 


Lloyd E. Lubetkin, Treasurer of 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 41 
Broad Street, New York City, will 
leave on an extended trip to the 
West Coast on Monday, July 8th, 
via TWA Constellation. 








Harry Shaw Dead 

Harry J. Shaw, Vice-President 
of A. H. Bickmore & Company, 
Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New 
York City, died at his home at the 
age of seventy-two. Mr. Shaw was 
admitted to the New York Bar in 
1900. He was a partner in the law 
firm of Patterson & Shaw until he 
es A. H. Bickmore & Co. in 


Howard Teal in Wilmington 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Howard 
M. Teal is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 910 West 
Street. 























New Issues 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


July 1, 1946. 





The First Boston Corporation 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


This advertisement appears as a matter af. record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these Shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


General Cable Corporation 
*150,000 Shares 4% Cumulative First Preferred Stock 


(par value $100 per share) 


Price $100 per share 





*150,000 Shares 4% Cumulative Convertible Second Preferred Stock 


(par value $50 per share) 


Price $50 per share 


° : 4 . ‘ ‘ ; 

The holders of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Corporation were offered the 
privilege of exchanging their shares on the basis of one share of 4% Cumulative First 
Preferred Stock, one share of 4% Cumulative Convertible Second Preferred Stock and 


a cash adjustment for each share held. 74,233 shares of both 4% Cumulative First Pre- 
ferred Stock and 4% Cumulative Convertible Second Preferred Stock are to be issued 
pursuant to the Exchange Offer. The 75,767 remaining shares of 4% Cumulative First 
Preferred Stock have been or are being offered by the Underwriters at $100 per share. 


The 75,767 remaining shares of 4% Cumulative Convertible Second Preferred Stock 
are being offered by the Underwriters at $50 per share. 





: f . ° 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by persons to whom 
the undersigned may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Hayden, Stone & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 














jobs longer than the unskilled. It 
(Continued on page 109) 
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Sees Menace in Reduced Earnings 


Malcolm P. Ferguson, newly elected President of Bendix Aviation, 
holds sustained earning power of corporations is essential to pros- 
perity and is chief reliance of world in reconstruction period. - Says 
industry is forced to operate as if nation were in a dire emergency. 


Calling upon the American people to “keep their eye on the ball,” 


Malcolm P. Ferguson, 
Corporation, 
told stock- 
holders at the 
annual meet- 
ing at South 
Bend, Ind., on 
June 26, that 
“The earning 
power of 
American 
industry 
is the chief 
reliance of 
the world in 
this recon- 
struction pe- 
riod. But it 
is not auto- 
matic and is 
now seriously threatened. a 

“There is tremendous signifi- 
cance in the recent announcement 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
that the first quarter earnings. of 
this year reported by 475 leading 
American companies are down an 
average of 3742% from a year 
ago,’ Mr. Ferguson pointed out. 
“Moreover, 110 of the 475, or al- 
most one-quarter of them, had 
losses after taxes. 

“The strength of the United 
States is in its mass production. 
But if it does not operate smooth- 
ly and continuously, mass produc- 
tion bécomes a white elephant of 
huge expense rather than profit. 

“What the American economic 
system does in the next few 
years,” Ferguson said, “may well. 
determine whether individuals 
will continue to be free to choose 
their livelihoods and handle their 
own money as they wish, or 
whether the State will undertake 
to plan and run their lives for 
them. 

“We must not lose sight of the 
fact that profits are indispensable. 
Our successful industrial system 
creates payrolls and _ supports 
taxes. It provides funds for the 
research that produces new and 
better things for more people. The 
expansion of America’s productive 
system has largely come about 
through plowing back profits from 
operations. Today hundreds of 
thousands of GIs are _ starting 
small businesses hoping that they 
too will grow through the ac- 
cumulation of profits. It is well 
worth remembering that that is 
how the corporations of today 
first got their start. 

“In their own interest, the 
American people should keep 
their eye on the ball, namely, the 





M. P. Ferguson 





newly elected president of Bendix Aviation 


<——- —_ 


healthy, profitable condition of 
American industry as a whole. 

“It is no secret that production 
of consumer goods and the output 
of suppliers that goes into this 
production, have lagged alarm- 
ingly since V-J Day. 

“Some readjustment of wages 
to meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing has certainly been justifiable, 
but if that higher standard of liv- 
ing we all want is to come about, 
industry—both small and large— 
must be capable of passing on its 
success to all. 

“Industry today is being forced 
to operate as if the country were 
in the midst of a dire national 
emergency. On the contrary, these 
days could and should be normal 
times and prosperous times, for 
we have shortages to make up, 
family incomes to support, and a 
huge national debt to reduce 
through taxes on corporate and 
individual earnings. Moreover 
our people have the money te 
buy, with total savings of 81 bil- 
lion dollars in war bonds, savings 
accounts, and checking accounts 

“During the war we could not 
tolerate interruptions in produc- 
tion because they jeopardized 
lives and victory. We must real- 
ize that the sapping of our indus- 
trial strength in -peacetime can 
also be a major catastrophe. 
must not let it happen. If pro- 
duction of durable consumer 
goods, and of the basic industries 
supplying raw materials were free 
to prosper in a free economy, 
American industry could operate 
successfully and give real security 
to the American people. This is 
the time-tested way for us to as- 
sure a quick comeback.” 


st 


Roberi D. Miller With 
E. W. Thomas & Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert D. 
Milter has become associated with 
the corpration buying de- 
partment of E. W. Thomas & Co., 
135 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Miller for the past fifteen years 
has been associated wih Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. as security analyst. 





99,500 Shares 


We: 





Willys-Overland Motors 
Conv. Pfd. Stk. Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc., on July 1 of- 
fered to the public 149,121 shares 
of $4.50 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A, ol 
Willvs-Overland Motors, Inc., at 
$100 a share and accrued dividend 
from July 1, 1946. The shares rep- 
resen. the unsubscribed portion 
of a new issue of preferred s.ock 
which was offered to the com- 
pany’s common stockholders. 

Each share of preferred stock 
is convertible into common stock 
as follows: to and including Dec. 
31, 1948, into 35%, shares, the 
equivalent of $26°%4 per common 
share; ihereafter and to June 30 
1951, into 3443 common shares, the 
equivalent of $30 a common share, 
and thereafter to Dec. 31, 1953, 
into 3 shares, the equivalent of 
$3343 per common share. 

The offering is part of a $21,- 
000,000 financing program de- 
signed to provide funds for ex- 
pansion and integration of he 
company’s manufacturing facili- 
ties. It is proposed to allocate ap- 
proximately $14,300,000 for im- 
provements at the Toledo plant, 
including machinery, tooling, in- 
s.allation and equipment rear- 
rangement; $3,700,000 to reimburse 
the treasury for. the recent pur- 
chase of the Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Company -at Pontiac, 
Mich.; $2,300,000 for the acquisi- 
tion from. Willys Real Estate 
Realiza.ion Corporation of land 
and buildings adjoining the pres- 
ent Toledo plant, and $700,000 for 
new machinery and equipment for 
the West Coast assembly plant at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The financing plan also pro- 
vided for an offering of 310,290 
new shares of common stock to 
common stockholders. The stock 
was priced a: $20 a share and of- 
fered in the ratio of one new share 
of common stock for each eight 
shares of common stock held. 
Willys Real Estate Realization 
Corp. agreed, without charge, to 
purchase any unsubscribed com- 
mon shares at the offering price 
io common stockholders. Willys 
Real Estate Corp., together with 
its parent, Empire Securities, Inc., 
and its subsidiary, Willys-Over- 
land Branches, Inc., owned 748,- 
382 shares of the common shares 
outstanding before the presen. 
financing. 





Young, Coursen Director 

Donald Young of Donald Young 
& Co. Inc., and H. Preston Cour- 
sen were elected directors of Acro 
Chemical Products Corporation. 


LONG ISLAND AIRLINES, INC. 


Common Stock 





Price: $3.00 per Share 





l. h. rothchild & co. 


July 2, 1946 


52 wall street, n. y. c. 5 








“American 


By E. S. 


Prominent rail executive asserts 


take over.” 


provement. 


It is a subject that means much to all of us. 


Railroads 


Are Not Done”’” 


FRENCH* 
President, Boston and Maine Railroad 


that railroads, which did such 


wonderful performance during war, “are not going to sit down and 
weep or twiddle thumbs while we watch other forms of industry 
Urges railroads meet problem by working for in- 
creased traffic, increase in “selling price,” and technological im- 
Attacks legislation affecting railroads adversely and 


denies railroad industry is slipping. 


I should like to talk over for a few minutes about the railroad 
business. 


There are 





a lot of them 
in fact — who 
have come to 
the conclusion 
that now that 
the war is 
over, and the 
American 
railroads have 
successfully 
finished the 
greatest trans 

portation job 
in the history 
of the world, 
the railroads 
are going to 
take their 
place with the one-horse shay, the 
canai boat, and the ox-cart, 





E. S. French 





“From ane address 
French before the 
Meeting of the Railway Account 
ing Officers of the Association of 


by Mr. 


52nd Annual! 





American Railroads. Bretton 
Woods, N. H., June 18, 1946. 


people— quite ®— 


quietly fold up and let the bus, 
the truck and the airplane take 
over the transportation business. 
I entertain no such ideas, and I 
am sure you do not. The Ameri- 
can railroads are not done. A 
transportation industry which, 
during the recent wars, handled 
“the greatest mass movement of 
men and materials in all the his- 
tory of mankind”, moving about 
90% of all war freight, and about 
97% of the armed forces moving 
in organized groups, isn’t in 1946, 
entering any period of retrogres- 
sion. We are, it is true, faced with 
some tremendous problems, but 
we aren’t going to sit down and 
weep, nor twiddle our thumbs 
while we watch other forms of 
transportat.on take over. 

We railroad men and women 
have a great responsibility resting 
upon us, but I thoroughly believe 
we can and will meet tha. respon- 
sibility and solve the problems be- 

(Continued on page 105) 





Wants Extension 


by the World Bank. 


lending 
ers from $3.5 
billions by an 
additional 
$14 billion, 
the “Chron- 
icle” is in- 
formed that 
an extension 
of the life of 
the Bank is to 
be sought si- 
multaneously. 

On the eve 
of National 
Advisory 
Committee’s 
first meeting 
under the 
chairmanship of Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder, Mr. 
Herbert Gaston, Vice-Chairman of 
the Export-Import Bank, in- 
‘formed the “Chronicle” as fol- 
lows: 

“The Export-Import Bark is 
one of the Government State- 
chartered corporations affected by 
the Corporations Control Act. 
Such corporations, chartered un- 
der State or D. C. laws, must re- 
incorporate under Federal charter. 
As matters stand today, the Ex- 
port-Export Bank is unable to 
commit itself to lend any money 
beyond June 30, 1948. At the 
moment, this restriction is not 
serious, but it will tend to become 
so with the passing of time. There- 
fore it might be desirable for 
Congress at this session to take 
the steps necessary to prolong the 
life of the Bank beyond June, 
1948. If Congress does not do this 
now, or later, the Export-Import 
Bank after that date will become 
simply a collection agency. 

“If the Congress does not act 
on this matter this year. it will 
not be a killing affair; but in that 
case we shall continue unable to 





Herbert E. Gaston 





commit ourselves to lending ac- 
tivities beyond June, 1948. All 


=a 


Export-Import Bank Now 


Herbert Gaston, its Vice-Chairman, holds expiration date of June 30, 
1948, hampers its activities. Says Bank’s place will not be taken 


WASHINGTON, July 3—With legislation about to be introduced 
seeking Congressional expansion of the Export-Import Bank’s present 
pow-© 


loans for which we are currently 
committing the Bank must be dis- 
bursed before that date. 

“The loans which the Bank has 
been making recently have been 
the most important of the means 
the American Government has 
used to help reconstruct and de- 
velop the world. Soon the World 
Bank will be entering the lending 
field. But Ex-Imp’s development 
loans are vital to a balanced for- 
eign trade for the United States, 
Most of the goods financed by us 
for exvort are capital goods, such 
as railway equipment, locomo- 
tives, and industrial machinery— 
things of slow construction suit- 
able for long-term financing and 
for which there are not now ade- 
quate financing facilities. 

“This Bank’s place is not going 
to be taken by the World Bank. 
Ex-Imp is especially designed to 
help American exporters get rela- 
tively prompt payment for goods 
of American manufacture. This is 
an angle of interest which does 
not concern the World Bank. 

“Failure of the Congress to 
enact the bill soon to be intro- 
duced, making Ex-Imp a Federal 
corporation and prolonging its life 
will prejudice the Bank’s ability 
to make loans which are vital to 
the logical development of Amer- 
ican export trade and prevent the 
Bank from making desirable com-~ 
mitments. 

“Failure to grant the Bank the 
desired $1% billion expansion 
would seriously affect the insti- 
tution.” 

—--——— 


John Salmon Opens 
John Salmon is engaging in an 


investment business from offices 
at 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
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What Is the Government Doing 
To Our Political System? 


(Continued from page 77) 


officials of which our past history 
contains many horrible examples. 
The numbers controlled by pri- 
vate self-interest in its most sin- 
ister forms, Bryce said, were nu- 
merically small but politically im- 
portant. They never sleep and 
they work in dangerous secrecy. 
The third hindrance was party 
spirit. “Allegiance ‘to party,” 
wrote Bryce, “replaces loyalty to 
the nation, when party spirit real- 
ly takes hold of one.” Bryce was 
no softheaded idealist about the 
nature or function of political 
parties. The hasty reformer of a 
generation ago seorned party at- 
tachments. To him the mugwump 
was the best citizen. But more 
realistic students understand that 
party government remains the 
only method by which a democ- 
racy can remain strong and pre- 
vent one set of interests from 
Overbalancing another. Freedom 
of speech or opinion would die 
without political parties to dis- 
cipline and implement our liber- 
ties. Nevertheless, Bryce was right 
when he said that when victory 
without regard to truth becomes 
the dominant motive of a political 
group, democracy is wounded in 
its heart. It is excesses of party 
spirit, not its reasonable manifes- 
tation, that are to be condemned. 
Since Bryce wrote, a notable 
change has taken place in the at- 
titude of democratic peoples 
towards their governments. De- 
spite the failure of democracy to 
meet early specifications, the peo- 
ple seem to trust their govern- 
ment more than ever; certainly 
they are willing to grant powers 
and functions far beyond those 
deemed proper 35 years ago. So 
rapid and dramatic has been the 
expansion of government’s func- 
tions that few have stopped to 
consider the question whether 
big government is not altering 
the old relationship between the 
citizen and his government. Has 
the ordinary citizen as clear a 
comprehension of political issues 
today as he used to have? Who 
really is in the driver’s seat, the 
voter or the official? Unless the 
citizen’s understanding of politi- 
cal issues keeps pace with their 
growing complexity, is he not des- 
tined.to lose control over his offi- 
cials? And if he loses control over 
his officials what happens to 
democracy? ‘These are funda- 
mental questions. 
_ The question, I repeat, with 
which we should be profoundly 
concerned is what is Big Govern- 
ment doing to our political sys- 
tem. If it is changing the basic 
position of the voter in our po- 
litical system, will our democracy 
in the long run stand the strain? 


Infections in the Body Politic 


I shall not stop to argue whether 
expanding government is good or 
bad. It has elements of both qual- 
ities. What I do wish to stress are 
some infections that threaten our 
body politic which must. be 
diagnosed and arrested. 


Consider first the sin of in- 
dolence. If it was hard in the 
early days for the naturally indo- 
lent voter to muster enough en- 
ergy to acquire an adequate 
understanding of political issues, 
how much more difficult must it 
be today when public questions 
have become so much more com- 
‘plicated than they were in those 
happy days before labor econo- 
mists, farm economists, money 
economists, foreign trade econo- 
mists, and the like arose to con- 
‘fuse us. It is not merely a question 
of the laziness of voters to be 
cured by preaching at them, as we 
once thought. It touches the men- 
tal capacity of busy people, who 
must: work for their living, to 
comprehend the issues in all their 


It is a sobering question ‘o ask | 


how tar popular government can 
go in multiplying political power 
without driving the people to ra- 
tionalize their confusion and 
mental frustration by frankly ab- 
dicating in favor of the leadership 
principle. Unless the voter feels 
that he understands his govern- 
ment he cannot have a sense ot! 
ownership in it. Unless he has a 
sense of ownership in it he cannot 
contro] it. Unless he can control it 
there is no democracy. 

Let us next consider the hind- 
rance of private self-interest. We 
can agree that self-interest is a 
sinister influence in politics, but 
can we be as sure today as Bryce 
was that the number or influence 
of people controlled by it when 
they vote are few? May not the 
political influence of this class be 
more dangerous than he con- 
ceived? The more the state en- 
larges its sphere of action, the 
greater is the incentive to the 
electorate to work and vote with 
a view to their own pockets. Re- 
formers used to pour heated con- 
demnation on the old rivers and 
harbors appropriation acts, which 
syphoned tax payers’ money intc 
dredging obscure streams to win 
votes for congressmen. These 
appropriations were mild forms o* 
mass bribery; the congressman 
bribing his constituents and the 
constituents in turn demanding 
oribes for their votes. But. what 
about the dangers inherent in 
more modern forms of govern- 
ment aid, such as price mainte- 
nance schemes, wage-fixing by 
iegal fiat, or government subsidies 
of silver, sugar, cotton or grain 
all of whieh favor groups politi- 
cally organized? What about the 
political strike, that new method 
of direct action that is becoming 
all too common? Do not such pol- 
icies and practices offer new op- 
portunities and strong temptations 
for what is the moral equivalent 
of bribing voters? 


Measures such as I have. men- 
tioned contemplate the transfer of 
money from one man’s pocket to 
another’s through the brokerage 
activities of government officials, 
on a seale never before contem- 
plated in this country. In the long 
run, is there not a similarity in 
morals and effect between the 
pressure exerted for governmental 
aid by large special groups and 
the presure of a single railroad 
for special favors in its charter, 
or which we heard so much a 
generation or more ago? 

With the economic or social wis- 
dom of these newer policies of 
governmental intervention I am 
not here concerned. I realize the 
grave dangers to our way of life 
created by business depression. 
Mass unemployment is a terrible 
and dangerous social sickness, and 
calls for extreme measures On a 
level with extreme urgency. Nor 
do I mean to assert that Jarge pub- 
lic outlays during the depression 
were not justified by urgent hu- 
man needs created by a ruinous 
business crisis. They may become 
necessary again, though I hope 
and pray not. 

What I do declare, however, is 
that; granted that Big Govern- 
ment is unavoidable and necessary 
to meet modern conditions, there 
are grave evils latent in policies 
of public spending and govern- 
mental aid which touch large ele- 
ments of the voters. No one seems 
to be paying any attention to the 
possibility of new forms of cor- 
ruption of our public life and how 
to avoid them. 


Danger of Parity Spirit Developing 
Into Factions 

Bryce’s final hindrance was 

party spirit. As every school boy 

knows, the constitutional fathers 





baffling complexity. We must not 
ask the voter to do the impossible. 


| 

the fundamental political sense of 
Americans. has preserved us from 
suffering the worst forebodings of 
| these eminent gentlemen. To 
| date we have not developed to any 
‘real degree parties that could be 
described as factions of the sort 
that have marred parliamentary 
government on the Continent of 
Europe. Can we, however, be so 
pesi.ive about the future? Are 
unere not reasons for anxiety in 
the rise of modern pressure groups 
which are’ crystallizing ~ quite 
openly around programs of frank 
self-interest? May not these 
groups be developing into factions, 
such as Madison and others casti- 
gated? May not factions rather 
than parties be emerging as the 
real hindrance to good govern- 
ment? 

Of course we always have had 
pressure. groups of some sort, but 
never have they been so substan- 
tial, so compactly organized, or so 
powerful as today. 

Pressure groups are both a 
cause and effect of expanding 
governmental activity. Loyalty to 
them cuts across loyalty to politi- 
cal party and thus weakens party 
responsibility. By doing their 
thinking for them, the leaders of 
oressure groups cultivate the sin 
of indolence in their followers 
who are readily persuaded to dele- 
gate their right of individual opin- 
ion. The leaders strive to engender 
a continuous war-psychology in 
heir followers which makes them 
more docile and subject to regi- 
mentation. They are able to suc- 
ceed to a larger degree than do 
oldfashioned par.y - leaders, be- 
cause a controlling and émbattled 
self-interest is made the center 
around which ihey are organized. 
Sensing their mass strength, the 
rank and file of such pressure 
groups are ready to accept disci- 
pline from their leaders as they 
never did from political parties. 





Pressure Group Leadership 


It is important to understand 
that the self-conscious masses, or- 
Zanized into pressure groups, are 
responding to a new type of lead- 
er quite different from the tradi- 
tional political leader. The pres- 


sure-group leader claims full 
freedom of action for himself in a 
Way. no. party leader would. dare, 
and he receives it because the 
masses feel that he is satisfying 





their special self-interest. The 
rank and file are not inclined to 
insist on their right to make up 
their own minds, as voters 0 
public questicns; rather are they 
inclined to act on the instructions 
of their leaders. 

In brief, the most potent pres- 
sure groups are those which are 
most regimented in thought and 
action, and in which the member- 
ship is.mest indolent in the use of 
their own minds and most self- 
interested in their demands of 
government. May they not be- 
come. an increasing embarrassment 
to the operation of any theory of 
démoacracy. that calls for a dis- 
interested and self-directed citi- 
zenry? 

I am not one to despair regard- 
ing the improvement of voters in 
both virtue and intelligence. If 
voters were. or could be made, 
supremely diligent in their appli- 
cauon to pupiic atiairs, wholly 
free from self-interest, and coolly 
Objective in their party attach- 
ments, our anxieties would evap- 
orate, although politics. would be 
a very dull business indeed. But 
human beings stubbornly refuse to 
become either supremely virtuous 
or supremely intelligent, (Thank 
God, they decline to become su- 
premely vicious as well). There- 
fore, any pattern of democratic 
government, I repeat, must build 
on the basis of that quantum ol 
civic intelligence and virtue which 
nature supplies and enlightenment 
can nourish. 


Kadelburg V.-P. of 
M. A. Schapiro Go. 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., 1 
Wall Street, New York City, an- 
neunces the election of Howard 
T: Kadelburg, as Vice President 
of the firm. Mr. Kadelburg has 
been with the firm for .some time 
in charge of the U. S. Government 








Bond Department. 


Wickliffe Shreve Is 
Hayden, Stone Partner 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 














Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the admission of Wick- 
liffe Shreve 
as a partner 
in that invest- 
ment banking 
firm. . For the 
past 11 years 
Mr. Shreve 
has been as- 
sociated with 
Lehman Bros.., 
Since 1940 as 
Syndicate 
Manager, He 
is, a mem~ber 
of the Bond 
Club of New 
York, the 
Executive 
Committee of 
the Long Table Syndicate, and 
the Executive Committee of the 
New York group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America, A riative of Mississippi, 
Mr. Shreve attended George 
Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr. Shreve’s admission to Hay= 
den, Stone & Co. was previously 
reported in the “Chronicle” of 
May 30th, 





Wickliffe Shreve 





William H. Brown, dr., 
With Lewisohn & Go. 


William Harman Brown, Jr. has 
become associated with Lewisohn 
& Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Brown was 
formerly Syndicate Manager for 
Brown Harriman & Co, and more 
recently was Deputy Fiscal Agent 
for the Federal Land Banks and 
Federal Intermediate Credit 








Banks. 














New Issue 


Allen & Company 


(Incorporated) 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


\ 


July 2, 1946, 





identified political parties with 


the “spirit of faction.” Fortunately 








Goldman, Sachs & Co. , 


Central Republic Company 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these Shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


350,000 Shares 


Hilton Hotels Corporation 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 


Price $17.50 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by persons to whom 
the undersigned may legally offer these securities.uncer applicable securities laws. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Baker, Weeks & Harden 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Graham, Parsons & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Blair & Co., Inc. 
Hallgarten & Co. 
Reynolds & Co. 
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The Closely Held Corporation Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 67) 

of whose wealth was tied up in 
that company’s stock, decided to| 
sell 2.500 shares, so that his fam-—| 
ily would not be at too great ay 
disadvantage under the inheri-| 
tance tax laws. He did not discuss 
it with his treasurer or controller, 
because he thought it was purely 
a personal matter. But after 100 
shares a day had been sold for 
about three days, word got 
around the community that the 
boss was selling his stock. A few 
days iater, a Wall Street banking 
house started selling the 60,000 
shares it held for its clients, and 
the price went down 30%. 

How was the company affected? 
That company’s business is ex- 
panding, and it intends to seek 
additional capital. If a convert- 
ible preferred is sold, the com— 
pany will probably have to ac- 
cept a lower conversion figure, 
with a consequent dilution of the 
earnings of the present shares. If 
the company sells common stock, 
it will have to sell more shares 
for the same amount of capital 
raised, which again means a dl- 
lution. 


Individual and Corporate 
Planning Inseparable 


It is impossible to separate the 
estate planning of such an indi- 
vidual from the financial plan-— 
ning of the company. Consider 
this instance—an actual dilemma 
that confronted the chief owner of 
a small, but important, concern: 

“I am sixty-six,” this executive 
told us. “Everything I have is in 
this business. There is no present 
market for its stock, so I have no 
idea what value will be placed on 
it for estate tax purposes when I 
die. I don’t know how the money 
required for these taxes will be 
raised, and I don’t know what 
will happen to the business or my 
family after my death. 

“IT have two sons working for 
me in the business, and a wife 
and daughter who know nothing 
about the business. I don’t want 
either my wife or my daughter to 
be dependent upon it after I die, 


| ple who have their own axes to 
| grind, but no two of them are in 


| There is only one way out of 
| this dilemma, and that is to con- 


agreement. Some years ago, for | sider the two preblems as one. 


instance, an insurance friend ar—| The future of the corporation and | 
ranged a contract whereby the| that 
company took out insurance on|heirs must be regarded, not as| 
my life for the purpose of buying} separate spheres of interest, but 
stock from my estate after my as the two sides of a coin. 


death, but my attorney says that 
the plan no longer has its orig— 
inal advantages. Another insur-— 
ance man sold me $200,000 of per- 
sonal life insurance that is now 
subject to estate tax at very high 
rates, so the net amount avail 
able to pay taxes will be small. 
“One investment banker has 
been trying to persuade me to sell 
out the entire business. Another 
has proposed a merger with an 
other company, to be followed by 
a public issue of securities. One 
broker tells me I must recapitalize 
and issue more common shares in 
order to retire the preferred, 
while my bank suggests that we 
use bank loans for that purpose. 
A local investment dealer who has 
connections with a life insurance 
company suggests that we sell 
debentures to that firm. Our lo— 
cal bank has recommended that 
we borrow additional cash. To 
top it off, another company in 
our industry has offered to ex-— 
change its stock for ours. 


“Now, in the midst of all this, 
my attorney says that I should 
make large gifts to my family, 
with those for my wife and 
daughter being in trust, and those 
to my sons outright. I feel like 
the man who was advised to jump 
on his horse and ride off in all 
directions!” 


The Millstones of 
Conflicting Advice 


This is not an isolated case. It 
is typical, I would say, of thou- 
sands which come up every year 
—cases in which owners of closely 
held corporations are caught be- 
tween the millstones of con- 
flicting advice and conflicting in- 
terests. .. . “What can I do for 
my heirs that will not hurt the 
future of my company and its em-— 
ployees? What can I do to protect 
my company and my business as— 





because it is subject to too many 
uncontrollable hazards. I have 


had lots of free advice from peo- 


sociates against the uncertain fu-— 
ture without increasing the haz-— 
ards it holds for my family?” 


| 


of the owners and their 


cannot spin one without spinning 
the other. Heads or tails, they 
win or lose together. Here are 
just a few of the uncertainties 
which confront corporations and 
their owners—uncertainties which 


'must be taken into consideration 
'when planning ahead, whether it 


be for one’s estate or one’s busi 
ness: 


Uncertainities Confronting 
Corporations and Their Owners 


1. Governmental trends. Ten 
years ago, few people believed 
that England would be operating 
under a socialistic form of gov-— 
ernment today. Who can predict 
what form of government we will 
have ten years from now? 


2. Increased competition. The 
war-quickened advances in trans— 
portation are rapidly shortening 
distances—and thereby multi- 
plying competition. If you travel 
from coast to coast next year at 
the rate of 400 miles per hour, 
West Coast firms will have new 
competition from East Coast firms 
that were not competitors before, 
and vice versa. Such changes in 
transportation are constantly cre-— 
ating both increased competition 
and new opportunities at the 
same time. 

3. New competition. The de- 
velopment of thousands of new 
ideas during the war, and the ap- 
pearance on the scene of many 
small companies with excess 
working capital due to war 
profits, has brought thousands of 
manufacturers into fields which 
certain older manufacturers had 
regarded as their exclusive pas— 
tures. 

4. Foreign trade. Allied plans 
for de-industrializing Germany 


and Japan may have a decided 
effect upon our export sales, be- 
cause our country’s foreign com-— 
merce has always flowed most 





strongly to industrial nations. Our 
prewar exports to Japan exceeded 
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You | 


.| because 


| those to all the rest of Asia put 


| together. Another’ unstabilizing 
factor in foreign trade—and for 
eign trade has a direct effect upon 
domestic prices and domestic 
business activity—is the domina 
tion of countries, hitherto inde 
pendent traders with the United 
States, by other great powers. 
What, for instance, will be the ef 


fect upon American sales. to 
Rumania, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and other Russia-domi 


nated countries? 


5. Monopolistic practices. In 
addition to the ever-present dan 
ger of business monopoly, there is 
a new form emerging—monopoly 
through industry-wide collective 
bargaining. When a union be 
comes so strong that it can dic 
tate one wage scale for all plants 
in its industry, it is a potential 
monopoly. The wage it dictates 
can be so high that the smaller 
companies in that industry cannot 
afford to stay in business, which 
in turn has the effect of concen- 
trating economic power among 
the relatively few concerns which 
can meet the wage scale. 


6. Cyclical changes. In addition 
to this, we are in a period which 
appears to be very similar to 1919. 
We then had an _ inflationary 
boom which lasted about two 
years, followed by a “bust.” This, 
in turn, was followed by approx 
imately eight years of prosperity. 
I doubt if anyone is wise enough 
to tell us what the financial 
changes wil be over the next ten 
years, but it is safe to say that 
drastic changes will happen sud- 
denly—and, to most people, un 
expectedly. 


Corporations and the 
Uncertain Future 


How can corporations prepare 
for the uncertain future? Fortu- 
nately, it is not necesary for most 
corporations to be able to foresee 
exactly what financial changes 
will take place, or when they will 
happen. I cannot predict when it 
will rain next, or how long the 
rain will continue. But if your 
barn leaked; if the amount of 
shingles available for sale was the 
largest in this country’s history, 
and the price was the lowest, I 
could advise you how to prepare 
your barn for the next rain, 
whenever it comes. 


There never was so good a time 
for closely held corporations to 
prepare their capital structures 
against financial uncertainties. 
There is more capital available 
than we have ever known, and 
the price is lower than we have 
even seen it before. Every finan- 
cial executive realizes that it is 
important for his company to en- 
ter the next depression with 
ample cash on hand. That cash 
is now available and cheap. De- 
spite this, more companies will 
fail in the uncertain years ahead 
they did not secure 
ample cash capital when they 
could have done so, than for any 
other reason. 


There is a right way and a 
wrong way to approach this ques- 
tion of preparing for the uncer- 
tainties of the future. This can be 
illustrated by contrasting the defi- 
nition of an investor with that of 
a speculator. The investor is not 
irying to get rich quick; in fact, 
his immediate goal is not that of 
making a profit, per se. The in- 
vestor first determines what haz-— 
ards endanger his capital, and 
then tries to protect his capital 
against them. The speculator, on 
the other hand, looks for all the 
possibilities of making profits, 
determines which one will make 
the largest profit if things turn 
out right — and then risks every- 
thing on that chance. 

Several years ago, the capital 
stock of one of our clients in the 
paper industry consisted of 5% 
preferred and common stock. The 
5% figure had become outdated, 
and the company could have put 
out a bond issue at around 3%, 
or a bank loan at slightly over 
2%. Instead, this company sold 
convertible preferred at approxi- 








mately 4%. Why? Because the 
paper industry is subject to wide 
Swings, and the management 
wished to prepare for the down- 
ward swing while business was 
going up. They were sure that if 
the upward swing continued, they 
would be able to convert the pre— 
ferred into common stock, and 
that is exactly what happened. 
The company retained enough 
capital to keep it safe, and that 
capital now has no preference 
over the common stock. 
Another company in the same 
industry had a large amount of 
bonds outstanding. As sales in- 
creased and additional capital was 
needed for expansion, the com— 
pany sold more bonds in order to 
take advantage of low interest 
rates. When the downward swing 
comes — as it will — this second 
company will not be as well pre— 
pared as the first. Instead of seek 
ing protection against future fi- 
nancial hazards, the management 
of this company apparently 
thought more of increasing cur-— 
rent net profits as much as pos- 
sible, by having the annual cost 
of this capital deductible from 
earnings. 

Sometimes bank loans are best. 
A corporation we know is headed 
by a man of great optimism and 
vivid imagination. The future al- 
ways looks rosy to him. But when 
his company needed additional 
cash for working capital, he 
turned down the method of ac- 
quiring it through the sale of 
common stock. Instead, he made 
a five-year loan to be paid off at 
the rate of one-tenth for every 
six months — because he wanted 
an automatic method of forcing 
him to repay the capital. He was 
afraid that otherwise he would 
use the excess working capital, as 
rapidly as it accrued, for addi- 
tional expansion of his present 
business or for new items. 

Having the most suitable form 
of capital structure is not enough. 
Equally important—or even more 
so—is that there should be ample 
cash capital. How much is ample? 
Enough to meet all foreseeable 
budgeted needs — plus those un- 
expected, unforeseeable needs 
arising from economic and politi- 
cal changes. It is far better to 
have too much than too little, be- 
cause future hazards are all too 
easy to underestimate, both as to 
degree and to duration. 


The Role of Mergers 


In addition to providing the 
proper capital structure and se- 
curing ample cash while it is so 
easily obtained, many closely held 
corporations can protect them— 
selves against future hazards 
through mergers; by buying some 
other company and embodying it 
as a division, or by selling a divi-— 
sion which does not fit their busi- 
ness so well under _ today’s 
changed conditions. Let me give 
some examples: 

The problems of a company 
whose earnings went up and down 
with the iron and steel industry 
for some thirty years was solved 
by purchasing other companies 
of approximately the same size 
whose earnings followed different 
cycles. These steps were taken 
separately, and no company was 
acquired until the process of ad— 
justing the previous purchase had 
been completed. The company 
which resulted from these mer— 
gers and acquisitions is now a 
steady earner. It produces regular 
income for the stockholders, is in 
a much better credit position, and 
is safer all the way round. 

In one industry we recently in— 
vestigated, one company has a 
product that is outselling all 
others — but it has nothing on 
the production line to replace it 
15 months hence. Another com-~- 
pany does not have a good seller 
today, but it has a product com— 
ing up that will unquestionably 
lead the field 15 months from 
now. Another company in this 
same industry is famous for de~ 
sign and production, but it is 
completely lacking in sales pro~ 
motion and advertising. Ancther, 
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on the other hand, is in the news- | 
papers and on the air almost every 
day — but it will soon have 
nothing to sell. One company has 
a very small backlog, but has 
large excess working capital — 
while another has so many orders 
it will son have to secure addi- 
tional capital. Even a blind man 
can see that several mergers can 
be made, very appropriately, in 
that industry. 


Compensating Management 


_ One of the greatest hazards fac- 
ing business — and especially the 
closely held corporations — today 
is that of compensating manage- 
ment. No business is better than 
its management, and _ sustained 
quality of management depends 
upon incentives. This used to be 
achieved with great success 
through profit sharing, but it does 
not work today because high tax 
rates have annulled it. For in- 
stance, consider the case of the 


Executive Vice President of one | 


company who receives a salary 





of $5,000 a year plus 5% of net 
profit before taxes. This percent- 


age arrangement was entered into | 


just before the war, and he re- 
ceived $200,000 the first year. Two 
years later, the high tax brackets 
eliminated almost all of the in-— 
centive. 

Many corporations have tried 
to meet this condition by giving 
their top executives options to 
buy stock at favorable prices—but 
again the tax laws have removed 
practically all the reward, or at 
least have clouded the subject 
with such great uncertainties that 
the incentive is eliminated. 

There are two solutions to this 
problem. The first is to secure a 
change in legislation which will 
make the use of options to pur- 
chase stock as attractive as they 
were formerly. The second — and 
more feasible immediately—is to 


| 





} 
make arrangements for managers 
to purchase stock in the company. | 


In cases where the stock of the 
company is closely held, stock 


holders often are reluctant to give | 
up any part of their ownership | 


interest. Another 


frequent ob 


stacle is the financial inability of | 
the managers to buy a sufficiently | 
large block of stock to make the | 


managers’ interest worthwhile. 


Some Typical Decisions 
5 It can be seen from the forego- 
ing that preparing for the uncer- 


is more uncertain today than at 
any time in the past. 


2.Financial preparedness is 
easier—and less costly—to accom- 
plish than ever before in our 
history. 

3. When new capiial is raised, 
however, it is important to raise 
enough — and to do so in the 
form which avoids unnecessary 
risk. 

4. Costly fluctuations ‘can be 
avoided by means of mergers and 
consolidations designed to round 
out production and distribution, 
and to “stagger” the earnings 
cycles. 

5. Management must be pro- 
vided with adequate incentives, 
the best of which is the acquiring 
of an ownership interest in the 





company. 


6. The estate problems of large 
stockholders must be taken into 
consideration in all _ financial 
planning for the corporation. In 
other words, the controller’s func- 
tion ideally combines fiscal coun-— 
selling and estate planning. 

7. When additional capital is 
needed, eight sources are avail- 
able. The controller will analyze 
each and select the one which fits 
his needs best. 

As busy as financial manage- 
ment is today, this program is not 
optional: it is imperative. Unless 
closely held corporations grapple 
with this problem of financial 
preparedness for all contingencies 
—including those which grow out 
of the principal owners’ personal 
estate problems — they will be 
unable to protect their businesses 
against the uncertain future. 





Self-Government 
Canadian 


for 
Security Dealers 


(Continued from page 81) 


ticipate and add strength and bal- 
ance to any Security Dealers As- 
sociation and thus assure a strong 
and constructive organization 
right across the Street and partici- 
pate in the general government of 
the Street as a whole. 

I know that it devolves upon me 
to demonstrate to this Association 
that that is a very definite and im- 
portant interest of the I. D. A., 
otherwise what I propose is un- 
saleable and my general overall 
plan is doomed to failure. 

May I begin my demonstration 
by reading a short excerpt from 
your own Constitution:— 

“2 (b) To secure united protective 
action and to co-operate with 
Municipal and other Corpora- 
tions in regard to legislations 
and methods of sound financ- 
ing. 

(c) To afford opportunity for 
discussion and personal ex- 
change of views on subjects 
of importance to the financial 
and commercial interest of the 
Dominion of Canada, which 
affect the investing public.” 

Now please note carefully the 
last part of the excerpt I have 
read— 


\“2(c) To afford opportunity for 


tain future, on the part of both | 
closely held corporations and their | 


owners, involves a combination of | 
investment | 


experience i.e., 
counsel experience, estate plan- 
ning and management planning. 
Without this background and ex- 
perience—either in the firm iiself 
or secured through an outside 
agency—how can the executives 
of a company decide: 

1. Whether preferred stock 
should be used, and if so, which 
of the ten forms is best? 

2. Whether bonds should be 
used, and if so, how to answer the 
twelve pertinent questions regard-— 
ing the different types available? 

3. Whether common stock 
should be used, and if so, how 
to make the decisions wisely? 

4. Whether bank loans should 
be used, and if so, how to analyze 
the seven, pertinent features of 
such loans? 

5. Whether the company should 
merge with, or purchase, another 
company? 

6. In the event additional capi- 
tal is needed, which of the eight 
available sources should be used? 

The one best way would have to 
be that which is most beneficial 
to the corporation and its execu 
tives and employees, and which 
best protects the business and its 
principal owners and their heirs 
against the uncertain future. 


Summary 


I can summarize this subject by 
suggesting that the owners and 
managers of closely held corpora 
tions, in preparing for the un- 
certain future, give consideration 
to the following: 

1. The future for corporations 


discussion and personal ex- 
change of views on subjects 
of importance to the financial 
and commercial interests of 


the Dominion of Canada, 
which affect the investing 
public.” 


I suggest to you in all fairness 
that your own Constitution quite 
clearly and properly lays it down 
that you are interested not only in 
the welfare of your own Organiza- 
tion but that you in your own 
Constitution clearly admit your 
interest in the welfare of the 
Street as a whole. That admission 
is not only logical but in my opin- 
ion it is very sound. 


Cultivating Public Confidence 


I shall now ask your pardon for 
being so bold as to attempt to 
prove to you just why your own 
Constitution insofar as the excerpt 
I have read is sound. I shall try 
to do this from three viewpoints. 

In the first place your business 
depends on public confidence of 
the people of Ontario. You in your 
own particular business may think 
you will continue to enjoy that 
confidence no matter what goes on 
in financial circles on the rest of 
the Street. Gentlemen I give you 
my assurance based on the mail I 
receive daily that such is not the 
case. The investor who is in- 
volved in a securities transaction 
where he has been defrauded or 
has been sold by high-pressure 
methods loses confidence in the 
Street as a whole, including that 
portion of it belonging to the 
I. D. A, Only the well informed 
differentiate. The average in- 
vestor makes no distinction. His 
reaction is that he was burned on 
Bay Street and he does not pro- 





pose to be burned again. I am so 


satisfied that is the case that I 
say to you that failure to appre- 
ciate this very homely proposition 
is like to the ostrich which buries 
his head in the sand. 

Canadian Offerings in U. S. 

Secondly, I put this proposition 
to you as well. At the present 
time you are able to secure your 
financing here in Canada. I note 
that when a good many of you 
make offerings you specifically 
provide that your circular is in no 
way to be construed as an offering 
in the United States. You have no 
assurance that money conditions 
are going to continue for an in- 
definite time as they are today. 
The time will come when you will 
perhaps be glad to get American 
money and you should be getting 
it now and your offerings should 
be extended to the United States. 
Why are you stipulating right 
now that your circulars are not to 
be construed as offerings in the 
United States? Let me try to 
answer that question. Because of 
the qualification requirements and 
the delay, some people immedi- 
ately place the whole blame on 
the S. E. C., and the various Se- 
curities Commissions. That is by 
no means the whole story. 
you blame the S. E. C., and the 
Securities Commissions when they 





and deliberate violations of their 
Security laws by a small coterie 
of Bay Street Security Dealers? 
Place yourselves in the position of 
the S. E. C., and the other Secur- 
ity Commissions and tell me 
whether you would be anxious to 
qualify Canadian issues without 
long and careful scrutiny. A 
comparatively small number of 
Bay Street operators can go a long 
way to retard a broad flow of 
capital between the two countries 
and I suggest to you that is your 
business in the practical way to a 
greater extent than it is mine. 
That is the situation that can only 
be solved on a give and take place 
and an illegal aggressor or his 
representative is in a poor position 
to attempt the solution of prob- 
lems which are in their nature 
mutual. There once again you 
find your own particular situation 
affected by what goes on in an- 
other part of Bay Street. 

Then let us examine the situa- 
tion from the very practical view- 
point of the cost of doing business. 
‘As the Securities Act is now, you 
are brokers. Any one is a broker 
who offers securities to the pub- 
lic. It makes no difference whether 
he is a member of the I. D. A., or 
a member of the Stock Exchange 
or a member of neither. To the 
public you are all brokers. No dif- 
ference can be made. It does not 
matter that your Association has 
its membership fees, its annua! 
fees, requires its members to carry 
insurance and submit to audits 
You must furnish the Security 
Commission with an annual fee 
and a bond the same as any other 
so-called broker. And why? In 
the main to furnish the cost of po- 
licing that part of the Street which 
is unorganized or very loosely or- 
ganized at the present time. Gen- 
tlemen, I think I can assure you 





that if you will participate in the 
government of the Street together 
with all other engaged in the sale 
of securities, either in accord with 
the-principles of my plan or on 
some similar basis, your cost of 
doing business will be cut sub- 
stantially. If you leave the job 
solely to the Ontario Securities 
Commission on the basis of legis 
lation of the type which has been 
in force since 1931, your cost oO. 
doing business will inevitably be 





Can | 


have been experiencing wholesale 


substantially increased as_ time 
goes on, no matter what efficiency 


‘or lack of it is brought to the 


job. I think you can read between 
the lines on that one in other di- 














































rections, than merely the matter 
of the cost of doing business. The 
whole trend is in the direction of 
a Government Agency deciding 
what is going to be put in your 
Constitution and in your By-laws 
and taking away what self-govern- 
ment you already possess, unless 
it is crystallized by legislation. 
Times have changed since you 
framed your very excellent Con- 
stitution on a voluntary and most 
commendable basis. Today it 
needs the sanction of legislation. 


Broker Self-Regulations 


I am quite aware that your As- 
sociation is a Dominion wide one. 
I am limiting my proposals to your 
Central District, Ontario. I have 
examined your Constitution and 
see no obstacle in the way to ob- 
taining legislation for the Central 
District. That is all I am inter- 
ested in. You have in that dis- 
trict a Legislative Committee spe- 
cifically set up to examine into 
legislation affecting your Associa- 
tion directly or indirectly. My 
suggestion is that the time has 
arrived when you should be con- 
sidering legislation for yourselves 
and also legislation which will 
provide representation for you on 
the overriding body governing the 
whole security business in On- 
tario. In accordance with your 
Constitution the recommendations 
of your District Legislative Com- 
mittee can be submitted to your 
Dominion central governing body, 
for its approval and suggestions 
before being translated into an 
Act of the Provincial Legislature 
of Ontario. Personally I can see 
no insuperable obstable within 
your Dominion wide Constitution. 

There gentlemen you have it. I 
hope I have been able to convince 
you of the wisdom of doing some- 
thing along the line of my plan. 
If I have failed, I must ascribe my 
failure to my own inability to ex- 
plain clearly. The plan in prin- 
ciple is sound. May I say in con- 
clusion that the governing body of 
















the Stock Exchange is in the proc- 
ess of cooperating. I bespeak your 
interest and cooperation as well, 
because I am firmly convinced 
you cannot continue to be di- 
vorced from the rest of the Street 
any more than the Stock Ex- 
change can or the Security Deal- 


ers can without running a very 
considerable risk as to what is 










likely to happen in the compara- 
tively near future. 
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GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 
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F.S. YANTIS & CO. 
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1 Railroad Securities 








It hardly came as a surprise that Judge Igoe refused to confirm 


ihe Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifi 
passage of the Wheeler Bill by the 


companion Reed Bill will be passed by the House before the end of 
It is not to be expected, 
end of jitigation in the proceedings. 


this week. 


c plan last week in view of the 
Senate and expectations that the 


however, that this will mark the 
For one thing, in the light of 





the earlier Supreme Court deci-® 
sion in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western reorganization, wherein 
it was held that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had the 
right to confirm and consummate 
a reorganization in the face of an 
adverse vote by a class of affected 
security holders, and where it was 
further held that developments 
subsequent to the effective date of 
the plan were to the benefit or 
detriment of the new securities, 
it is expected that the decision 
remanding the Rock Island plan 
to the ICC will likely be appealed. 
Secondly, if new reorganization 
legislation is passed and is made 
applicable to the Rock Island 





Direct Private Wires to: 


BIRMINGHAM 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
ST. LOUIS 
Orders Solicited in 
Listed and Unlisted 
Securities 
with markets in these cities 


Ernst&Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, III. 











Specialists in 


RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


Selected Situations at all Times 


BUS izini v 








InCOR RATED 
GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 


25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Téletype NY 1-1063 














Washington 
County Ry. 


314s, 1954 


there is little question but that 
all phases of the new statutes will 
have to be tested through all of 
the courts. 

As was to be expected, the de- 
cision remanding the plan back to 
the Commission was the signal for 
a revived speculative interest in 
the junior Rock Island securities. 
This despite the fact that. the de- 
cision itself contained a warning 
against too great optimism.on the 
part of holders of the junior se- 
curities. Some minor debts have 
already been paid off since the 
plan was drawn up and realloca- 
tion of securities originally ear- 
marked for these claims could, at 
least theoretically, be reallocated 
to the remaining claims. There is 
also apparently the thought that 
a substantial part of the com- 
pany’s current substantial work- 
ing capital could be utilized for 
further debt retirement. 


It is on the question of just 
what can be accomplished along 
this line that a large part of any 
benefits to junior security holders 
hinges. Statistically a wonderful 
case might be built up around the 
judicious use of the working capi- 
tal which amounted to around 
$70 millions as of the end of 
March. As a sobering thought as 
to how much of this the manage- 
ment might be willing to use it is 
pointed out in some quarters that 
St. Paul had close to that much 
working capital on the same date 
and is already reorganized on a 
sound basis. Nevertheless, the 
management has not considered 
it advisable even to distribute to 


ly $5,600,000 of dividends earned | 
in 1945. Railroad managements, 
and particularly those that were 
forced into bankruptcy or receiv- 
ership during the 1930s, are al- 
most rabid on the subject of main- 
taining strong finances to weather 
the uncertainties ahead. 

Even if the management should 
be willing to utilize a large part 
of its present working capital for 
payment of debt there is a very 
strong question as to legality cf 
such a step so long as there are 
arrears of interest. As of the end 
of last year Rock Island had more 
than $125 millions of accrued un- 
paid interest. The cash now ac- 
cumulated in the company’s treas- 
ury is obviously there only be- 
cause the company has not been 
paying interest. To the extent that 
this cash is not necessary for 
working capital or reserves it 
quite obviously belongs to bond 
holders as interest on their con- 
tractual obligations. It seems per- 
tinent to inquire, then, what legal 
justification there would be for 
applying this cash to the principal! 
of debt ranking junior to, or even 
equal with, the bonds on which 
interest is in default. 


The argument is heard that the 
holder of, for instance, the Rock 
Island General 4s would benefit 
directly from the use of cash to 
retire other bonds of the same 
mortgage through the improve- 
ment in his own lien position. 
Regardless of the surface logic of 
such arguments it is difficult to 
find the legal or moral justifica- 
tion of using the cash in that 
manner if the bond holder indi- 
vidually would prefer to receive 
the direct distribution of cash as 
payment against his back interest. 
If the management of a railroad 
is to be allowed such latitude it 
is to be expected that all railroad 
credit will receive a very serious 
blow. If such action is to be con- 
doned by the Commission and the 
Courts the logical sequel (even 
though it might seem far fetched 
at this time) would be for any 
railroad just to stop paying inter- 





preferred stockholders the rough- 


est and use the cash saved in this 
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Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Chicago, Indianapotis & Louisville Rwy. Co. 
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SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y, 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


losses assumed 





having defaulted, would almost| 
certainly be available in the mar-| 
ket at bargain prices. 
The resulting benefits (?) to| 
the road’s credit and the position | 
of the junior security holders 
would certainly far overbalance | 
any inconvenience that might be | 
caused the vested money inter- 
ests represented by the Wall 
Street dominated institutions | 
holding the bonds. Any one with) 
vision can readily see how much|! 
stronger would be the ultimate! 
status of the persistent holder of | 
even such a strong bond as Chesa- | 
peake & Ohio junior mortgage 
3%2s if the company should sud- 


Comments 


manner to buy in its bonds which, | 


ever, I am wondering whether the 


I refer to the current interest rates 
on savings bank deposits, the re- 
duction of dividends on life in- 
surance policies, and the untold 
millions of bonds that have been 
called, all three of which I believe 
directly attributable to the Treas- 
ury’s policy. The possible danger 
of current interest rates to the 
portfclios of banks I am purposely 
not going into.” 

Might I say that today I feel 
even more strongly about the dan- 
ger from low interest rates than 
[ did on Sept. 18, 1937. As a mat- 
ter of fact, | am of the opinion 
that the country 
confronted with a depression of 
outstanding magnitude which will 
be due largely, if not entirely, to 
the Government’s persistence in 
keeping interest rates low. 

Very truly yours, 


Edwin J. Schlesinger. 
New York City, 
June 27, 1946. 





Another letter received by “The 
Chronicle” comes from Edward C. 


Treenery benes ............. 
*Other securities 


is going to be| 


denly elect not to pay any interest 
on any of its bond issues.and used 
the money instead to retire the 
General 4%s when people got 
tired of holding them without in- 
come and allowed the company 
to buy them in below par. Even 
the holder of the senior General 
4%2s could be said eventually to 
benefit if he held on through the 
period of default as his lien posi- 
tion would be further improved 
to the extent of the retirements. 
Obviously only a reactionary, and 
very selfish, bond holder would 
insist on receiving his interest 
when the greatest good to the 
greatest number can obviously 
only come through default. 


on Federal 


Reserve Report 


(Continued from page 71) 


Randolph, Assistant Vice-Presi- 


rank and file of the people in the} dent of the Trenton Banking Co, 
United States are not losing many | Trenton, N. J., who writes as fol= 
times what’ the Treasury is saving. | lows: 


Editor, “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,” in re: Federal Reserve 
Report on Credit Policies: 


The Federal Reserve report is a 
sad commentary on the intelli- 
gence and willingness of commer- 
cial bankers to play fair with the 
owners of life insurance and the 
beneficiaries of trust funds in gen- 
eral, not to mention the widows 
and orphans who are feeling the 
pinch in these days of rising prices 
for the necessities of life. Some 
banks are operating trust depart- 
ments, you know. 

They have gone with the wind 
like particles of dust in a cloud of 
stubborn resistance to relief from 
the condition about which they 
have been complaining. 

In the open market, between 
April 16, 1946 and May 29, 1946, 
the 1972 bank 2%s declined in 
price from 109 18/32 to 106 18/32. 
How many bonds on balance did 
the weekly reporting member 
banks sell between said dates? 
None. They ran to the rescue of 





speculators to this extent: 


(In Millions of Dollars) 








4-10-46 5-29-46 - or — 
27,142 27,475 +333 
3,432 3,397 — 35 
30,574 30,872 +298 


Between May 29, 1946 and June 12, 1946, the 1972 bank 2s were 
pushed up in price from 106 18/32 to 107 16/32. How many bonds 
on balance did those banks buy or sell between said dates? 
25,000 bonds worth $25,000,000 were purchased, to wit: 


(In Millions of Dollars) + or — since 


About 





bank 2s. 





4-10-46 6-12-46 4-10-46 5-29-46 

Treasury bonds____---- 27,142 27,528 + 386 + 53 
*Other securities __.--~- 3,432 3,369 — 63 — 28 
(BRL ERC BR yaaa C 30,574 30,897 +323 + 25 


*Excluding Treasury bills, certificates and notes, 


To be sure, their operations | all along the line, on short, inter- 
were not confined to the 1972) mediate and long-term bonds, 
The facts of record | 
show that “other securities” de- 
clined $28,000,000 while $53,000,- | 
000 were used to purchase Treas- 
ury bonds between May 29, 1946; Trenton, N. J. 
and June 12, 1946. Yields declined ' June 21, 1946. 


Sincerely yours, 
| Edward C. Randolph, 
Asst. Vice-President. 
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Forced Wage Increases Nullified by Higher Prices 


(Continued from page 80) 
day of strike, even if the workers’ 
demand is met in full. If the strike | 
lasts a month, it takes the workers | 
almost two years to recover their 
loss of wages. 


Effects of Forced Wage Increases | 
The workers’ position, as a mat- | 
ter of fact, is much less favorable | 
than the foregoing calculation | 
would suggest, because in general 
the increase in money wages is 
far from representing a pure gain 
to labor. Workers in a strongly 
unionized industry may, by strik 
ing, achieve a wage increase that 
could not have been obtained 
otherwise. The increase, however, 
immediately sets up forces that 
tend to nullify its benefits. Profits 
in the industry tend to decline 
with the rise in costs; it becomes 
less worth while for producers to 
employ labor, and employment 
opportunities decrease. Ultimate— 
ly, if not immediately, the price 
of the product must rise to offset 
the higher costs. This means a 
rise in the cost of living, which 
partly cancels the benefit of the 
Wage increase to the workers in 
the industry and actually reduces 
the real wages, or purchasing 
power. of workers in other indus~— 
tries. The demand for the product 
of the industry tends to diminish, 
and again employment opportuni-— 
ties decrease. Even under the very 
exceptional conditions of demand 
that exist today. there is increas— 
ing discussion of the possibility of 
a “buyers’ strike” against rising 
prices and lower quality. 
Meanwhile, workers in other 
unionized industries are encour- 
aged to demand comparable wage 
increases. To the extent that these 
are obtained, the burden of the 
higher cost is shifted first to em- 
ployers in the unionized indus-— 
tries and ultimately to consumers 
in general. A large part of it is 
borne, for a time, by unorganized 
labor. In some industries, where 


the competitive position is such | 


that employers cannot 
ately 
costs by raising prices, high-cost 


producers will be forced out of) 


business, and the decrease in em- 
ployment opportunities will take 
place over a wider area. 


Diffusion of Higher Wage Rates 
if the higher union wages con-— 
tinue despite these 
forces, they will gradually spread 
into the nonunionized industries: 
for workers in those industries will 
tend to transfer, where possible, 


into the industries in which wages | 
are higher, and at the same time | 
employers in the nonunionized in- | 
dustries will temporarily benefit | 
by their relatively lower costs and | 


will find it worth while to bid 
up the price of labor in order to 
hold their employees and obtain 
new ones. This diffusion of higher 
wage rates will ultimately tend to 
produce a situation in which both 
wages and the cost of living are 
at higher levels, and workers are 
in no better position than they 
were before the increases began. 
If the monetary base is sufficient 
to support the higher wage—price 
level, the latter may become per- 
manent. If not, the result is likely 
to be an overextended credit po- 
sition, followed by a general col-— 
lapse of prices, wages, production 
and employment. 

Meanwhile, the increase in 
Wages and prices will have had 
its effects on foreign trade. Higher 
costs will have weakened the 
competitive position of domestic 
products in export markets, and 
employment opportunities in the 
industries producting for export 
will tend to decline. 


Fallacy of Arbitrary Action 


This very brief and highly sim- 
plified outline suggests the prin- 


cipal types of reaction that tend | 


to follow an initial arbitrary in 


crease in wage rates. The relative | 


intensity of the various forces 


! they act depend on a large num-} 
factors — the hence 
| 


ber of variable 
strength and prevalence of unions, 
the competitive positions of in 


dustries the degree of govern-| 


mental control, and many others. 
In anything approximating a re 
gime of free competitive private 
enterprise, however, they ulti 
mately produce much the same 
effects. Artificially induced 
changes, whether in wages or in 
other factors, and whether caused 
by union action or otherwise, are 
closely limited both in extent and 
duration, because they promptly 
set up forces tending to restore 
the position of equilibrium among 
wages, prices and other factors 
that is essential to the operation 
of such a system. 

We have seen this process at 
work in recent months. The belief 
that the disappearance of the over- 
time earnings of the war veriod 
could be offset by an arbitrary 
increase in straight-time wage 
rates, while prices were held sta- 





ing gains in productivity, and 
in the earnings of labor, 
necessitates huge increases in the 
amount of productive equipment 
used. To provide the additional 
equipment, receivers of income 
must save substantial amounts of 


, that income; and this saving will 


not take place unless the prospec 
| tive return on the investment is 
sufficient to induce it. The great 
increase in wages during the last 
century could not have occurred 
if the earnings of capital had not 
been sufficient to encourage large 
saving and investment. 

If arbitrary increases in wage 
rates outrun the productivity of 
labor, and if the higher wage 
rates are not promptly offset, by 
higher prices, not only will un 
employment tend to result, but 
the inducement to save and invest 
will be weakened, and the basis 
for real and permanent gains in 
the earning position of labor will 
be impaired. There are some signs 
that such a trend was under way 





tionary. has been disproved by the| for several years preceding the 
force of events. The strike wave) war. If it continues, its effect can 
is not the only evidence of the| only be to weaken rather than 
fallacy. The revision of the origi-| strengthen the prospect of fur- 
nal postwar wage-price policy to, ther lasting gains for labor in the 
recognize some wage increases as years ahead. 

bases for price increases, the giv- | 

ing way of price ceilings under | The Need for Balance 
increasing pressure, the spread of! ‘The labor leader quoted above 
black markets, the testimony of| declared further that “labeling as 
industrial authorities to the im-—| ‘celfish’ the demands of Amer 
possibility of effecting a prompt} jcan workers for decent working 
and smooth transition to peace-| egnditions. adequate wages, and 


time operation without a reason-| equal opportunity for their chil 


able prospect of adequate margins | dren, will not stop strikes,” and 
hetween prices and costs — all| he added that “adequate food, 
these point to the same conclu-| cjothing, shelter, education, medi 
sion. Abrupt and sweeping in-| ¢a) care and social security for 
creases in real wages by arbitrary | workers and their families are 
action are impossible in a private | 4. important as corporation prof 
enterprise system. | its.” This is an understatement. 
. . | As ends in themselves these things 

Basis of Lasting Progress are much more important than 
Does this mean that workers| corporation profits. Workers and 
must forego great and lasting im—| their familiessare by far the larg 





immedi- | 
recover the higher wage} 


offsetting | 


and the speed and order in which' that makes possible such sweep-—! 


provement in earnings, working | est segment of the population, and 
hours, and other working and liv—| their welfare is the greatest con 
that any nation can have. 
_improvement has taken place with | Their desire for adequate wages 
remarkable regularity over the} and the other benefits mentioned 
entire period for which records | is no more selfish than the normal 
are available. Average hourly! aspiration of any human being to 
earnings of factory workers in|improve the conditions under 
| 1940, according to the best in~—| which he lives. 
formation obtainable, were be-| What is too commonly ignored 
| tween nine and ten times as high| in statements of this kind is the 
'as they were in the middle of| fact that “corporation profits”— 
the nineteenth century. Working) or. more broadiy, the profitable 
hours had been reduced by almost! ness of productive enterprise—is 
half. Real average annual earn— jndispensable to the high output 
ings—that is, earnings measured|that underlies the welfare of 
not in terms of money but in|! workers and everyone else. 
terms of purchasing power 
more than doubled. the remuneration of workers is de- 
Most of the increase in real! termined by the wage policy of 


| ing conditions? Far from it. Such | cern 





employers—that employers, and 
especially the large corporations, 
have inexhaustible cash reserves, 
and that wage rates depend on 
how much of those reserves the 
employers can be induced or 
forced to part with, 

There are no such reserves, and 
if there were they would not help 
the workers. Wages come from 
sales of goods and services pro- 
duced, and they represent a share 
6f those goods and services. The 
goods and services are produced 
by labor and capital working to 
gether under the supervision of 
management. Each of these con 
tributing factors must receive an 
adequate share of the joint prod 
uct, or its contribution diminishes, 
production breaks down, and 
everyone suffers. And the sum of 
the shares cannot exceed the value 
of the product. As the American 
Federation of Labor has pointed 
out in recent public statements, 
only by producing more can we 
have more. General recognition 
of this elementary truth would go 
far toward securing the industrial 
peace that must be secured if we 
are to have more. 

In a free society, there is no 
substitute for the law of supply 
and demand as a regulator of the 
distributive shares in the product 
of industry. To replace the autgs 
matic action of free markets by 
arbitrary decision is beyond the 
capacity of any mind or group of 
minds, and attempts to do so with- 
in limited fields create inequities 
and distortions that force a choice 
between a crippled industrial sys- 
tem on the one hand and arbi- 
trary action over an over—widen- 
ing area on the other. The Amer- 
ican people have given sufficient 
evidence of their determination 
to escape the drift toward totali- 
tarian control that is visible in 
some parts of the world. They 
can give effect to that determina- 
tion,.only by keeping their mar- 
kets free. 


E, W: Grimshaw & Go. 
Formed in New York 


E. W. Grimshaw & Co., Inc., is 
being formed with offices at 37 
Wall Street, New York City, to 
engage in the securities business. 
Officers of the new firm are 
Elliott. W. Grimshaw, President; 
James B. Akers, Vice-President 











Too | ton, Jr., Secretary. Mr. Grimshaw 


had | often it seems to be assumed that | 


and Treasurer, and Robert C, Ful- 


has been associated with J. G. 
White & Co., Inc. 


Johnson Y.-P. of : 
Dime Savs. Bank | 


Philip A. Benson, President, an< 
nounced today (June 25th) that 
Mr. George C. Johnson was elected 
to the newly created office of 
aoxecutive 
V ice-Presi- 
dent at a re- 
cent meeting 
(June 21st) of 
the Board of 
Trustees of 
The Dime 
Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Johnson 
has been as- 


sociated with 
“The Dime” 
since 1917, 





and has held 
the office of 
Treasurer 
sinee 1932. 

Other promotions include: Aus- 
tin C, Cheshire, Vice-President 
and Secretary; A. Edward Scherr, 
Jr., Vice-President and Treasurer; 
Alfred R. Marcks, Assistant Vice- 
President; Robert D. Barker, As- 
sistant Vice-President; Clinton L. 
Milier, Assistant Vice-President; 
Ray C. Shepherd, Assistant Vice- 
President; Thomas §S, Sites, As- 
sistant Vice-President; Gustave T. 
Andren, Mortgage Officer; Gerald 
J. Peffert, Assistant Comptroller. 

The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn is the largest savings 
bank in Brooklyn and the fourth 
largest in the United States, serv- 
ing over 257,000 depositors with 
deposits of more than $373,000,000. 
Total resources exceed $400,000,< 
000. -« 


George C. Johnson 





SI 


Women’s Bond Club 
Elects New Officers 


The following officers. were 
elected at the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Bond Club of New 
York: President, Miss Lucile Tom- 
linson, investment company con- 
sultant; Vice-President, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Pogue, Chase National Bank; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Dorothy 
R. Funck, Assistant Secretary of 
the Irving Trust Company. Newly 
elected to the Executive Board 
were: Mrs. E, W. Axe, E. W. Axe 
& Co., Inec., and Miss Irene C. 
Sheehan, General American In- 
vestors Company, Inc. Miss Isabel 
H. Benham, R. W. Pressprich & 
Co., and Miss Helen Dickinson, 
i. M. Gartley, Inc., witli continue 
‘as members of the buaiu. 
| The Women’s Bo..a Club of 
|New York is this year cciebrating 
he 25th anniversary o1 its found- 
ing. 











wages took place prior to World | — 





| War I, during a period in which 
| labor unions were small and weak 
| in comparison with their present 
position. It took place, moreover, 
without any apparent increase in 
labor’s proportional share in the 
total value of output. Labor’s 
earnings rose as its productivity 
rose. It was worth while for em 
Mlovers voluntarily to bid up 
wages in their competition for the 
available labor supply. 


Causes of Rise in Productivity 

The rise in productivity cannot 
be attributed to any increase in 
the amount of effort put forth by 
workers. On the contrary, work- 
ers probably work less hard now 
than they did a century ago, be— 
sides working far fewer hours. 
The gains in productivity and in 
wages were due to a variety of 
technological changes, almost all 
of which were developed by man- 
agement and paid for by capital. 

This is evidenced by the fact 
that the increases in productivity 
and in hourly wage rates roughly | 
paralleled the rise in the amount | 
of capital invested per wage earn- | 
er. That amount, like the average | 
wage rate, increased between | 
‘ninefold and tenfold 


during the | 
ninety years preceding World | 
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Public Utility Securities | 








American Power & Light 


American Power & Light has made considerable progress with 
its system integration plans, though the program will doubtless re- 
quire at least another year or so to complete. 
tired all its bonds, but still has a huge amount of preferred stock out- 
standing—$177,204,000 par value, together with arrears of over $70,- 
000,000, a total of over $247,000,000. 


The company has re- 


While there are only a little over 





3,000,000 shares of common stock * 


outstanding, the junior issue at 
one time was considered to be 
“under water” so far as liquida- 
tion value was concerned, and 
sold as low as 9/16. Even last 
vear’s low was 2%, compared with 
the recent price around 20 and 
this year’s range of 22'%4-10%. 
Evidently the company’s recent 
progress, together with the gain in 
earnings due to lightening of the 
tax load, has stimulated specula- 
tive interest in the common stock. 
A study issued a few weeks ago 
by Bear, Stearns & Co. made the 
following calculations of actual 
and potential earning power: 


Total earnings reported for the 
common stocks of system operat- 
ing companies in 1945 was $18,- 
091,000, of which some $9,915,000 
was paid out in common divid- 
ends. However, from these earn- 
ings should be deducted $3,759,000 
representing tax savings due to 
consolidation with the parent 
company and also due to special 
deductions resulting from _ re- 
financing (together with adjust- 
ments to present capital struc- 
ture). However, it was estimated 
that elimination of excess profits 
taxes would permit savings of 
$10,764,000; and estimated Savings 
of $1,767,000 (net after taxes) 
could be realized from future re- 
fundings of bond and preferred 
stock issues of subsidiaries. These 
adjustments would bring the total 
earnings figure to $26,863,000. 


The next question was how to 
capitalize this earnings-power. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. presented a 
table using various multipliers 
from 10 to 16, resulting in capital- 
ized values ranging from $268,- 
000,000 up to $429,000,000. After 
deducting $247,000,000 preferred 
stock claims (par and arrears) the 
amount left for the common stock 
would thus range between $21,- 





000,000 and $182,000,000, or from 
$7 to $60 a share. 


There has been some debate re- 
cently as to what constitutes a} 
“normal” price-earnings ratio for | 
good-grade utility operating com- 
pany stocks. Last year many such 
stocks sold to average about 18) 


tax law, the ratio would have 
dropped to around 13. Apparently 
it was feared that substantial tax 
savings would result in rate cuts, 
and that operating costs would in- 
crease. In general these fears 
have not yet been borne out, al- 
though some companies may 
eventually lose one-third to one- 
half of their tax savings in rate- 
cuts. Taking the utilities as a 
whole, earnings for the first four 
months of 1946 have been run- 
ning about 30-35% over last year 
despite some increase in labor and 
fuel costs. 

A “normal” price-earnings ratio 
(for 1946 earnings) would prob- 
ably lie between 13 and 18—per- 
haps around 14-15. Assuming that 
three-quarters of earnings could 
be paid out in dividends, this 
would mean an average yield 
around 5%. Such a yield would 
be relatively high as compared 
with yields on many seasoned 
electric stocks, but in dealing with 
holding company _ subsidiaries 
which may come on the market it 
is necessary to be more conserva- 
tive than in dealing with the older 
issues. 


This point is illustrated by ex- 
perience with some recent com- 
mon stock offerings. Without go- 
ing into a detailed analysis of 
earnings adjustments, it is estim- 
ated that price-earnings ratios 
(using 1945 tax adjusted earnings) 
were as follows; Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric, 13.5%; 
Dayton Power & Light, 14.3%; 
Ohio Edison 14.5%; Cailfornia 
Electric Power 15.2%. Dividend 
yields at the offering prices were 
4.48% for Columbus, 5.03% for 
Dayton, 4.85% for Ohio Edison 
and 4.53% for California Electric. 
Apparently, therefore, it is safe 
to use a price-earnings ratio of 14. 
Using this multiplier, the Bear 
Stearns estimate for American P. 
& L. common works out at $42.81 


| districts in the northwest, since 
| such a sale would produce a much 
| better price than a Wall Street 
|offering. American has announced 





a.share, or a little better than 
double the present price. 


It must be kept in mind, of 
course, that this estimated ‘‘break- 
up” value assumes that the pro- 
gram of adjusting plant accounts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


times earnings, but if the earnings | completing. refunding operations, | 


had been adjusted to the present 


etc., is carried through to comple- 








the facilities of our 


our various 








PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 


system are especially equipped to | 
trade in those markets where 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


direct private wire 


offices are 











Central Ohio Light & Power 
“RIGHTS” 


Traded for Cash Today 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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tainly not glut the market if prop- 





to Chicago 

















tion—a process that might require 
some time. A favorable develop- 
ment would be the sale of some of 
the subsidiaries to public power 


recently that it intends to merge 
Northwestern Electric and Pacific 
Power & Light, presumably as a 
preliminary step toward such a 





sale. 
not of great importance in the 
system set-up, their sale might 


perhaps pave the way for similar 
disposal of Washington Water 
Power, which is one of the largest 
subsidiaries. There was some op- 
position to such sales by Repre- 
sentative Boren last year, but it 
appears unlikely that Congress 
will take any definite action to 
bar the sales. 


Holland’s American Investments 


(Continued from first page) 


Overhoff represents in New York 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange— 
he is not a government official. 
The overall purpose of his visit is 
to discuss the technicalities of the 
resumption of security trade be- 
tween Amsterdam and Wall Street 
after an interruption of six years. 
The Netherlands Government’s 
foreign exchange policy is a chap- 
ter by itself which has no refer- 
ence to the technical discussions 
of Stock Exchange officials. 

But one thing Mr. Overhoff 
made very clear to the American 
press: no wave of selling is to be 
expected from Amsterdam. He 
went so far as to say that the 
word “liquidation” should not be 
used in this regard. It should be 
explained that in Dutch liquida- 
tion means sales under more or 
less pressing circumstances, as 
when a business winds up. 


From conversations I have had 
with Mr. Overhoff, I gathered 
that Holland is certainly not 
winding up or going out of busi- 
ness as far as its American invest- | 
ments are concerned. On the) 
contrary, the Amsterdam Stock | 
Exchange official stressed that the | 
sale of American securities—all | 
privately owned—will be on a\| 
completely voluntary basis: each | 
individual owner will have to de- | 
cide for himself what he is going | 
to sell and when. Mr. Overhoff | 
stated that these sales will be | 
handled by Dutch brokers in such 
a careful way that not only will | 
no depressing influence be ex-_| 
erted on the Wall Street price | 
level, but that Wall Street will | 
scarcely even notice that Amster- | 
dam is in the market as a seller. 


As might be expected, several | 
guesses have been made in the} 
financial papers as to the amount | 
of Dutch holdings of American | 
securities. One billion dollars is | 
a figure fairly generally quoted. | 
In my ovinion this amount is too | 
It seems that the Dutch | 
Government-in-exile during the | 
war made an estimate of one bil- 
lion dollars as the amount of | 
Dutch dollar-assets. However, 
there is reason to believe that this 
amount includes dollar balances. 
working capital of Dutch-owned 
American companies and assets of 
similar nature. The exact amount 
will come out only after the se- 
curity registration now being un- 
dertaken in Holland. 

In the meantime, Mr. Over- 
hoff‘s statement that Holland’s 
sales would be minor, was 
strengthened by a statement of 
the Netherlands’ Government in 
the latter half of last week, to the 
effect that sales of American se- 
curities held by Dutch nationals 
will not amount to more than 
$60,000,000. This figure, however, 
was mentioned in a Government 
revort of February, 1946, pub- 
lished last week. It dates back to 
a period in which the Government 
contemplated forced selling, at 
least partially. Since then the 
Government has changed its mind 
and, as Mr. Overhoff stressed, 
sales will be completely on a vol- 
untary basis. 

But even the old figure of 
forced selling is surprisingly low 
and with the present volume of 
trading in Wall Street would cer- 





erly handled, 
That sales will be properly 


| higher. 





handled may be considered a cer- 
tainty; the long-standing Wall | 
Street experience of Amsterdam 





stock brokers may safely be taken 
as a guaranty of proper execu- 
tion. Officials of the New York 
Stock Exchange once expressed as 
their opinion that Amsterdam ar- 
bitrage dealings in the past were 
always handled in a very organ- 
ized fashion, never having a dis- 
turbing influence in Wall Street. 

Therefore, the probability is 
very great that no “central insti- 
tution” or “central board” will be 
necessary to handle these sales. 
Discussion centered on Holland’s 
sales has already evolved the idea 
of the possible intervention of 
combinations of Wall Street brok- 
ers or even investment trusts to 
take up blocks of securities of- 
fered from Amsterdam. It would 
be absolutely wrong to draw any 
parallel with the British “liqui- 
dation” in the beginning of the 
war and it may almost be taken 
for granted that the firms en- 
gaged in American-Dutch security 
business before the war, will 
again handle the sales. This 
would certainly be in full con- 
formity with the desires of the 


large majority of Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange members and 
would coincide with Mr. Over- 


hoff’s personal point of view, as 
its President. 

Mr. Overhoff’s statement that 
sales will be on a voluntary basis. 
resulting from a very recent dis- 
cussion with Minister Lieftinck. 
makes the $60,000,000 figure of no 
significance any longer. 

Nevertheless, in my opinion. 
such a figure might easily be 
reached even on a voluntary basis. 

This amount is less than 10% 
of the Dutch holdings, and after 
a period of more than six years 
in which no trade with Wall 
Street was possible, it seems more 
than likely that profit-taking will 
occur. 

When the enemy occupied Hol- 
land a large number of American 
bonds, held for Dutch account. 
were quoted somewhere betweer 
40 and 60% (or less), whereas 
these bonds are now par or even 
Chicago Milwaukee adj. 
bonds—to mention one—were less 
than 1%, whereas the new stock 
issued for these bonds is now 
around $30. 

From a yield standpoint, Amer- 
ican bonds offer very little at- 
traction to the Dutch investor and 
as a hedge against further dollar 
inflation they have no attraction 
whatever. 

But in general, a period of six 
years is sufficiently long and 
price rises in Wall Street in the 
meantime have been inviting 
enough to make investors change 
their minds about some classes of 
securities. 

Most popular of American shares 


has always been Shell Union 
common, the company being 
closely affiliated with Royal 


Dutch, Amsterdam’s outstanding 
market leader. A fair guess 
about Dutch holdings would be 
somewhere between 55 and 65 
million dollars, present market 
value. Also steels (U. S., Beth- 
lehem and Republic) belonged to 
the favorite Dutch holdings, with 
U. S. Steel probably at some $30 
million present market value. 
Very popular also have been 
both leading copper shares, with 
participation in (and popularity 
of) Anaconda surpassing Kenne- 
cott. Present market value of 
each holding might be estimated 
at between $30 and $40 million 





While these companies are| and between $20 and $30 million, 


respectively. Next came General 
Motors, Am. Tel. & Tel., Tide- 
waters, etc., each with at least 
$20 million market value. 

Dutch investors must feel par- 
ticularly satisfied about the most 
gratifying price rise in Cities 
Service common, which is held in 
many portfolios. A host of Amer- 
ican railroad shares—from the 
best to the worst—are Dutch- 
owned and price rises here have 
also been very attractive. 

In the bond section, American 
railroads are heavily represented 
and development in this section 
has probably been most spec- 
tacular of all. For reasons set 
forth above, a certain amount of 
profit-taking would not be un- 
likely. 

But that Dutch profit-taking 
would have a depressing influence 
in Wall Street seems highly im- 
probable, unless sales were forced 
by the Government. As regards 
the latter, we have Mr. Overhoff’s 
statement and Minister Lieftinck’s 
statement—made in March of this 
year in Washington—to Mr. Vin- 
son (then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that “the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment respects, as does the 
American Government, private 
property and liberty.” 

With these declarations, and the 
love of the Dutch investor for his 
American securities, no ‘“flood- 
ing” of Wall Street need be feared. 


Sutcliffe Vice-President 
Of Lytie & Co., Inc. 


DETROIT, MICH. — Announce- 
ment is made by H. R. P. Lytle, 
President of Lytle & Co., Inc., 
Penobscot Building, of the elec- 
tion of Harold E. Sutcliffe as Vice- 
President of Lytle & Co., Ince. 
originators and underwriters of 
capital issues. Mr. Sutcliffe re- 
signed recently as Treasurer of 
Graham-Paige Motors Corpora- 
tion. Prior to the war, he was 
associated with the Detroit office 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as a loan administra- 
tor, serving business and indus- 
trial organizations. Former con- 
nections include that of Bank 
Teller, Teller Accountant, bank 
branch Manager, and for several 
years with B.C. Schram, Receiver, 
where he specialized on loan liq- 
uidation settlements and reorgan- 
izations. As Vice-President of the 
Lytle organization, Mr. Sutcliffe 
will handle special assignments, 
devoting much of his time to the 
firm’s activities in connection 
with mergers, financing, and re- 
organizations. 








Merril! Lynch Found 
Quarter Century Club 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York City, member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, held a 
banquet June 26th at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel to celebrate the 
founding of the firm’s Quarter 
Century Club. Fifty-five charter 
members attended the celebration. 

Winthrop H. Smith, managing 
partner wiih 30 years service, 
acted as toastmaster. He said that 
the club is starting with one hun- 
dred and twenty members all over 
the United States who together 
have served the firm more than 
3,500 years. Banquets were also 
held in Cleveland, Chicago, New 
Orleans and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Smith read the old timers 
a letter from Charles E. Merrill 
praising their loyalty and service 
to the firm. O.her speakers in- 
cluded E. A. Pierce, Carl H. Sayre, 
Almar H. Shatford and James J. 
Redmond. 

Each Quarter Century Club 
member was presented with a cer- 
tificate, a gold pin and a silver 
bowl. Five of the New York mem- 
bers are women. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


= The government bond market continues to be buoyant, with a 
rising tendency despite efforts by the monetary authorities to create 
uncertainties, which would have a depressing effect if the market 
were not in good technical condition. . . . Although fluctuations are 
still confined to narrow limits the undertone is good, and when the 
market gives evidence of moving down slightly, volume declines, and 
prices turn about as buyers take advantage of the minor lapses to 
acquire securities. .. . This was demonstrated Thursday of last week, 
when President Allan Sproul of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York asked the member banks of this district to reduce as far as 
possible the continued use of bank credit for carrying government 
securities. ... 

Following the publication of this letter, the market for gov- 
ernment bonds declined slightly, but before the end of the day 
practically all of the recession had been made up. ...A dull but 
ne 7 mt firmer market with a good tone has been in vogue since 

ae 


MARKET ACTS WELL 


Despite the attitude of the money managers toward the market, 
which seems to indicate a fear of rising prices and which they un- 
doubtedly hope to prevent, by trying to talk it down or by pressure 
to force liquidation of loans for carrying government bonds, along 
with the sale of various issues by Government Trust Funds, the mar- 
ket seems to be taking all of this in stride. . . . Savings banks de- 
posits are making new highs and life insurance purchases are break- 
ing all records, which means that funds that will be seeking invest- 
ment are continuing to accumulate and sooner or later they must be 
put to work... . Commercial banks have lost bonds through debt re- 
tirement and these institutions will be in the market to replace in- 
come that has been lost... . 


These factors seem to indicate a good market with trading 
opportunities still available for nimble market operators... . 
Despite the uncertainties that have been injected into the market. 
advantage should still be taken of periods of weakness, if they 
should develop, to acquire securities. .. . 


TOO LATE? 


The step recently taken by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to reduce loans for the carrying of government securities, in 
the opinion of many money market followers, has come too late to 
have any appreciable effect on the government bond market... . 
Many of these loans were extended some time ago, and it is doubtful 
that this most recent warning of the Central Bank of New York will 
result in worth-while calling of loans that would bring any sizable 
amount of bonds into the market. ... To have been effective it seems 
as though this measure should have been taken during May or early 
June... .It would appear as though action was not taken at that time 
because the money managers were afraid that the market would have 
been thoroughly disorganized by such procedure... 


Why is there this desire now to force the liquidation of these 
loans? ... Is it an effort to put bonds into the market in order to 
increase the supply? ... Could it be there is a fear of a sharp up- 
trend in prices, as the market completes the digestion of the 
floating supply? ... 


Total loans to others for the carrying of governments are not 
large and have been constantly on the decline since the first part of 
the year. .. . It should also be remembered that not all of these loans 
are for speculative purposes. ... The fact that these loans are but a 
small part of the total volume of bank credit outstanding, indicates 
their repayment would be but a minor contribution toward correcting 
these excesses. .. . Therefore, the limiting of bank credit does not 
seem to be the all important reason for this loan liquidation... . 


TRUST FUNDS LIQUIDATING 


It is indicated that Government Trust Funds are in the process of 
liquidating holdings of marketable securities in the amount of about 
$550,000,000. . . . Reports are that these obligations consist of ap- 
proximately $352,000,000 of eligible issues, made up of some $307,000,- 
000 of partially exempt obligations and about $45,000,000 of taxable 
securities. ,.. The ineligible bonds aggregafe $198,000,000.... 


These securities, it was learned, will not be thrown on the 
market but will be sold in an orderly fashion in a rising market. 
... They must be put away among investors and it is reported 
that they will not be sold to dealers for positions, . . , Sales, it is 
indicated, will be made on a commission basis... . 

This indicated move by Government Trust Funds to dispose of 
marketable issues, seems, to say the least, to be in contradiction to 
the recent statements of the monetary authorities, that the commer- 
cial banks should not be allowed to acquire additional government 
obligations and more particularly the longer-term obligations. ... 


END RESULT 

With some $352,000,000 of these securities eligible for purchase by 
the deposit banks and more specifically about $307,000,000 being par- 
tially exempt obligations, it seems as though the commercial banks 
will be the largest buyers of these securities. . . . Of the ineligible 
issues that will be sold in the amount of some $198,000,000, it may be 
that non-bank investors will dispose of eligible obligations to the de- 
posit banks and use the proceeds to purchase these ineligible 
bonds... . 

If this should be the case, the commercial banks could di- 
rectly or indirectly be responsible for practically all the securities 
that are being sold by the Government Trust Funds... . 

These Trust Funds would most likely use the money obtained 
from the sale of these securities to acquire special issues bearing 
3%% interest. ... The funds that would go to the government from 
the sale of the Special issues to Trust Funds could be used to retire 
short-term securities so that there would be no net increase in the 
debt held by the commercial banks. ... 














WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 

It is difficult to reconcile this development on the part of the 
government in allowing the sale of marketable issues by trust Funds, 
in the light of the recent recommendations of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the Congress that they be given new powers to limit the 
holdings of long-term bonds by the commercial banks. . . . One thing 
seems to be certain and that is the lack of consistency on the part of 
the money managers. . . . If the deposit banks already have enough, 
not to mention too many, of the longer-term obligations, why give 
them the opportunity to buy more of these same securities? .. . 


Is there a desire on the part of governmental authorities to 
unload high coupon large premium issues on the banks so that 
the Trust Funds can take down profits before prices do a nose- 
dive if the Federal Reserve Board should get the new controls 
they are seeking? ... Are the money managers supplying the 
market with issues, because they fear rising prices again, such as 
took place after the retirement of bonds on March 15? 




















Clifford Named Special 


Counsel to Truman 

Clark M. Clifford, who has 
been serving as President Tru- 
man’s naval aide, with the rank 
of captain, was named by the 
President on June 27 to be his 
special counsel in the post for- 
merly held by Samuel I. Rosenman 
of New York. Capt. James H. 
Foskett, the Associated Press 
Washington advices also stated 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Clifford as the President’s naval 
aide. Capt. Foskett was skipper of 
the cruiser Augusta which took 
Mr. Truman to and from the Big 
Three Conference at Potsdam. 
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—to bring you more and better 
natural gas service 


In the next three years the subsidiaries of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
will spend $50,000,000 to expand the System’s facilities for service. 

This sum will be spent in addition to the $450,000,000 already invested in 
plants and equipment of the integrated Columbia System that serves more than 


1,700 communities. 


Included in the expansion plan are 250 miles of new pipeline, 3 new com- 
pressor stations, a new storage field and enlargement of others, 9 new propane 


plants and the drilling of 1000 new wells. 


Why? Because in 4 years of war, planned construction gave Way to vital 


wartime needs. 


Because more and more gas will be required by homes, industries and com- 


mercial enterprises Columbia serves. 


And because we firmly believe the rich territory served by Columbia will 
produce more goods, build more homes, offer more jobs and more opportunities 


than ever before. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 











This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Two weeks ago this column remarked that an insurance stock 


provides inherent diversification. 


That this statement is true can 


readily be demonstrated by a brief analysis of the business and assets 
of any representative stock fire insurance company. 

Interesting examples among the high grade and better known 
companies may be found in Hartford Fire. Home Insurance and In- 


surance Co. of North America. 


Each of these companies has its 
own distinctive characteristics 
which differentiate it from the 
other two. Hartford Fire, for in- 
stance, is a conservative writing, 
low dividend paying company, 
whereas Home follows a more ag- 
gressive underwriting policy and 
disburses a larger share of its 








earnings to stockholders. Insur- 
ance Co. of North America occu- 
pies a middle position as regards 
dividend policy, but is even more 
conservative than Hartford with 
respect to underwriting volume 
relative to capital and surplus, as 
will be noted in the following 
table: 


UNDERWRITING VOLUME 


Net Prem. 


Written 1945 


IE? dn es $61,267,000 
Home Insurance -__---- ae 74,539,000 
Insurance Co. of N. A.__-__-- 42,736,000 


Prem. Written 


Policyholders’ per $ of Policy- 

Surplus 12-31-1945 holders’ Surplus 
$105 ,402,000 $0.58 
84,321,000 0.88 
142,008,000 0.30 


With regard to dividend disbursements, the following figures 
show the extreme differences in policy followed by each company. 
Five Year 


Total Consolidated 
Net Operating 
Earnings Per Share Payments Per Share 


Five Year 
Total Dividend % of Earnings 


Distributed 


ead caaalte $42.42 $12.50 29.5 % 
SE NCO 9.54 7.20 75.5 
Teeerance Co. of N. A......<.—....- 34.76 15.00 43.2 


The degree to which a stock- 
holder’s risk is diversified when 
investing in the shares of any one 
of these three companies is illus- 
trated in the following paragraphs. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co.— 
This company is licensed to write 
imsurance in all States, several 
Territories and Possessions, in 
Canada, and through membership 
in the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association it may transact 
business on a world-wide basis. 

It writes business in a variety 
of classifications of risk, its allo- 
cation of net premiums written 
being substantially as follows: 
fire, 54%, motor vehicle, 11%; 
ocean marine, 9%; inland navi- 
gation and transportation, 11%; 
extended coverage 7%; tornado, 
3%, hail, 4%; miscellaneous, 1%. 
Hartford’s annual statement for 
1945 showed total admitted assets 
of $175,425,000; invested assets 
totaled $147,659,000. The la.ter 
produced a net investment income 
of approximately $4,470,000, which 
covered dividend disbursements of 
$3,000,000 by a very comfortable 
margin. These revenue assets were 
invested 2.6% in real estate and 
mortgages, 38.6% in bonds, 15.0% 
in preferred s.ocks and 43.8% in 
common stocks. According to the 
Company’s schedule of stocks and 
bonds held as of Dec. 31, 1945 
there were 50 different issues of 
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U. S. Government securities; 20 
issues of Canadian and Cuban 
bonds; 85 issues of bonds of vari- 
ous political subdivisions; 52 is- 
sues of railroad bonds; 18 issues 
of public utility bonds and two 
miscellaneous bonds. In the pre- 
ferred and common sock cate- 
gory, the portfolio held 27 differ- 
ent railroad stocks, 72 public util- 
ity stocks, 42 bank and insurance 
stocks and 135 industrial and mis- 
cellaneous stocks. Thus, diversi- 
fication to the mh degree is ex- 
emplified in the stock of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Home Insurance COmpany — 
Similarly, a like degree of diversi- 
fication may be found in the stock 
of Home, which is licensed to 
write business in all States of the 
Union, also in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Cuba and 
Panama. It likewise is a member 
of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association. 


Total admitted assets were 
$172,998,000 as of 12/31/45, and 
invested assets, $141,500,000. The 
latter produced a net investment 
income in 1945 of $4,448,000, which 
covered dividend disbursements of 
$3,600,000 by a substantial margin. 
These assets were invested 2.5% 
in real estate and mortgages, 
37.5% in bonds, 10.5% in pre- 
ferred stock and 49.5% in com- 
mon stock. The Company’s sched- 
ule of bonds and stocks shows the 
following diversification: 

No. of 
Different 

Class Issues 
U. S. Government Securities 25 
Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds _____-__-- 
Public Utility Bonds_____._ 1 


Miscellaneous Bonds —__-__ 6 
Railroad Pref. and 

Common stocks ___.____~_ 10 
Public Utility Preferred 

and common stocks______ 22 


Bank and insurance stocks 27 


Ind. and Misc. Pref. 


and common stock______ 
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Business is written in a variety 
of lines, and net premium alloca- 
tion is substantially as follows: 
fire, 57%; mo.or vehicle, 6%; 
ocean marine, 8%; inland naviga- 
tion and transportation, 9%; tor- 
nado, 2%; extended coverage, 7%; 
hail, 9%; miscellaneous, 2%. 

While Home’s investment port- 
folio does not show as wide a de- 
gree of diversification as does 
Hartfords, it is certainly amply 
diversified. 


Insurance Co. of North Americ: 
—This 154 year old company is li- 
censed to do business in all 4 
States, also in Alaska, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico, Mexico, Canada and 
Great Britain. Business is written 
in all the principal lines which fire 
insurance companies are permitted 
vo cover, and allocation of pre- 
mium writings is substantially as 
follows:—fire, 42%; ocean marine 
23%; inland navigation and trans- 
portation, 16%; motor vehicle, 
7%; extended coverage, 5%; hail, 
5%; miscellaneous, 2%. — 

The Company’s total admitted 
assets as of Dec. 31, 1945, 
amounted to $200,175,000; _ in- 
vested assets totaled $173,040,000. 
The latter produced in 1945 a net 
investment income of $5,594,000 
and covered dividend disburse- 
ments of $4,114,000 approximate- 
ly 1.36 times. These assets were 
invested 3.1% in real estate and 
mortgages; 16.3% in bonds; 21.1% 
in preferred stocks and 59.5% in 
common stocks. 

The Company’s schedule of se- 
curities held shows the following 
diversification: 


No. of 
Different 

Class Issues 
U. S. Government Securities 16 
Foreign Government 

ree ae 19 
Municipal Bonds _-------- il 
Railroad Bonds ___-_----- 10 
Miscellaneous Bonds ___--- 1 
Railroad Preferred and 

Common stocks -------- 22 
Public Utility Preferred 

and common stocks_-_-_--- 47 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 19 
Ind. & Misc. Pfd. 

and common stocks__-_--- 136 


In addition to the three types of 
diversification noted above, viz: 
geographical, underwriting and 
investment, each of the three com- 
panies own, in whole or in part, a 
number of subsidiary insurance 
companies which, in turn, mani- 
fest the same quality of inherent 
diversification. Thus it may be 
stated without equivocation, if an 
investor seeks diversification he 
will surely find it in insurance 
stocks. 

But when selecting investments 
in this field he should also give 
careful consideration to man- 
agerial ability as reflected in the 
long term record of a company, 
and not rely exclusively on the 
common characteristic of inher- 
ent diversification. 


Pescatello Inv. Officer 
At Carnegie Gorp. 


Michael Pescatello has been ap- 
pointed investment officer of the 























Michael Pescatelle 


Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, is was announced recently. 
Mr, Pescatello joined the Carnegie 
investment office staff after his 
graduation from Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminis- 
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Senator Taft Defends 
Vetoed OPA Bill 


(Continued from page 69) 


can system, I think it should b: 
ended at the earliest possible mo 
ment. I assis ed in drafting the 
original Price Contfol Act and al 
the amendments. 


I find a letter in my files from 
this same Chester Bowles, datec 
June 27, 1946, after a bitter figh 
on extension very much like the 
present one, in which he said, ir 
part: 


“Dear Bob: I want to thank you 
for your courteous, friendly and 
intelligent effor s to work out the 
Stabilization Extension Act. I 
know how hard it was and the 
amount of patience it required.” 


Werked for Price Control 


_ Only last week I argued strenvu- 
ously for ihe passage of this bil) 
against those who desire to enc 
price contro] altogether, or at 
least end it with reference to meat, 
dairy products and poul ry. 

No Price Control Act is an easy 
measure to pass through Con. 
gress, and I doubt whether arv 
extension can now be put through 
again. The cross-currents of eco- 
nomic interest from differen sec 
tions of the countrv are almost 
impossible to reconcile. 


The vetoed bill was only put 
throush Congress without svecific 
decontrol by ‘the adroit menage- 
ment of Senator Barkley. A 
great majority of the people west 
of the Mississippi desire the im- 
mediate termination of price con- 
trol. as do ‘heir representatives 
in Congress. 


Many others east of the Mis- 
sissippi are disgusted with the 
complete breakdown of OPA on 
meat cerntrol, lumber control and 
a number of other vital commodi- 
‘jes. They point to empty shelves. 
bread lines, butter lines, deserted 
production lines and black mar- 
kets, and argue that anything is 
better than the kind of price con- 
trol we have. 


Congress Wanted OPA Imovroved 


My own posi ion and that of 
Coneress is perfectly logical. We 
think the time has not quite come 
to teke off basic price controls, 
but we do think the adminis ra- 
tion of OPA must be improved. 
The bill provides for the gradual! 
liquidation of OPA over the next 
twelve months, the ending of sub- 
sidies on April 1, 1947, and rea- 
sonable pricing in ‘he interval so 
that we can stimulate production 
and get rid of all the shortages 
that exist today. 


The PAC really want price con- 
trol continued indefinitely. It is 
in line with their idea of the to- 
talitarian state. Apparen*ly. the 
President now agrees with their 
philosophy. He objects in his mes- 
sage to the provision that there 
shall be decontrol of any com- 
modity when the supply equals 
the demand. 

If we can’t get rid of price con- 
trol when a sufficient supply is 
produced, will we ever ge: rid of 
it? He wants subsidies continued 
until July 1, 1947. It would then 
be easier to renew them again at 
that time. He uses ihe price 
amendments as a whipping post. 
but he is really demanding the 
indefinite continuation of the 
whole outfit. 

He does not apparently accept 
in good faith the policy which is 
universally accepted in Congress 
and stated in the bill that “ he 
general contro] of prices and the 
use of subsidy powers shall be 
terminated as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” 


President’s Attacks Unfair 


The President’s attack on 
amendment which I offered in 


the Senate is utterly unfair. All 
that the Taft amendment pro- 
vides is that producers, including 


the 








‘armers and manufacturers, shall - 
be allowed to charge prices which 
reflect the increased cost of labor 
and material which hey now 
have to pay. 

This is done by permitting them 
to charge for each major product 
a price equal to their 1941 prices 
plus the average increase in the 
cost of labor, materials, e_cetera, 
since 1941. 

After all, this is peacetime 
again. Why shouldn't the pro- 
ducer be placed in the same posi- 
tion he was in before the war? 
There is no question of a freeze 
any more, because the OPA it- 
self has put over 500 price in- 
creases into effect since March 1. 

All we want to prevent during 
the next six months are the spec- 
ulative rises in prices over and 
above ‘the increase in costs. The 
danger I am concerned about it 
taking the roof off, as the Presi- 
dent does by his veto. 

But how can anyone hope to get 
production if we don’t allow ihe 
producers to charge enough for 
their products to pay for the in- 
creased cost of labor and mate- 
rial? Even the President admits 
in his message that this principle 


has a “superficial” reasonable- 
ness. 

There is nothing superficial 
about it except to the master 


minds among the New Deal econ- 
omists at the OPA. 

As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing new in the principle. The 
original Price Control Act express- 
ly provided that the Administrator 
should start with the prices pre- 
vailing between Oct. 1 and Oct. 15, 


,1941, and should make adjustments 


for general increases in costs of 
production, distribution and trans- 
portation, among other factors. 
The language was pretty general, 
and the OPA never paid any at- 
tention to it. 

Then, in 1945, we passed a law 
which expressly provided that 
“modification shall be made in 
maximum prices established for 
any agricultural commodity and 
for commodities processed or man- 
ufactured from any agricultural | 
commodity fand that means 
nearly all food and clothing] in 
any case where,’ by reason of in- 
creased labor or other costs in- 
curred since Jan. 1, 1941, the 
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maximum prices so established 
will not reflect such increased 
costs.” 

As usual, the OPA didn’t pay 
much attention to Congress, but 
they did use almost exactly the 
formula of the Taft amendment in 
pricing canned vegetables in 1944 
and 1945. Furthermore, the so- 
called Bankhead amendment for 
several years has compelled them 
to follow more or less the same 

’ formula as to all cotton textiles. 

In many fields, however, the 
OPA has by express regulation 
forced manufacturers to sell some 
products at cost or at a loss, be- 
cause some members of the indus- 
try were making profits on other 
products. Of course, nobody makes 
the things which have to be sold 
at a loss. This is the reason for 
the shortage of butter, of many 
standard types of clothing, of 
building materials and many other 
articles. 


Prediction of Price Increases 
“Wild Guesses” 


The President’s figures on pos- 
sible increases are wild guesses 
and for the most part dead wrong. 
I was called today by the Asso- 
ciation of Washing Machine Man- 
ufacturers who said that the Pres- 
ident’s estimate of one-third more 
for washing machines was a gross 
exaggeration, that the manufac- 
turers hoped there would be no 
price increase at all, even if price 
ceilings were removed entirely. 

Any steel increase would be less 
- than half that stated by the Pres- 
- ident. You can judge from this 
how accurate his other figures are. 

Any increase in manufactured 
goods brought about by the Taft 
- amendment would be of minor 
importance compared with the im- 
- portance of actually being able 
to buy them. 

Furthermore, the President de- 
liberately misrepresented the ef- 
fect of my amendment when he 
- said six times that price increases 
would result “immediately” 
or “right away.” Under the amend- 
ment no increase can occur until 
the Industry Advisory Committee 
has presented complete figures to 
prove its case. This would take 
from 30 to 60 days. 

Then the Price Administrator is 
given 60 days in which to examine 
the figures and fix the amount of 
the increase. The burden of proof 
is on the industry. If the Admin- 
istrator refuses to permit any in- 
«crease, there is an appeal to the 
Emergency Court of Appeals, which 
would take several months more. 

Long before that, I hope we 
would be well on the way to the 
end of all price control. I hope 
the Administrator would act more 
promptly, but there is nothing im- 
mediate about it; whereas the 
- President’s veto removes all con- 
- trols of every kind at midnight 
tonight. 

It is significant that the Presi- 
dent admits that the Taft amend- 
ment would have no direct effect 
on food or rents. He argues that 
because other prices would go up, 
food and rents would be bound to 
rise. 

I admit that ultimately there 
would be some effect if other 
prices rise, but the effect would be 
about one-tenth of the effect on 
‘ food and rents of the wage. in- 
creases stimulated by the Pres- 
* Gdent. : ; 

Of course, it was impossible to 
keep price control much longer 
‘ after the President removed all 
‘wage control on V-J Day. Of 
‘ eourse, an increase of about $10 


ibillions in wages and salaries will |} 


produce billions of dollars of in- 
“rease jn prices. ' 
But the ultimate and unavoid- 
table breakdown of price control 
‘will result directly from the Pres- 
Gdent’s policy, not from any act of 
‘Congress—certainly not. from the 
minor requirement that manufac- 
turers be allowed to reflect their 
increased costs in prices. 


Act Had Power to Prevent 





t Speculative Increases 
In short, in the act passed by 


Congress, the President received 
complete power to prevent specu- 
lation and speculative increases in 
price and al] increases i rents. 


We merely reaffirm more vigor- | 


ously the original principles of the 
Price Control Act. Yet he has 
chosen to plunge the economy of 
this country into chaos. 

In such a controversial field 
where feelings already run high, 
we cannot hope that the Senate 
will act without debate, and it 


should not do so, because the is- 
sues to be settled are vital to the 
| welfare of the country. 


Wants Price Control Continued 

I hope price contro] will be con- 
tinued, and I should. vote to re- 
enact the bill he has vetoed; but 
I am afraid the bill which the 
President will get the next time, 
if he gets any, may go further 
towards de-control than the one 
he has vetoed. 








In the meantime there are no 
price controls. No businessman 
knows what he should do or what 
price he should charge. I hope 


that everyone will exercise the 
reasonable restraint which Amer- 
icans always exhibit in a crisis. 
The President had a choice be- 
tween a reasonable transition from 
price control back to the free en- 
terprise system on the one hand, 
and the ending of all OPA powers 





by veto. He chose to take all the 
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91 
chances of chaos, followed by 
speculative rises in price. q 

He chose the course, having 


been warned by his own Demo- 
cratic leaders of tite necessary 


result of his policy. He has repu- 
diated their leadership and as- 
sumed to write a law for Congress, 
although the Constitution of the 
United States gives the Congress 
power to state the conditions on 
which price control shall be con- 
tinued. 
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‘ Statement of Condition, June 30, 1946 
ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 2 «$ 452,470,634.06 
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Real Estate Morwpges .°. « 2 te 2,054,108.86 
PNG SOOM Se ig ela... I 3,074,009.00 
paRoTeet ACETONE) yg se .- 0. . p28 we 3,067,692.40 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 4,072,096 3.34 
3 $1,902, 366,205.79 
LIABILITIES 

Ol: oa th ee $21,000,000.00 

ene eis te % 80,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ‘ae 18,310,985.76 $ I 19,310,985.76 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, RS ae a 10,07 3,379.93 
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dete ane, oe ee 4,225,402.30 
WS SS a Sf gs Os 1,767,706,437.80 
$1,902, 366,205.79 
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Compeliition and Monopoly 
In Organized Labor Markets 


(Continued from first page) 
the standard price. Union attempts | 


at standardization of the speed of 
work also tend to restrain a 
worker from selling an above- 
standard amount of labor at the 
standard price. 

The economic effects of such 
restraints upon competition de- 
pend upon the standards set. When 


such restraints are employed in| 


moderation they may serve mainly 
as methods of preventing ex- 
tremely low wages, excessively 
long hours of work, and work 
speed dangerous to health. When 
wage rates are advanced without 
regard to the productivity of the 
labor, however, and hours and 
work speed are reduced further 
and further, these restraints upon 
competition tend to place unbear- 
able cost burdens upon marginal 
firms, to raise substantially the 
price of the product, and to cre- 
ate an unwarranted degree of 
scarcity for the product, which, in 
turn, affects adversely the stand- 
ard of living of other persons—in- 
cluding other workers—who pur- 
chase the product. 

As a union attempts to obtain 
more and more wages for a given 
amount of work of its members 
competition from labor outside the 
union becomes an_ increasing 
threat to its wage-raising goals. 





| 


Attempts of a union to restrict or 
prevent this competition provide a 
basis for many of the principal 
tactics employed by unions—in- 
cluding many restraints of com- 
petition and trade which impose 
substantial burdens upon the eco- 
nomic system. 


Competition Between Union and 
Non-Union Workers 


Assuming that a closed shop 
agreement is not held by a union, 
it is faced with the competition of 
non-union workers who are, or 
may become, sellers of labor in 
the same market. A _ substantial 
number of union practices tend to 
restrict or eliminate this type of 
competition. 

Non-union workers may be per- 
suaded to join the union by peace- 
ful methods, or, on the other hand, 
by practices involving coercion of 
various degrees. Opprobrious 
terms, such as “scab,” “rat,” etc., 
may be applied to the non-union 
worker as a form of psychological 
coercion. Threats of physical vio- 
lence to the non-union worker or 
his family may be used when 
more moderate methods are inef- 
fective. Preferential employment 
agreements may be obtained 
which give a preferred status to 
the union employee in cases of 
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employment of additional work- 
ers, lay-offs, discharges, promo- 
tions, or other changes in the 
number or status of employees. 
The union may prevent local non- 
union competition as to wages, 
hours, and working conditions by 
obtaining a status of exclusive 
bargaining agent in such matters 
(permitted by the Wagner Act 
when the union represents a ma- 
jority of the workers of a desig- 
nated bargaining unit). 

A union maximizes its pressure 
upon an employer by a strike—a 
concerted withdrawal of union 
labor from the employer’s enter- 
prise. At such a time the union 
has a special interest in restrain- 
ing competition from non-union 
workers until a new agreement 
has been arranged with the em- 
ployer. If “peaceful picketing” of 
a limited number of employees is 
thought to be inadequate to keep 
non-union workers, customers, 
and others away from the estab- 
lishment during the strike, other 
methods of more forceful persua- 
sion—well-known to all of us— 
may be brought into use, includ- 
ing threats of violence, actual 
physical violence, mass picketing, 
and even construction of barri- 
cades. 

Frequently the more disorderly 
and violent methods of restraining 
the normal operations of an en- 
terprise during a strike are said to 
be due to the heat of the contro- 
versy. In some cases this may be 
so. In the judgment of the writer, 
however, such an explanation is 
inadequate. Union workers, un- 
doubtedly, understand that in- 
timidation, violence, and other 
forceful methods of keeping peo- 
ple away from a struck plant may 
succeed in tying up an enterprise 
when less coercive methods fail. 


Competition With Self-Employed 
Workers 


Another type of local competi- 
tion which union workers may 
attempt to restrain is that of self- 
employed workers performing, tor 
themselves, the unionized type of 
labor. A teamsters’ union competes 
with farmers, other self-employed 
enterprisers, and possibly others 
who do their own hauling instead 
of employing union labor. Paint- 
ers, electricians, carpenters, and 
others who work at the construc- 
tion or maintenance of homes or 
structures may suffer considerable 
limitation in the demand for their 
own labor—especially when wage 
rates are raised to extremely high 
levels—by the fact that owners of 
buildings paint them or engage in 
other maintenance or repair work 
on them. 

Unions have attempted in a 
substantial number of cases to re- 
strict or prevent the competition 
of self-employed workers. Re- 
corded instances of union inter- 
ference with this kind of com- 
petition include attempts of team- 
sters’ unions to prevent farmers 
from hauling their own produce to 
market in their own trucks; of a 
Chicago egg-candlers’ union to 
prevent the sale of eggs not can- 
dled locally by its membership; of 
building trades’ unions to prevent 
small contractors from using con- 
struction tools; of painters’ unions 
to prevent home owners from 
painting their own homes; and of 


a teamsters’ union in Detroit to 
compel merchants and dealers to 
employ union teamsters instead of 
picking up, with their own ve- 
hicles and personnel, meat sup- 
plies at local packinghouses. 


The Closed Shop: Monopolization 
of Labor Supply 


The ultimate degree of control, 
by a union, of competition in the 
supplying of labor to a market 
would be attained by (1) elimina- 
tion of competition from self-em- 
ployed workers, (2) achievement 
of a closed-shop status, (3) pre- 
vention of competition from other 





local unions, and (4) prevention of 


or unorganized labor outside the 
jurisdictional area of the union. 
Attempts of unions to achieve 
the first condition have been out- 
lined above. Attempts of unions to 
achieve the other objectives will 
be discussed in the order in which 
they were enumerated. 

A closed-shop agreement re- 
sults in complete monopolization 
of the labor supply within the 
jurisdictional area and of the type 
or types of labor covered by the 
union. It has the effect of elim- 
inating completely the competition 
of non-union workers in the labor 
market covered by the _ union 
agreement. An employer cannot 
bring pressure to bear upon the 
union by increasing his non-union 
personnel—either during or be- 
tween strikes. 

Attainment of a_ closed-shop 
status may add little economic 
power to that already possessed by 
a union, however, when the union 
controls a high percentage of the 
labor employed; when it is exclu- 
sive bargaining agent for all 
workers on wages and other major 
questions; when it has obtained a 
preferential employment status 
for its members; and when—dur- 
ing strikes—it is successful, by 
coercive methods or otherwise, in 
controlling the potential competi- 
tion of non-unionized labor. 

Some market limitations do ex- 
ist—when permitted by law — 
which provide certain restraints 
upon the exactions of a closed- 
shop union. If the union is lim- 
ited to a plant, an enterpriser may 
shift operations to other plants, or 
threaten to do so, in cases of mul- 
ti-unit businesses. If the union 
is limited to one locality, an em- 
ployer may shift, or threaten to 
shift, his business to another com- 
munity. If demand for the product 
is elastic, declining consumers’ de- 
mand will place an indirect re- 
striction upon the sale of monop- 
olized labor whose cost forces up 
the price of the commodity or 
service produced by it. As a last 
resort, an enterpriser may go out 
of business—assuming he is in a 
field of enterprise in which with- 
drawal from the field is permitted 
by law. 

The economic power resulting 
from monopolization of labor sup- 
ply tends to increase as the above 
limitations become less and less 
potent. :or instance, when a 
closed-shop union covers an en- 
tire industry producing an essen- 
tial public utility service, an em- 
ployer cannot protect himself by 
shifting plant operations, relocat- 
ing his business, or going out of 
business. Furthermore, the essen- 
tial nature of the utility service 
(assuming lack of  satisfaciory 
substitutes) prevents the buying 
public from disciplining the union 
by substantial reduction in de- 
mand for its products. Increasing 
labor costs are passed on—to the 
extent that they are not counter- 
balanced by reductions of profit or 
non-labor economies—to the buy- 
ing public, mostly other workers, 
in the form of higher prices. An 
extended strike throughout such 
an industry results in spreading 
economic paralysis, unemploy- 
ment, food shortages, and danger 
to public health and safety. 


The Closed Shop: Monopolization 
of Work Opportunities 


Before passing on to the subject 
of inter-union competition it is 
well to take note of the fact that 
the closed shop represents monop- 
olization, within its jurisdictional 
scope, of work opportunities. The 
only avenue to employment and 
continuation in employment is 
membership in the union. 


This monopolization of work op- 
portunities is restricted in its co- 
ercive potentialities to the worker 
when the jurisdictional scope of 
the closed-shop union is narrowly 
limited. It, for instance, a closed- 
shop union were restricted to one 
type of labor in one enterprise op- 


by selling their labor to another 
enterprise in the same or other 
communities or by changing—if 
possible—to another type of work. 
Even under such restricted scope, 
of course, substantial coercive 
powcr over the workers will pre- 
vail when only one employer is 
available in the locai area and 
when the workers find it ex- 
pensive or difficult to move to 
uther communities or to take up 
another type of work. 

The coercive potentialities of 
the closed shop, as a monopoliza- 
tion of employment opportunities, 
are increased as the principle 
spreads to more and more enter- 
prises, communities, industries, 
and types of work. The obvious 
reason for this fact is that, as the 
closed-shop principle is employed 
increasingly, workers are faced 
with greater and greater difficul- 
ties and expense in obtaining an 
open market in which to sell their 
labor. 

The type of management of 
closed-shop unions also affects the 
coerciveness of the closed-shop 
principle to the worker. The prin- 
ciple may be but mildly coercive 
to a group of workers if all of 
them are union-minded; if initia- 
tion fees and union dues are mod- 
erate; if union management is 
honest, efficient, and democratic; 
if the union does not exclude 
workers from membership on the 
basis of race, creed, or national- 
ity; and if fair hearings are given 
prior to suspension or discharge 
from membership (and, thereby, 
loss of employment). The prin- 
ciple becomes a source of eco- 
nomic tyranny, on the other hand, 
when large numbers are forced 
into the union against their 
wishes; when costs of union mem- 
bership are excessive; when union 
management is dictatorial, dishon- 
est, and wasteful of union funds; 
when workers are excluded from 
membership because of race, 
creed, or nationality; and when 
union members are suspended or 
discharged, without a fair hear- 
ing and on trumped-up charges, 
by union officials who, for one 
reason or another, desire to get 
rid of them. 


Competition Between Local 
Unions 

Competition between unions op- 
erating in a given labor market 
may be pronounced when unfed- 
erated locals, federated locals 
which disobey jurisdictional 
awards of their federations or 
locals of competing federations 
engage in rivalry for jurisdiction 
over a given kind of labor. 

Numerous jurisdictional con- 
troversies have resulted from this 
type of rivalry. Members of a 
carpenter's local of the A. F. of L., 
for example, engaged in a strike 
several years ago against a brew- 
ery because the enterprise fol- 
lowed an A. F. of L. jurisdictional 
award in assigning the work of in- 
stalling metal machinery to the 
A. F. of L machinists’ union. In 
fact, the carpenters’ union at- 
tempted to organize a nationwide 
boycott of the brewery’s beer and 
even called a strike against a 
contractor constructing a plant for 
a container corporation because 
the plant was being constructed 
on land owned by the brewery. 

Such jurisdictional controversies 
frequently develop between 
unions of the A. F. of L. and those 
of the C. I. O. Among such con- 
troversies resulting in litigation 
during the past several years have 


been (1) a boycott, by A. F. of L. 
carpenters, of plywood produced 
by C. I. O. workers, although the 
employer of the carpenters was 
required by law—as a result of an 
election to determine a bargain- 
ing representative—to deal with 
the C. I. O.; (2) a refusal of A. F. 
of L. unions, in a Southern city, to 
install materials delivered by a 
C. I. O. teamsters’ union which 





erating in only one community, 





any competition from organized 


had been chosen in an election 


workers could escape its coercion under terms of the Wagner Act, as 
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the sole bargaining agent for 
teamsters in that area; and (3) a 
work stoppage involvink a zinc 
company when a dispute devel- 
oped between A. F. of L. and 
c I. O. construction unions as to 
which union should supply labor 
for expanding an existing plant 
of the company—considering the 
fact that the existing plant was 
operated by C. I. O. labor but that 
construction of a new plant had 
been awarded to A. F. of L. unions. 

These forms of inter-union ri- 
valry obviously do not tend to re- 
sult in awarding of jurisdiction on 
the basis of labor efficiency and 
economy. Neither do they con- 
tribute to continuous and efficient 
use of productive resources. They 
are power contests, between rival 
cembinations of workers to en- 
large their respective jurisdictions 
over the labor market. 

Unions may attempt to restrict 
this form of competition by amal- 
gamation of unions. covering 
closely-related types of work; 
federation of craft unions and as- 
signment, by the federation, of 
jurisdiction over specific skills to 
specific unions; or consolidation 
of rival federations. Thus far such 
efforts have not prevented numer- 
ous and costly jurisdictional strug- 
gies. 


Competition of “Outside” Labor 


Unions adopt methods also to 
restrict or prevent competition 
from labor — organized or unor- 
ganized—outside the local or re- 
gional area within which the 
union posseses jurisdiction. 

Competition of this outside labor 
may develop in several ways: (1) 
importation of products into the 
union’s jurisdictional area which 
have been produced by outside 
labor, (2) adoption of technologi- 
cal improvements by local em- 
ployers which shift the demand 
for labor away from the local 
market, and (3) transfer of an 
outside supply of workers to the 
local labor market. 

A number of examples of at- 
tempts of unions to restrain com- 
petition of the first type have 
been made public during recent 
years. Among them have been a 
rule of a Chicago stonecutters’ 
union that all stone handled by 
the membership must be locally 
cut; a rule of a Seattle sheet- 
metal-workers union that only lo- 
cally-made warm air furnaces 
might be installed by the member- 
ship; and a conspiracy of a New 
York electrical workers’ union, 
local manufacturers of electrical 
equipment, and local contractors 
to exclude from the New York 
market electrical equipment 
manufactured elsewhere. It will 
be noted that in this last case 
unions and business groups joined 
hands in an attempt to exclude 
outside competition. 

Unions frequently attempt to re- 
strain the transfer of labor de- 
mand from their own area to an 
outside area by opposing local use 
of new products reducing the de- 
mand for local union labor. An 
outstanding example of this type 
of restraint has been the opposi- 
tion of union locals in the build- 
ing crafts to construction of pre- 
fabricated houses. One instance 
leading to litigation some years 
ago involved refusal of A. F. of L. 
unions and local contractors to 
erect a prefabricated house in 
Belleville, Illinois. When a manu- 
facturer of the prefabricated house 
attempted to bring in C. I. O. 
labor to erect the house daily riots 
broke out and police protection 
Was requested without success. 
The house was completed only 
after an anti-trust indictment had 
stepped the rioting. 


Unions which possess closed- 
shop agreements are in a position, 
thereby, to prevent a transfer of 
outside non-union workers to the 
local labor market. Union locals 
attempt sometimes, also, to dis- 
courage transfer of outside union 
labor to the local market by fees 
and rules which make such trans- 


petition with outside labor as 
those mentioned above tend to 
place significant burdens upon the 
free exchange of commodities be- 
tween different sections of a coun- 
try, mobility of labor, regional 
specialization on the basis of com- 
parative costs, and ready adoption 
of new inventions and processes. 


Generalization of the Scarcity 
Principle 


As unions become more power- 
ful they are likely—as the above 
discussion indicates—to emphasize 
the principle of market scarcity to 
improve their status. That is, they 
attempt to enhance their incomes 
by creating a scarcity value for 
labor which would not prevail in 
a more competitive labor market. 
One or a limited number of 
unions may be able to advance the 
standards of living of their mem- 
bers by emphasizing the scarcity 
principle—if the demand for their 
labor is rather inelastic, and if de- 
mands for the products of their 
labor are also inelastic. Under 
these conditions, union workers 
may find it possible to enhance 
their annual incomes by raising 
the unit price of labor by a greater 
percentage amount than the de- 
mand for their labor declines. 
Moreover, they will be purchas- 
ing commodities whose prices, in 
most cases, have not risen as a 
result of union scarcity practices 
—since, under the assumed con- 
ditions, there are relatively few 
unions. 


As the scarcity principle is 
adopted by more and more unions 
its power to improve living stand- 
ards of unionized workers at the 
expense of unorganized workers 
and other consumers becomes less 
and less. The reason is obvious. 
Members of a given union, as con- 
sumers, experience more and more 
instances in which scarcity pol- 
icies of other union workers re- 
duce the purchasing power of their 
own wages. Even from the view- 
point of union workers, therefore, 
emphasis upon an economics of 
scarcity becomes less and _ less 
tenable as unionization of work- 
ers becomes more general. 


Legal Status of Union Restraints 
and Monopolies 


Federal and state laws do not— 
as now written and interpreted by 
the courts—provide substantial 
protection against unreasonable 
restraints and monopolies in labor 
markets. Neither do the laws 
provide’ significant safeguards 
against labor restraints of, and ob- 
structions to, trade or commerce 
in commodities. 


The closed shop is encouraged, 
in general, by present Federal 
law, since the Wagner Act permits 
it (except when the union does 
not represent a majority of the 
workers or is assisted by or dom- 
inated by the employer); since the 
Act encourages unions; and since 
an objective of many unions has 
been to achieve a _ closed-shop 
status. The Railway Labor Act 
does not allow closed-shop agree- 
ments, but the number of work- 
ers affected by its terms is very 
limited in comparison with the 
number affected by the Wagner 
Act. 

State courts have, in a minority 
of the states, ruled closed-shop 
agreements to be unlawful monop- 
olies of the labor market. The re- 
cent trend, however, has been 
away from such a ruling. How- 
ever, during the past few years a 
number of states have adopted re- 
strictions on the use of the closed 
shop or have prohibited it. 


Federal law—as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court—places very 
few restrictions upon those union 
activities and agreements which 
prevent the utilization of im- 
proved equipment, materials, or 
processes; which require the em- 
ployment of unneeded labor; 
which restrain commerce for the 
purpose of promoting union graft 
and corruption; which are. de- 
signed merely to transfer, by 





fers difficult and expensive. 
Such union restraints of com- 


coercion, work from one union 
group to another; or which are 


aimed at maintaining prices of the 
products of union labor. Recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court 
indicate that only when unions 
join hands with a combination or 
conspiracy of employers to effect 
unreasonable restraints of com- 
petition between business enter- 
prises are they likely to run afoul 
of Federal anti-trust law. The Lea 
Act —if held censtitutional — at- 
tempts to restrain coercive acts of 
unions affecting radio broadcast- 
ing. The Hobbs Bill—if it becomes 
law—extends terms of the Fed- 
eral. Anti-Racketeering Act to 
unions and their agents to pre- 
vent union extortion affecting 
interstate commerce. 

Obviously state law is incapable 
of dealing with unreasonable re- 
straints of labor and commodity 
markets practiced by unions or- 
ganized on a national basis and 
most of whose activities affect in- 
terstate commerce. 


Major Questions of Public Policy 


This brief outline of conditions 
of competition and monopoly in 
organized labor markets is suf- 
ficient to indicate the need for 
adoption of public restraints upon 
union methods of competition, the 
scope of a union’s jurisdiction, 
monopolization of a labor market 
by employment of the closed shop, 
and union restraints upon com- 
mercial competition. 


There is a real need, in the 
writer’s judgment, for adoption of 
legal standards of fair competitive 
practices for unions pertaining to 
competition between union and 
non-union workers, between dif- 
ferent unions for control over a 
given kind of labor, between a 
local union and outside union or 
non-union labor, and between the 
union and an employer over terms 
of a new agreement. 

The scope of union jurisdiction 
should receive careful considera- 
tion by the Congress. As the juris- 


diction of a union spreads to more 
communities, enterprises, and 
types of work, its monopolistic 
power increases in a cumulative 
fashion because escape from its 
pressure becomes more and more 
difficult. Extended jurisdictional 
scope is conducive to union domi- 
nation of smaller enterprises, un- 
economic geographic standardiza- 
tion of wage rates, disparities in 
standards of real wages, industrial 
concentration,emphasis on scarcity 
economics by unions, and threats 
to the national welfare resulting 
from industry-wide strikes in 
basic industries. 


Extension of the closed shop to 
more and more industries and re- 
gional areas enhances the coercive 
power of unions over workers 
seeking employmertt as well as 
over employers seeking labor. The 
coercive potentialities of a wide- 
spread closed-shop situation are so 
great that the conclusion seems 
inescapable that the representa- 
tives of the public, by appropriate 
legislation, should prohibit the 
closed shop altogether or establish 
careful legal standards for its 
adoption, administration and ter- 
mination. 

Union restraints upon commer- 
cial competition are now illegal 
under Federal anti-trust laws, ap- 
parently, only when unions join 
hands with a combination or con- 
spiracy of employers. Amendment 
of anti-trust law, therefore, is es- 
sential if unreasonable restraints 
upon business competition by 
unions are to be dealt with ade- 
quately by law. 


Union monopolies and restraints 
upon competition have become as 
important as enterprise monopo- 
lies and restraints in their effects 
upon the functioning of the econ- 
omy. A body of law analogous 
to anti-trust law, however, is lack- 
ing in connection with labor re- 





straints and monopolies. Formu- 


task of major importance if the 
advantages of competition in the 
national economy are to be re- 
tained to an important extent. 


Benson in Campaign for 
NYU Medical Center 


Philip A. Benson, president of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, will serve as chairman of 
the Special Gifts Division in the 

‘ campaign to 
raise $15,000,- 
C00 for New 
York Univer- 
Ssity’s section 
of the New 
York Univer- 
sity —Bellevue 
Medical Cen- 
ter, Dr. Harry 
Wodburn 
Chase, Uni- 
versity Chan- 
cellor, an- 
nounced on 
June 24. 

Mr. Benson, 
prominent in 
; financial and 
civic organizations, is a member of 
the New York University Council, 
past president of the American 
Bankers Association, a member 
of New York State Banking Com- 
mission, a trustee of the Kings 
County Trust Company and also 
of the Savings Banks Trust Com- 
pany. He is vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
and a trustee of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 

Vice-chairman of the Special 
Gifts Division are George W. 
Bovenizer, a partner of Kuhn, 
Loeb and Company, and Laurence 
C. Payson, vice-president of the 
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lation of such a body of law is a Bankers Trust Company. 
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State and Municipal Bonds and . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Ban 


Other Bonds and Securities (inelu 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. L 
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Loans and Bills Purchased...... 


Accrued Interest, 4ccounts Receivable, etc. . 


MONS TOUS. conc. ec sin ness 


Liability of Customers on Letters 
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8,640 954.74 
1,200 000.00 


Notes. i. css 
eee ee 
ding Shares 
imited and 
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3,000 000.00 





of Credit and Acceptances $ 6,688,782.61 
Less Prepayments. ...seeee 66,554.32 6,622 ,228.29 
$705 296,253.22 
LIABILITIES 
Depostes......ccccees bon cees $623 284,252.88 


Official Checks Outstanding 





14 122,896.34 $637,407,149.22 





Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
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Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
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United States Government securities ca 
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Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Truman Vetoes OPA Extension Bill 


(Continued from page 69) 
Have the will to prevent it. Today 
the opportunity of completing the 
transition from war to peace with 
an economy which is stable, sound 
and secure is within our grasp. 

To avoid sacrificing this oppor- 
tunity requires courage, wisdom 
and self-restraint. This winter 
and spring the tensions have been 
more acute than ever before. We 
are all weary and impatient of 
Government restrictions and con-— 
trols. We are all eager for the 
day when we can pursue our own 
affairs in our own way. In such 
a mood there is the natural temp- 
tation to remove essential safe- 
guards, prematurely. 

This bill yields to that tempta- 
tion. It would provide us with no 
real safeguards at all. It would 
start prices and costs climbing. It 
would start the value of the dollar 
falling and keep it falling. Far 
from helping production it would 
retard it. In the end this bill would 
lead to disaster. 

I shall not attempt to comment 
on all the bill’s provisions. Some 
of them are entirely appropriate. 
Many others reflect minor conces— 
sions to special interest groups of 





the sort which the Congress has 
heretofore resisted. To these lat-— 
ter provisions I object on the 
grounds of principle. But in the 
last days before the expiration of 
legis:ation so vital to the nation’s 
welfare I should not regard these 
concessions as a basis for with-— 
holding my approval from an ex- 
tension bill. 


Objects to Amendments 

My fundamental objection to 
the bill is to the numerous amend— 
ments which would raise the price 
of essential cost-of-living com- 
modities. Of those by far the most 
damaging is the _ price-raising 
amendment for manufacturers in- 
troduced by Senator Taft (Section 
11), operating in conjunction with 
the revised price-raising amend— 
ment for distributors introduced 
by Senator Wherry (Section 10, 
Par. (T), and with the special 
cost-plus amendments for auto— 
mobile and appliance dealers first 
offered to the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency by 
Representative Crawford (Section 
10, Par. (Q) and (R). 





Taft Amendment Stressed 


The mainspring of this combi- 
nation is Senator Taft’s amend- 
ment. It is that amendment which 
would compel thousands of need-— 
less price increases amounting to 
many billions of dollars. The 
Wherry and Crawford amend- 
ments simply make sure that be- 
fore the Taft-amendment price 
increases for the manufacturers 
reach the consumer, they will be 
pyramided by generous whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ mark-—ups. 

The provisions of the Taft 
amendment are complex, but they 
wear a superficial reasonableness. 
I am sure, however, that Congress 
adopted his amendment without 
full appreciation of its conse- 
quences, 


I wish it were possible to tell 
you exactly how many billions of 
dollars the American people would 
eventually have to pay for the Taft 
amendment and its companion 
pieces. To attempt to do so, how- 


ever, would be like trying to esti- 
mate the cost of a fire about to 
sweep a city before the first 
building had started to burn. Even 
to estimate the total amount of 
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all the first round of price in- 
creases is not now possible. 

Here, however, are a few ex- 
amples which would enter into 
such a total. 

The first impact of the Taft and 
Wherry amendments in the crucial] 
field of housing would be little 
short of devastating. The prices 
of nearly all building materials 
would be affected. The average 
increase of such materials, exclud 
ing lumber, would be approxi- 
mately 20%. This would com- 
pletely disrupt the program re-| 
cently approved by the Congress | 
to provide veterans’ housing at| 
reasonable cost. 

Ceilings for steel would have to | 
be raised an average of $4 to $8 a 
ton. These increases would in turn | 
be reflected in the ceilings of | 
everything made of steel. 





Cites Expected Price Rises 

The average price of low-priced 
automobiles would be increased | 
$225 to $250, on top of the sub 
stantial increases already granted. 

Household appliances such as 
washing machines and refrigera-— | 
tors would increase from 25 to)! 
30%. Floor coverings would go | 
up about 17%; plumbing supplies, | 
about 16%; farm machinery, about | 
13%. 

The prices of clothing—already | 
too high—would be increased by 
an estimated average of 15%—| 
more than half of which would | 
be attributable to the Taft and | 
Wherry amendments and the bal 
ance to other amendments. This | 
by itself would add about $3,000.- | 
000,000 a year to the living ex-| 
penses of American families. 

These are only preliminary es- | 
timates of a few of the initial | 
price increases. They do not take 
into account the further increases, 
for example, on automobiles, after | 
steel, tires, safety glass, and other 
materials and parts have received 
their own increases. 

The bill would cause some 
major increases in food immedi 
ately. It would curtail subsidy 
payments so that the prices of 
certain foods would have to go 
up. Other foods would get im- 
mediate increases under the Taft 
amendment but these would go 
to processors rather than to farm 
ers. Like the wage earner, the 
white-collar worker, and the mil 
lions of old people and others who 
must live on fixed incomes, 
farmer is a victim of this bill. 

This, however, does not mean 
that the country would get any 
real protection, for long, in what 
it costs to eat. The same thing is 
true of rents. The bill does not 
direct any immediate increases in 
rents at all. But this does not 





mean that rents could be effec- | 


tively controlled. 


If I thought that this bill would | 


make possible some genuine pro- 
tection against soaring food prices 


and rents, I should hesitate long | 


before disapproving it—despite 
the total impossibility of stabiliz 
ing the prices of other essential 
commodities. Our economy, how-— 
ever, cannot be _ half-stabilized. 
We cannot quarantine inflation. 
Higher prices for the things that 
farmers and landlords buy would 
inevitably force up farm prices 
and rents. 

In the case of farm prices, this 
is required by the parity provi 
sions of the law. In the case of 
both farm prices and rents, gen-— 
eral increases would be forced 
upon us by simple justice and the 
hard facts of business and eco-— 
nomics. 

This bill, therefore, gives only 
the delusion of protection against 
rising costs of food and shelter. 
It would delay their rise a little. 
But the delay would be long 
enough to cause unnecessary 
hardship for farmers and land 
lords—not long enough to bring 
real benefits to consumers and 
tenants. 


Would Lead to Excess Profits 

The spectacular increases in the 
prices of manufactured goods 
which the Taft amendment and 





the | 


its companion amendments would 
cause, right at the beginning, are 
far in excess of anything which 
industry needs to earn generous 
profits and obtain full production, 
The increases are so large because 
the formulas for computing them 
are bonanza formulas. 

The Taft amendment puts into 
prices the profit per unit of sales 
which the industry received for 


| the particular product in the year 


1941. That was a year in which 
manufacturers and processors re-« 
ceived a much greater profit out 
of each dollar of sales than in 
any one of the five peacetime 
years which preceded 1941 and 
more than in any one of the fol~ 
lowing five wartime years. 
Indeed, 1941 profit margins 
were half again as great as in the 
banner year of 1929. Today, how~ 


| ever, the volume of sales is great- 


er than that of 1941 and it is going 
to increase steadily if inflation 
does not stop it. Thus, at the very 
time when we should be getting 
the benefit of high volume in the 
form of lower prices, the Taft 
amendment would inflate prices, 

In the case of products like 
automobiles, washing machines 
and refrigerators which are just 
returning to the market, the Taft 
amendment produces especially 
unreasonable prices. This is be-~ 
cause the amendment adds to 
prices all the abnormally high 
costs arising from temporarily 
low volume and change-over con~ 
ditions. 

The Wherry amendment gives a 
final boost to prices by reauiring 
the pyramiding of manufacturers’ 
increases at the wholesale and re- 
tail levels. 

Of course profits ample to pro- 
vide the incentive for full pro- 
duction are what makes the Amer- 
ican free-enterprise svstem work, 
Prices must not be inflexibly held. 
Increases have been granted and 
/'more will have to be granted to 
remove imvediments to produc~ 
‘tion. The Taft amendment, how-~ 
ever, in the name of stimulating 
production promises peak profits 
on every product, even where pro- 
duction is already going at full 
blast and profits are eminently 
satisfactory. As industry after in- 
dustry accepts the invitation of 
the Taft amendment in an attempt 
to make good profits better, prices 
will go up and up. 


Would Not Promote Production 

In addition, the industries in 
real need of relief will tend to be 
lost in the shuffle. The OPA, al- 
ready criticized for delay in these 
deserving cases, will be increas- 
ingly unable to act promptly to 
break production bottlenecks. 

There is a grim irony in the 
| fact that the Taft amendment is 
| defended as a stimulant to pro- 
duction when in fact it will great- 
ly impede production. 

The evidence is readily at hand. 
For weeks we have seen meat 
‘and other commodities withheld 
from the market in anticipation 
'of higher prices. The simple fact 
'is that the average business man 
or farmer who knows that his 
| price will soon be higher will not 
‘sell any more goods this week 
‘than he has to—be they suits or 
| sewing machines or cattle. 
| The manufacturer with a price 
increase pending would naturally 
'slow down deliveries as much as 
'his working capital and his stor- 
_age facilities would permit. At the 
| same time the knowledge that his 
| suppliers had their own increases 
pending would lead him to do all 
| he could to build up his inven- 
| tories. 
| But his suppliers would also 
|slow down deliveries for the very 
'same reason. As essential mate- 
‘rials and parts were withheld 
'from the market, production lines 
would gradually grind to a halt, 
Workers would pay their toll to 
this amendment in loss of em- 
ployment. Consumers would pay 
theirs in lack of goods. 

These cases would develop, not 
by hundreds but by thousands. As 
fast as price increases were 
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granted, 
costs of purchasing industries and 
form a basis for additional in- 
creases. Each one would bring its 
new slowdowns and new bottle- 
necks. 

It is plain to see why the en-— 
actment of the Taft amendment 
as an aid to production would be 
a sorry list. Production requires a 
reasonable stability in costs, a 
continuing flow of goods and a 
readiness to buy and sell. The 
Taft amendment would result in 
erratic price and cost movements, 
a feverish effort to buy and a cal 
culated reluctance to sell. 


The Taft amendment would 
wholly destroy the program of 
wage stabilization which has been 
so painstakingly, and at times 
painfully, developed during the 
months since V-J Day. 


The Wage Stabilization Board 


they would raise the| 


ministered in an orderly fashion, 


‘and that the Office of Price Ad-— 


| prices 


has contributed greatly to that’ 


development. The representatives | 


of industry, labor, and public who 
compose it have brought what 
threatened for a time to become 


a runaway wage movement into! manufacturer charged in the base 


a fair and orderly procedure with 
which virtually all unions and 
managements have cooperated. 
This union still needs the con- 
tinuing services of the Wage Sta 
bilization Board. 


Endangers Wage-Price 
Stabilization 
I wonder, therefore, if the Con 
gress realized when it voted for 


wage-stabilization program and 
the usefulness of the Wage Sta 
bilization Board. Under the exist- 
ing program the board has the 
task wf determining the limit of 
wage increases which an em- 
ployer can use as the basis for 
price increases. Its determinations 
of these limits have played a vital 
role in bringing about innumer- 
able wage settlements. 

The Taft amendment, however 
provides that, “in determining 
costs for the purposes of this sec 
tion, all costs shall be included.” 
The Office of Price Administra 
tion advises me that under this 
provision it would be required to 
recognize all wage increases as a 
basis for price increases, even if 
the board had not approved them 
and regardless of their amount. 

This is the beginning of an in 
evitable spiral of uncontrolled in 
flation—a race between rising 
Wages and rising prices. Far 
sighted leaders of both labor and 
management know that nothing 
can be gained —and everything 
lost—by simply letting prices and 
wages chase each other. 

Yesterday I received a letter 
from the National Wage Stabiliza-— | 
tion Board, which board repre- 
sents industry, labor and the pub 
lic. The board advises that it be 
lieves that uncontrolled inflation 
will result from this bill. Fur 
thermore, the board states, “it is 
our unanimous judgment that the | 
proposed legislation presents no 
possibility of wage stabilization 
or of the achievement of the bal 
ance between wages and prices 
which is essential to economic | 
stability.” 


Bill Provides Formula for 
Inflation | 

This bill provides a sure for— 
mula for inflation: 

1. A first round of sharp and 
widespread price increases; 

2. Production slowdowns due to 
price uncertainties; 

3. Renewed demands for fur-— 
ther wage increases due to higher 
living costs; 

4. Higher production costs due 
to production slowdowns and stop-— 
pages and to higher labor costs; 


ministration would be able to’ 
build up a staff adequate to its | 
new burdens. The fact is, how-| 
ever, that these assumptions are | 
unreal. The OPA could not dis—| 
charge the responsibilities which 
the Taft amendment and the other 
price-raising amendments would 
thrust upon it—either with its 
present staff or with any staff 
that it might conceivably recruit. 
Moreover enforcement and com 
pliance with price regulations are 
depencent on the general stability 
of prices over considerable pe 
riods of time. Once prices were 
set in continuous upward motion 


|compliance would deteriorate rap-— 


idly. Little howe could be held 
out for compliance with ceiling 
fixed under the Taft 
amendment. 


Weuld End Uniform Ceilings 

The reason for this is that the 
ceiling price of each individual 
manufacturer would depend upon 
the price which that particular 


period—usually Oct. 1-15, 1941. 
To this base period price each 


| manufacturer would be entitled 
'to add a uniform increase factor 


/representing cost 


increases in-— 


curred by the industry generally 
| sinee that time. 


Under this system, obviously, 
every manufacturer who had a 
different price in the base period 


the Tatt ameridment that it was | Would have a different ceiling 


voting to destroy the present) would become impossible except 


price now. Uniform ceiling prices 


in those industries which charged 
uniform prices in the base period. 


| Thus, most of OPA’s dollars-and- 


cents regulations, which are the 
most readily enforceable kind, 
would be wiped out. 

Proof of any ceiling price viola— 
tion would require proof of the 
price which the particular manu-— 


|'facturer charged during a two- 


| enforcement 





5. A cost-plus pricing amend-— 
ment which requires higher pro- | 
duction costs to be translated im-— | 
mediately into higher prices. 

And al] this at a time when the 
supply of goods is still far below 
the record demand. 


aster even if it could be assumed 


week period five years ago. Every 
proceeding would 
thus become a_ time-consuming 
and often futile historical inves-— 
tigation. 

In these circumstances, the for 
mal structure of price and rent 
control which the bill retains 
would be wholly ineffectual to 
stem the tide of inflation which 
it would set in motion. Unable to 
cope with the deluge of industry 
demands for higher ceilings un 
der the new pricing formulas, and 
increasingly aware of the futility 
of its task, OPA’s administrative 
steff would disintegrate. After ir 
replaceable losses from its ranks 
had reached a certain point, the 
conseauence would not be more 


| administrative delay. It would be 


complete collapse. 


Wants Reconsideration cf 
Stabilization 

In the face of these alarming 
consequences to the country if 
the present bill should become 
law, I urge the Congress with all 
the earnestness at my command 
to reconsider the whole problem 
of stabilization. 


Cites Increased Production 
In that reconsideration, let us 


|/see just where we stand today. 


Under the existing stabilization 


| laws production has recovered re— 


markably from the shock of war’s 
end. Output of civilian goods al-— 
ready surpasses the 1941 level and 
employment exceeds that level by 
six million. This record has been 
achieved in spite of shortages of 
critical materials and parts and 
in spite of extended work stop-— 
pages in basic industries. The 
major labor-management disputes 
are settled, and we are moving 
rapidly toward the realization of 
our post-war objectives of full 
production and full employment 
in a sound economy. 

There still are shortages, but 
they will be progressively wiped 
out in the months ahead if busi- 
ness and labor stick to their job 


|of producing the most possible 
The formula would lead to dis-— | 


that price control could be ad-' 


goods in the shortest possible 
time. This can happen only if 
business has assurance of reason-— 





able stability in its costs and if} thus eliminating the deficit which 
labor has assurance that its real| was a basic source of inflationary 
wages will not be cut sharply by | difficulties. 
rising living costs. As the inflationary pressures Let us remember further that 
We can look ahead to a steady| lessen, commodity after com-|inflation and collapse in the 
easing of other inflationary forces. | modity can be removed from con—| United States would gravely 
The efficiency of production is} trols and we can emerge with a| jeopardize our efforts to build the 
bound to increase and bring with | stable economy in which the tra—| kind of international economic re- 
it an upsurge in total output. If| ditional American free-enterprise | lations that will provide a solid 
the stabilization laws are renewed | competitive system can take com—| basis for world peace. The 
in effective form, it is expected| mand. Not until then will the} whole structure of international 
that the Federal budget will be| law of supply and demand keep| prices, currency values, and fi- 
balanced during the coming year,’ prices at reasonable levels. So (Continued on page 96) 


long as demand far exceeds sup~ 
ply, the law of supply and demand 
will drive prices up. 
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Truman Vetces OPA 
Extension Bill 


(Continued from page 95) 


unsettled. Because of our posi 
tion and influence in world trade 
and finance, ixiflation and col- 
lapse in this country would shake 
the entire world. 

In short, the most serious diffi- 
eulties of the transition from war 
to peace are already behind us if 
enly we have the wisdom and 
fortitude to see to it that the 
forces of inflation, so long held 
in check, are not unleashed when 
victory is all but won. 


Wants New Bill 

Therefore I call upon the Con- 
gress to act and act now by pass- 
ing a bill which will give the na- 
tion adequate assurance of com— 
pleting a successful transition to 
a sound peacetime economy. Such 
a bill should contain the follow-— 
ing provisions: 

First. The bill should provide 
for extension of the stabilization 
laws for a full year. 


Second. The bill should author- 
ize the continuance of stabiliza-— 
tion subsidies on a scale suffi- 
cient to avoid serious increases in 
food prices during the next six 
months and to permit the orderly 
termination of subsidies during 
the first half of 1947. In my judg- 
ment, an authorization for the ex- 


nancial and trade relations is at 





penditure of a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars during the year as a 
whole is the minimum necessary 
for these purposes. 

Third. The bill should lay down 
a Congressional policy with re 
spect to the termination of price 
controls and subsidies. I approve 
the provisions of Paragraphs (A), 
(B) and (V) of the proposed new 
section 1A of the Price Control 
Act contained in Section 3 of the 
present bill. 

These provisions call for the or- 
derly removal of all price con- 
trols and subsidies during the 
course of the coming year, with 
the exception only of those com-— 
modities which, on or before 
April 1, 1947, the President finds 
to be still in critically short sup-— 
ply and for which he asks and 
secures authority for continued 
control to be administered by 
some established department or 
agency of the Government other 
than the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 


No Objection to Decontrol 
Standards 


I would not oppose the formula-— 
tion of standards for the de-con-— 
trol of particular commodities, as 
provided in H. R. 6042 or the 
establishment of an independent 
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price de-control board to review | 
these applications—provided that 
the standards were modified to | 
make sure that, during the next | 
crucial six months, ceilings do not | 
have to be lifted where it is clear | 
that serious price rises would re-— | 
sult. 
The spelling out of detailed 

standards and the establishment | 
of new and complex administra- | 
tive machinery, however, do not | 
seem to me to be necessary. If | 
the Congress lays down the dec 

laration of de-control policy con-— 
tained in Paragraph (B) of the 
proposed new Section 1A, per-— 
mitting administration flexibility 
in its application, I give my per 

sonal pledge that the policy will 
be carried out to the full in spirit 
as well as in letter. 

I ask the Congress also, if it 
gives me responsibility for carry-— 
ing out a measure of the kind I 
am urging, to permit me to do 
this through a unified or effec— 
tively coordinated administrative 
organization and not to handicap 
me by legislating an unsound 
split of authority. 

Fourth. The adjustment of prod— 
uct prices to make possible the 
maximum total production is, of 
course, one of the foundamental 
requisites of good price adminis— 
tration during this final transi- 
tion period. I do not believe that 
any change in the present law is 
necessary to assure that such ad- 
justments are made. To put the 
matter beyond doubt, however, I 
would not object to a provision 
which expressly requires the ad— 
justment of price ceilings wher- 
ever this is necessary and would 
be effective to increase the total 
production of needed goods. 

The great majority of the Amer-— 
ican people want an effective 
price-control law. They are en- 
titled to have it. Under such a 
law we can win the war against 


|after every 


misery | 
previous war and 
which have overcome or are 
threatening to overwhelm many 
of the nations engaged in this war. 

We shall not win this fight by 
soft measures. : 
_ All of us who must play a part 
in the decision of this issue face a 
solemn responsibility. We stand 
at an historic moment. Our 
actions will be judged by the 
American people and judged again 
by history. 


have caused us untold 





President’s Radio Address 


The text of Pres:'dent Truman’s 
radio address, which he delivered 
at 9 p. m. Eastern Standard Time 
on June 29, over a nation-wide 
hook-up, follows: 

My fellow contrymen: 

The crucial situation which con-— 
fronts our country requires that I 
report to the people this evening. 

Today I returned to the Con-— 
gress without my approval the ex- 
tension of the Price Control Law 
which it presented to me for my 
signature. 

I returned it with a long mes-~ 
Sage stating my reasons. I hope 
that you will all read that mes 
sage in your newspapers. 

I assure you, my fellow country- 
men, that before I vetoed this bill 
I gave the subject long days and 
nights of consideration. I con- 
sulted with practically every top 
official in the Government. Either 
personally or through representa 
tives I obtained the views of peo 
ple in agriculture, industry and 
labor, as well as many others. 

You have all heard a great deal 
about inflation. Its seriousness 
cannot be overestimated. It would 
affect every indivdual in our 
country. Inflation would cause an 
increase in the price of every ar- 
ticle you buy. As prices soared 
with inflation, your money would 





inflation just as decisively as we 
won the war against the Axis. 
Most members of the Congress 
have not yet had an opportunity 
}to take an unequivocal position 
on this issue. As the present bill 
became more and more heavily 
meg with amendments during 
its 


four and one-half months’ 


the issues became more and more 
obscured. 


Members who wanted more ef- | 
fective price control were found 


the basis that these were the best 
that could be secured. Side by 
Side with them were members 
who wanted to weaken price con- 
trol or get rid of it altogether. 


Decries Congress Delay 


Congress has delayed final pass— 
age of a bill down to the eve of 
the very date of termination of 
the existing law. 


As far back as Sept. 6, 1945, I 
urged the Congress to pass an ex 


at an early date so as to avoid 
the uncertainties which have 
made control more. difficult for 
the last few months. Had this 
been done there would now be no 
necessity for these last-minute de- 
cisions. I repeated my request to 
the Congress to extend price-con- 
trol legislation without crippling 
amendments again and again—on 
Jan. 21, 1946; May 22, 1946; May 
25, 1946, and June 11, 1946. 

Nevertheless just before the ex-— 
piration of all price contro] there 
has been presented to me, by the 
Congress, an impossible bill. 

I cannot bring myself to believe, 
however, that the representatives 
of the American people will per- 
mit the great calamity which will 
befall this country if price and 
rent control end at midnight Sun— 
day. On behalf of the people I 
request the Congress to continue 
by resolution the present controls 
for the short period of time neces— 
sary to write a workable bill. 




















The fight against inflation is 
never easy. We are 
against economic 





It is most unfortunate that the | 


tension of the Price Control Act | 


| Those of you who remember the 


progress through the Congress,| Wd 


| 


voting for the bill, or for particu- | 
lar amendments to the bill, on) 


| 


that they had to submit to re- 


buy fewer and fewer of the neces- 
sities of life. Your savings, your 
| insurance, your war bonds—all 
| would decrease in value. 


| For five years we have proved 
| to this country and to the world 


| that inflation can be prevented. 


First World War will recall the 
inflation and the collapse 
that followed. You will remember 
how farmers were ruined, how 
businessmen went bankrupt, how 
wage earners suffered. This time 
we have succeeded in preventing 
such a calamity. We have done this 
largely through price control. It 
was not done by a miracle. It 
was done because the American 
people had the wisdom and the 
courage and the restraint to know 


strictions and controls or be over-— 
come by the force of inflation. We 
must continue to prevent infla— 
tion. This is as important now 
and in the months to come as it 
was during the war. Time and 
again I have stated and restated 
this proposition. 


Gave Bill Long and Careful Study 

I wanted to sign a price control 
bill. I gave this bill long and care- 
ful study. I came to the conclu 
sion that the bill which the Con- 
gress sent me was no price-con- 
trol bill at all. It gave you no pro- 
tection against higher and higher 
prices. 

Having reached that conclusion, 
I was faced with these alterna— 
tives. I could sign the bill on the 
plea which had been made to me 
that for the immediate present at 
least, it might be a little better 
than nothing. Or I could disap- 
prove the bill, and call upon the 
Congress to give the American 
people a real, workable, price- 
control law. 

If I had taken the first course 
and signed the bill, I would have 
encouraged the false impression 
that you were going to be pro- 
tected for the next year against 
excessive price increases. But, 
sooner or later, all of you would 
have awakened to a bitter reali- 


adding billions and billions of dol- 
lars to our cost of living. It is 
hard to see how people could con— 
tinue to pay higher and higher 
prices without requiring higher 
wages or salaries. The tremendous 
advances that we have made to- 
ward the settlement of labor— 
management disputes over wages 
would have been wiped out. The 
mad chase to inflation would soo 

have been under way. : 


I could not permit that to hap— 
pen. 


Preferred Break in Price Control 


I took the second alternative, 
knowing full well all the dangers 
which would come with it. I knew 
that there was danger that the 
Congress might not pass a resolu— 
tion which would give us some 
kind of protection after midnight 
tomorrow when the present price 
control law ends. I knew, there- 
fore, that it was very possible 
that for a few days at least, we 
might be without any price con— 
trol law. 

I could not bring myself to be— 
lieve, however, that the represent- 
atives of the American people— 
your Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress—would permit 
such a condition to continue long. 
And I was sure that when this 
issue was presented to the Amer— 
ican people and to the Congress 
there could be only one answer. 
That answer is that the Congress 
should immediately pass a resolu- 
tion continuing present price and 
rent controls until the Congress 
can pass a workable bill. 

It would have been much easier 
for me to sign this bill. But the 
American people would have soon 
realized that real price control 
was at an end in spite of the law. 
If I had signed the bill the peo- 
ple would have seen their prices 
going up, day by day. You would 
have realized soon that the bill 
which had been passed and called 
a price control law was not price 
control at all. 

What I have done is to cal] a 
spade a spade. I must now rely 
upon the American people and 
upon a patriotic and cooperative 
Congress to protect us all from 
the great pressure now upon us, 
leading us to disastrous inflation 
unless we have have the means to 
resist them. 

I know how weary you all are 
of these restrictions and controls. 
I am also weary of them. I spend 
a good deal of my time listening 
to complaints. I know how eager 
every one of you is for the day 
when you can run your own af- 
fairs in your own way as you did 
before the war. I know, there— 
fore, how strong the temptation 
is to remove too quickly the safe— 
guards which we have built up 
for ourselves and our children. 

The bill which the Congress 
sent me yielded to that tempta- 
tion. 

It is certainly most unfortunate 
that the Congress kept delaying 
and delaying action on this bill 
for so many months when they 
knew that the price control law 
was going to expire tomorrow. 


Tried to Get Congress to Act 


I am sure that all of you know 
of the efforts which I made to 
get the Congress to act on a price 
control extension far in advance 
of the date when the old law was 
going to expire. As far back as 
September last year, in a message 
to the Congress, I urged it to pass 
an extension of the price control 
act at an early date. I did not 
rest with that message of last Sep— 
tember. In later communications 
to the Congress, I repeated my 
request four times to extend price 
control. In addition to these di- 
rect communications, I stated pub-— 


licly many times how important 
it was to our safety that a price 
control extension bill should be 
passed right away. 

But I could not persuade the 








zation of the truth. You would 


battling | have soon begun to see thousands | 
forces which! and thousands of price increases, 


Congress to act. Instead, just two 
days before the expiration of all 
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price control this impossible bill! would have gone up 13% right| ting prices and wages chase each China Trade Controls on 
| other. 


Was sent to me. 
In my veto message to the Con- 


| away. 
Those are only a few examples | 


Despite the total impossibility | 


gress which I sent this morning I | of the first round of increases the | of stabilizing other prices under | 
discussed the various provisions Taft amendment would bring. But | this bill, I would have hesitated to | 


of the bill. 


that is only the beginning. Price! disapprove it if I had thought it | 


I do not have time this evening | increases in one industry are cost | gave some real protection against | 
to comment on all the provisions | increases in another. By the time, | soaring food prices and rents. We | 
of the bill. There are many ob-—| for example, that the automobile | have learned, however, that higher 


jections to it, but my most funda-— 
mental objection is to the price 


industry had got its Taft increase | prices for the things that farmers 
based on present costs, it would | and landlords buy, would inevit- 


raising amendment for manufac—| be hit by the Taft increases in| ably force up food prices and 
turers which was introduced by | steel, tires, safety glass, and other |rents. In both instances, serious in- 


Senator Taft. 


The Taft Amendment 


: . Spi 
Under this amendment there | I phen’ inflation nat fol 
would be thousands of needless | n this way increase would fo 


go up still more. 


| by the hard facts of business and 
| economics. 


I realize that the great majority 


of our people do not have the 


price increases amounting to many |low increase. The bill had no stop- ‘facts and figures that must be 


billions of dollars. The Taft | ping place in it. dee 
amendment provides that the man— | n addition, ese 
ufacturer shall receive for each| WOuld have been passed 


increases 
right 


considered in order to know what 
a bill like this would do. That is 
why I am speaking to you this 


article the profit which he made | down the line. You, the consumer, |evening. You are entitled to have 


on that article in 1941 and that| WOuld pay it all. 
he may add to the 1941 selling; All of us agree that what this 
price all increases in cost which | country needs is production. Pro- 
have occurred since that time. In | duction brings jobs, good wages, 
1941 the manufacturer received a | moderate prices. Perhaps the most 
much greater profit out of each | vicious effect of the Taft amend- 
dollar of sales than at any time | ment would be to slow up pro- 
in the five preceding years or in| duction. 
any of the five following wartime| The only possible justification 
years. In fact, profit margins in| urged for all of these Taft price 
1941 were 50% greater than in the | increases is the claim that they 
banner year 1929. |are necessary to encourage pro- 
Volume of sales is much greater | duction. Even if they did en 
today than in 1941, so that manu-j| courage production, that would 
facturers would have received a | still be a terrific price to pay for 
bonanza. In addition, Senator | that increased production—a price 
Taft’s fellow Republicans, Senator | measured in suffering and dis 
Wherry and Representative Craw- | tress among people of moderate 
ford, put amendments into the bill | and low incomes. 
which made sure that not only| The fact is, however, that pro 
would the manufacturers’ price | duction would not be stimulated 
increases be borne by the public | by the Taft amendment, but would 
but that such increases would be | be greatly impeded. Nobody wants 
pyramided by generous whole-|to sell his goods this week if he 
salers’ and retailers’ mark-ups. (can get a better price for them 
As you sit in your homes this | next week. This is no mere theo- 
evening your interest in this bill | ry. You have seen it working day 
and my interest in this bill are | after day for the last month or so, 
exactly the same. The question is:| as people began to believe that 
What effect would this bill have | price control might soon come to 
had on you—the people of our) an end. 


country? | People who had cattle and hogs 

I believe in the profit system | to sell for slaughter for food have 
and desire that profits should be | decided to hold them for higher 
ample to provide the incentive for | prices. People who had clothing 
full production. The Taft amend- | for sale have decided to do the 
ment, however, provides for high- | same thing. So have people with 
er prices and higher profits even! innumerable other commodities 
where production is already going which we all need so badly now. 
at full blast and profits are 
wholly satisfactory. 


_Asks Attorney General te Inves- 
tigate Shortages 
Problem of Shortages 


We have been through five dif. | Attorney General to make an in- 


Incidentally, I have asked the | 


the facts before you. 


Says Congress Leaders Wanted 
Workable Bill 


I want to make clear that my 
decision to veto this bill does not 
mean any lack of appreciation of 
the sincere and tireless efforts of 
the leaders and many other mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives to pass a work- 
able price-control bill. I know 
that many members of both 
houses who voted for the bill 
which was sent to me did so with 
regret and only because they had, 
at that time, no opportunity to 
vote for a good bill. Now every 
member has a clear-cut oppor- 
tunity to show whether or not 
he wants effective price controls. 


I have submitted to the Con- 
gress in my veto message a plan 
for price control legislation for 
the comparatively short period of 
time that it is still needed. The will 
of the people is still the supreme 
law of our land. Your determina- 
tion to retain price controls and 
so prevent inflation must be made 
known to the Congress. The Con- 
gress is the only branch of our 
Government. which has the power 
to pass a law providing for proper 
price control. 

Now because of congressional 
delay we are faced with a brief 
period in which legal restraints on 
price increases will be lacking. I 
have urged the Congress to act 
_immediately and to adopt the kind 
'of bill which can be made to work. 


But, in the event of delay, I 


ficult years. We are looking for- 


ward to buying the things we} 


need. Let us examine this prob-— 
lem together. 

Do you need a new low-priced 
automobile? If so, what effect 


would the Taft amendment have) 


had on the price of your new car? 
It would have increased imme- 
diately the prices of the popular 


makes of automobiles by $225 to) 


$250 per car. 
Are you a veteran planning to 


| der the Taft amendment. Produc-— 





to determine whether anyone is| good sense of its citizens. There- 
(criminally responsible for them | fore, I call upon every business- 
-and to place the responsibility | an, every producer and every 
where it belongs. |landlord to adhere to existing 
| regulations, even though for a 


These instances of withholding : 
goods from the consumer would be | rent seen sagt penal sod — 
multiplied thousands of times un- | ("© ct of law. 


'trary to their own interest to em- 
|bark upon a reckless period of 


slowed down waiting for price in- | inflation. It is to their own inter- 


creases. This would create bottle- | = Peace ee Rages rete a 


tion and deliveries would be 


vestigation of some of the factors | Know that the United States can }; 
involved in our present shortages | ¢¢P¢nd upon the patriotism and), 


build a home for yourself and | necks of essential materials and | 


family? The Taft. amendment | &SS¢ntial parts which would bring 


would have added immediately a| Production lines to a halt. By the | 


minimum of 20% to the cost of | time they started up again there 
your building materials. The|W°Uld be new applications for 
program recently approved by the | Price increases and _ additional 
Congress to provide veterans’ | eid be nenalionl ee 
housing at reasonable cost would | “rebnsety | pawemmetind ale 
cog Sg eM comaievniz , Senge ale neg rs solic is 

Sic sae Sg ask ey who has | ever-rising prices. Farmers would 
been waiting for years for that| be penalized by higher prices for 


‘ ‘ -@* | what they buy and reduced mar- 
new washing machine or refrig-| kets for the things they sell. 


erator? The Taft amendment | : : 
would have made it cost one-third | It is a cruel jest to say that the 
more right away. Taft amendment would aid pro- 


| the Congress. 


| I also request every employee 
of the OPA to stay at his battle 
station. The fight is not over. I 
am counting on all employees of 
the OPA to continue to serve in 
the future as they have in the 
past and to finish the job. I urge 


these loyal civil servants and the 
thousands of volunteers who are 
giving their time to make price 
control a success, to see this fight 
through. 

And, finally; my fellow citizens, 


Are you faced with the respon- 
sibility of clothing your family? 
Under the Taft and other amend-— 
ments the already high clothing 
prices would have been increased 
15% right away. For clothing 


alone the American people would | 


have paid at least three billion 
dollars more a year. 


Are you in a business in which | 


bill the price of farm machinery 





duction. As I also pointed out this|{ say to you that we as a Nation 
| morning in my veto message, the | 


| Taft amendment would wholly have it within our hands to make 
program of wage 


‘destroy our this postwar period an era of the 
| stabilization which has been built | greatest opportunity and prosper- 
/up since VJ-Day. It would destroy |ity in our Nation’s history. But if 
the usefulness ‘of the Wage Stabi | short-sightedness and impatience, 


lization Board. if : ; 
The result would be the begin- )f partisanship and greed, are sl- 


ning of an inevitable spiral of un- lowed to triumph over the efforts 
economic stability, 
tween rising wages and rising | this grand opportunity will have 
prices. Far-sighted leaders of both | been sacrificed. 

labor and management know that That must not happen. 


| : ast . a sei ah 
voll Aeed-to buy steel The. price | controlled inflation a race be- to maintain 


of steel would have gone up un- 

der the Taft amendment between 

$4 and $8 per ton right away. 
Are you a farmer? Under this 


— 


these goods; woolen carpets and 
carpeting, and all other floor ceyv- 


Gift, Commercial Shipments | erings of wool: silk velvets, plush. 
Trade control regulations re-/|es and all other silk articles for 


cently announced in China are! personal wear; 


automobiles 


of 


applicable to imports for personal seven-passenger capacity or less, 
use and gifts as well as to com-| whose net f.o.b. faciory cost to 
mercial shipments, according to} dealers exceeds $1,200 (U. S. eur- 


of Commerce, and announced by it 
on June 21. The Department 
says: 

Prohibited articles may not be 
imported for any purpose. An 


ware, 


articles are for immediate use, are 
owned by the individual carrying 
them, and are not for sale. 


lowed are liable to confiscation. portation. 
Items designated as luxuries | piles 
and whose importation is prohibit- 
ed cover a wide range of com- 
modities. 

All products made wholly of| film. 


costing 





reports received by the Office of | rency); chassis for such autome- 
International Trade, Department] biles; musk; tusk manufactures; 
curios and antiques; damascene 
ware, Satsuma ware and lacquer 


In addition, under the new reg- 
exception is made for items in| ulations, a license must be obtain- 
passenger’s baggage providing the| eq for certain commodities re- 
gardless of value or intended use, 
Arti- and whether or not foreign ex- 
cles in excess of the amount al-| Change is required for their im- 
Included are autome- 
less than $1,200, 
sugar, leaf tobacco, kerosene gil, 
and developed cinematographie 


. 








Business Established 1818 
BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO. 
PRIVATE BANKERS 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





Statement of Condition, June 30, 1946 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 
United States Government Securities . : 
State, Municipal andOther Public Securities 
Other Marketable Securities . pe.» 
Loans and Discounts . af era 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . 
Other Asscts . 


. $ 46,106,705.85 
50,988,714.00 
47,342,871.17 

5,274,814.50 
51,945,474.60 
10,308,879.60 
. 666,262.60 

$212,633,722.32 








LIABILITIES 
$183,202,371.97 
___2,790,512.15 $185,992,884.12 


$ 11,427,642.97 
147,532.64 


Deposits—Demand . 
Deposits—Time 
Agceptances .. . . wt 
3 Tes Held in Portfolio. 11,280,110.33 


Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. 135,273.13 
Reserve for Contingencies. ...... 1,500,000.00 
Capital $ 2,000,000.00 

es be 616 0 11,725,454.74 13,725,454.74 


$212,633,722.32 


As Required by Law $700,000 U. S. Government Securities are 
Pledged to Secure Public Deposits. 





PARTNERS 


Moreau D. Brown 


FACILITIES 


CoMmPLETE FACILITIES FOR DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN BANKING 


SrerpHen Y. Horp 
‘THATCHER M. BRowN Rosert A. Lovett 
Deposir Accounts: LOANS: ACCEPTANCES 


Tuomas McCANCE ComMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Prescott S. BusH 
Louis Curtis RAy Morris 
E. R. HARRIMAN 


*W. A. HARRIMAN 


BROKERS FOR PURCHASE AND SALE 
H. D. PENNINGTON OF SECURITIES 


KNIGHT WOOLLEY INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 
J 








Managers 
Howarp P. MAEDER 
Epwin K. MERRILL 
Ernest E. NELSON 


Epwarp ABRAMS 
Davin G. ACKERMAN 
Cuarves*F. Breep 
IF. H. Kincspury, Jr. 
Joseru C. Lucey 


L. Parks SHIPLEY 
DonaLp K. WALKER 
Joun C. West 
GALE WILLARD 
Harry L. WILLS 
Assistant Managers 
Josepn R. Kenny 
TxHomas J. McELRATH 
HERBERT MUHLERT 


ArtTuuR K. PAppock 
WiiiraM F. Ray 
ArTHuR R. ROWE 


Merritt T. Cooke 
James HA te, Jr. 
WiiraM A. Hess 


Grorce E. Paut, Treasurer 


Cuartes S. CARLSON, Comptroller Artuur B. Smirn, Auditor 


*Now in Government Service. 
Licensed as Private Bankers and subject to examination and regulation by the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York and by the Department of 
Banking of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Subject to supervision and ex- 
amination by the Commissioner of Banks of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





nothing can be gained — and With your help and _ under- 
everything lost — by simply let- standing it will not happen. 
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What They’re Saying—— 


From the Semi-Annual Report of American Business Shares— 
“The per-share net asset value of the capital stock of the Com- 
pany rose from $4.84 to $5.59 during the six months (ended May 31, 
1946). This increase of 75c was approximately 16%. Security prices 


in general rose 10%, 
erage. 


“The reason for the greater in-@ 


crease in the value of our shares 
lies in our investment policy. Our 
rule is to buy and hold securities 
of companies which, based on 
careful investigation, (1) have 
good management, (2) are ade- 
quately financed, and (3) have 
good future prospects. We further 
require that the price of the se- 
curity be attractive, in relation to 
our estimates of future earnings 
and dividends. 

“This policy properly empha- 
sizes over-all performance; it rec- 
ognizes that protection of the 
purchasing power of your capital 
is as important as the amount of 
current income you receive. In- 
deed, such protection is more im- 
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A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 
Distrisutors Group, INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street 
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your investment dealer or 4 
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RESEARCH CORPORATION 











New York 5, N. Y.- 
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as measured by the Dow-Jones Composite Av- 





portant, because possible fluctua- 
tions in the value of your capital 
are many times greater than dif- 
ferences between one dividend 
rate and another. Hence, it fre- 
quently happens that we select se- 
curities which pay low current 
dividends, but offer large poten- 
tialities of appreciation. 

“An illustration of the emphasis 
on over-all performance in our 
thinking is our purchase of com- 
mon stock of Marshall Field and 
Company, the Chicago department 
store. In 1944 we studied the com- 
pany in detail; we talked with its 
top executives; we mapped out the 
economic forces at work in the 
retail-trade industry. We con- 
cluded that Marshall Field had 
good management, sound finances, 
and good future prospects, and 
that the stock was attractive in re- 
lation to our estimates of future 
earnings and dividends. We added 
a large block of shares to our 
holdings, which thereupon showed 
an average cost of 17%. 

“About a year later—at the end 
of our fiscal year, Nov. 30, 1945— 
the stock was quoted as 38%. Its 
dividend rate was then $1.10 per 
annum, which was equivalent to 
a 6.3% return on our cost, but 
only 2.9% on the current market 
value of the stock. It would have 
been easy to sell the stock at that 
time and invest the proceeds in 
some security yielding more than 

9%—but our forecasts envisioned 

rnings of about $7 a share in 
1946, which meant that the further 
appreciation possible on the stock 
was much more important than a 
few extra percentage points in 
current return. We, therefore, 
continued to hold Marshall Field, 
and within a short time it had ad- 
vanced to about 50. 


“How . foolish we would have 
been if we had sold the stock ait 
3842 and purchased another, sim- 
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THE LORD-ABBETT GROW 


“ _OF INVESTING COMPANIES 
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Union Common 


Stock Fund 


Prospectus upon request 





LorpD, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago 


ply to secure a higher yield, at the 
sacrifice of the protection of the 
purchasing power of your capital! 
Yet that is what might have been 
done if our policy were different 
—if, for example, we made it a 
primary objective to pay you high 
quarterly dividends from net in- 
vestment income. Such dividends, 
with only secondary regard for 
over-all results, may be superfi- 
cially attractive to many people, 
but we have enough confidence in 
your good judgment to believe 
that you want us to work for your 
best interests to the limit of our 
ability. 

“I do not wish to imply that all 
of our investments have done as 
well as the one discussed above. 
Some have done better, some not 
so well. The sole purpose of the 
recital is to illustrate a manage- 
ment philosophy which in the past 
six months has enabled your 
shares to out-pace the market av- 
erage by about 60%. 

“No one can foretell the future 
with certainty. Most assuredly, 
we who are managing your money 
do not make any pretense of being 
able to do so. We are, however, 
constantly appraising the business 
outlook, through careful study of 
underlying economic factors, and 
also through our close observation 
of companies in which we have 
investments. We believe the up- 
ward trend of the securities mar- 
ket has not run its course; but 
when our studies forecast trouble 
or indicate that the market is at 
dangerously high levels, we intend 
to shift our investments into a de- 
fensive position. At that time, we 
wiil give increasing weight in our 
portfolio to short-term govern- 
ment and high-grade corporate 
bonds, and decreasing weight to 
equity securities. In that way we 
hope to retain the purchasing 
power of your capital which has 
been built up over the past sev- 
eral years.” 

* eo 

From current news bulletins is- 
sued by Distributors Group— 

“While the increase (in freight 
rates amounting to 64%) was not 
quite up to our expectations, we 
regard it as a bullish factor for at 
least two reasons: (1) The approx- 
imately $400 million estimated in- 
crease in gross revenues at least 
just about offsets the recent wage 
increase of $725 million after 
taxes, and (2) More significant was 
the attitude of the ICC in grant- 


Los Angeles 








ing his “emergency” increase. In 
the first place, it was one of the 
quickest increases ever granted. 
Furthermore, there wasn’t a sin- 
gle ICC Commissioner who didn’t 
vote for an increase; three of the 
11 Commissioners simply thought 
that a greater increase was justi- 
fied. The Commission, therefore, 
‘promised to hold exhaustive 
country-wide hearings to deter- 
mine whether still greater relief 
is needed.’ 

“It is our opinion that the earn- 
ing power of selected railroads— 
they must be carefully selected— 
is sufficient, even under the pres- 
ent rate increase to support higher 
railroad stock prices; and, that 
further rate increases are very 
likely which, combined with ex- 
panding volume,*should produce 
earnings to support substantially 
higher railroad stock prices. 

“We regard : Railroad Stock 
Shares as a sharply undervalued 
group of stocks.” 

%* * * 

“The demand—both domestic 
and foreign—for railroad equip- 
ment should maintain operations 
of this industry at capacity this 
year, next year and possibly for 
several years thereafter. 

“The earnings of leading makers 
of railroad equipment — and the 
market prices of their stocks — 
have suffered because of the 
major strikes that now appear to 
be behind us. Selected stocks of 
the types held for Railroad Equip- 
ment Shares appear undervalued.” 

in oh ao 


From the Quarterly Report of 
Investors Mutual— 


“Net assets on June 17, 1946 
were $95,380,302 or $11,961,736 
over the last quarterly report of 
March 15, 1946. Outstanding 
shares on June 17, 1946, totaled 6,- 
354,426, which were distributed 
among 43,013 stockholders... 


“Continuing to follow the ‘mid- 
dle of the road’ investment pol- 
icy, the fund’s portfolio as of June 
17, 1946 showed 52% invested in 
common stock, 34% in preferred 
stock, and 14% in bonds. Net 
asset value per share of Investors 
Mutual, Inc, on June 17, 1946, 
was $15.01 compared with $13.885 
on March 15, 1946.” 

From Calyin Bullock’s attractive 
new management booklet, “Since 
1894”— Bal 

Foreword— ‘Jt takes five min- 
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utes to read this- booklet. It took 
50 years to write it.” 

Conclusion—‘“It seems self-evi- 
dent that investors should request 
advice from experts. 

“A convenient method for in- 
vestors to benefit from experts’ 
judgment is to purchase shares in 
a well-managed investment fund. 

“Such shares should give in- 
vestors a greater degree of safety, 
of income, of marketability and 
of potential appreciation — com- 
bined—than any other type of se- 
curity. 

“Yet how does one choose good 
management? 

“It would seem that one should 
choose a firm or group of men 
whose sole interest is investment 
management—not conducted as a 
side line. 

“Tt would seem that such an or- 
ganization should have sufficient 
income to employ the best avail- 
able brains. Because a compre- 
hensive and scientific piece of 
management machinery should 
have a definite bearing on results. 

“Achievements of an organiza- 
tion should obviously have been 
above the average. And, finally, it 
should be thoroughly experi- 
enced.” 





* % * 


From National Securities & Re- 
search Corp.’s current issue of Na- 
tional Notes commenting on the 
organization recently formed by 
the Mellon family to advise it on 
investments— 

“The example of the Mellon 
family is a good one for most in- 
vestors! 

“As is well known, the Mellon 
family group, with its immense 
banking, industrial and real es- 
tate holdings, is one of the most 
powerfully entrenched in the 
world. The Mellon security hold- 
ings alone are presumed to total 
many tens of millions. 

“Hence, when a group of this 
caliber decides that financial and 
economic factors have become too 
complex and diversified and re- 
quire careful and continuous study 
by a trained, full-time organiza- 
tion, it is an admission of far- 
reaching significance! It means 
that one of the largest private in- 
vestment groups in the world has 
found it wiser and more profitable 
to emulate the practices of the 


hed 


mutual investment funds! 

From this same sponsor’s cur- 
rent issue of Investment Timing 
discussing “The Future of The 
Bull Market”’— 

“As to the future of the present 
bull market, our opinion, as ex- 
pressed above, is that it will not 
end this year. Furthermore, given 
any good combination of various 
favorable potentials already visu- 
alized, we would look for the bull 
market top, whenever it does oc- 
cur, to be substantially beyond 
current levels. This is not an at- 
tempt to forecast the end of the 
bull market, and is about as far 
as conjecture can reasonably be 
carried.” 

Mutual Fund Literature 

Broad Street Sales Corp.—Cur- 
rent Letter discussing ‘Outlook 
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For Profits”; a new booklet de-|.. . 


scribing Broad Street Investing 
Corp. ... Hugh W. Long & Co.— 
Revised prospectus on Funda- 
mental Investors dated June 11, 
1946 ... Keystone Co.—Current 
issue of Keynotes .. . Distributors 
Group—Current portfolio card on 
Railroad Equipment Shares... . 
National Securities & Research 
Corp.—June issue of the National 
Trust Fund Survey; Revised fold- 
er on National Specuiative Series. 





Lord, Abbett — Current In- 
vestment Bulletin on American 
Business Shares. 


Dividends 

Affiliated Fund, Inc.—A quar- 
terly dividend of 3.8 cents per 
share payable July 20, 1946 to 
stock of record July 10. 

Investors Mutual, Inc.—A quar- 
terly dividend of 10 cents per 
share payable July 22, 1946 to 
stock of record June 30. 
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Secondary Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 


“liquidity.” But on the other) 


hand, the urge for higher living | any. 
standards combined with depleted | 


tion, or to the influx of gold, if 
If the $20 billion bonds 
held by non-financial business 


shelves, reduced debts, deferred| organizations and the $60 billion 


replacement needs, pent-up de-| held by 


individuals all were 


mand for durables; higher wages, | cashed and the proceeds returned 
increased security, etc., are as | as demand deposits, the founda- 


many psychological forces which 
militate against hoarding. The ex- 
pectation of higher prices tends 
to strengthen the spending pro- 
pensity. 

All told, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the amount of per 
capita .liquidity more or less 
permanently entrenched in pock- 
etbooks may be twice as large 
now as it was, say, in 1929. That 


tion would be laid for an addition- 
| al credit expansion up to $480 bil- 
‘lions! We could treble within a 
\few years the excessive volume 
| of purchasing power, and do so 
| without the Government incur- 
| ring a cent of deficit. That’s how 
| far the inflation-boom might pro- 
| gress if left to its own self-in- 
| flaming tendencies. But of course, 
| it may be stopped long before; it 


is a liberal assumption, indeed,| will be stopped presumably some 


which still leaves a spendable 
margin of at least $120 billions, 
additional to the purchasing 
power that arises out of current 
mational income, of which 14% 
only is being saved in liquid form, 
against 30% during the war. 


Mechanism of Credit Expansion 
But that is not the whole story. 


Let us assume for the sake of il-| 


lustration, that in the course of 
the next twelve months $10 bil- 
lions of Federal paper should be 
redeemed or not renewed on 


maturity (over and above what) 


the Treasury redeems by using 
its own bank balances). The Fed- 
eral Reserve would have to pro- 
vide the bulk of the funds since 
there will be no budgetary surplus 


available, nor could the banks! 


absorb more than a part of the 
“dishoarded” bonds. To that ex- 
tent, new cash is being put at the 
disposal of the public, most of 
which is likely to be deposited 
with banks. Suppose, to simplify 


matters, that all of it flows as)! 


demand deposits into the metro- 
politan commercial banks which 


are subject to a 20% reserve re-| 


quirement. Ten billions deposited 
in these banks would leave them 
with $8 billion excess reserves. 
Having $10 billion new deposits, 


| day, due to the political unrest 
| which the concomitant skyrocket- 
|ing of prices will engender. 

| As a matter of fact, the bank 
/deposit volume is bound to rise 
;even if no currency or bonds 
| should be converted into deposits. 
The reason has been pointed out 
| in the June 6 issue of the “‘Chron- 
‘icle,” p. 3053. Suppose that no 
currency should return from 
| circulation and no bonds pre- 
| sented for redemption, leaving the 
excess reserves of the banks at 
|about the present level, which is 
well under $1 billion. If under 
'such conditions the housing pro- 
gram in particular and the boom 
in general get under way: from 
/where should the funds come. to 
finance currently new plants and 
equipment, inventory accumula- 
‘tions, consumer installment buy- 
ing, real estate speculation, and 
the inflated trade turnover? In- 
tensified utilization of available 
liquid funds—higher monetary 
velocity—could and presumably 
will go a long way; theoretically, 
it might be sufficient to solve the 
problem without resort to re- 
newed credit expansion. But the 
| owner of a savings bond or of a 
balance, may not be identical with 
the man who needs the money; 
|the machinery of investment 


they can proceed to extend fresh| banking could do an incomplete 
leans, which will reappear in turn| job only, and with a great deal 


as additional deposits in the same 
or other banks. In due course, as 
a result of the 
pyramiding process, new deposits 


of delay at that, in bringing them 
together. In the meantime, the 


well-known | demand for credit would tend to 


|'raise the rates on commercial 


to the tune of $40 billions could loans, providing the banks with 


be brought into existence without 


an incentive to sell bonds to the 


impairing the banks’ reserve posi- | “Fed” or to rediscount them, so 
tion. |as to acquire the reserves to sup- 


The point is that the cashing of | 
a moderate fraction of the total 


port the new credit expansion. 
In short, the question is not: 


bond portfolios opens the door for | whether there will be a new de- 


a vast expansion of the credit 
volume. It may take time, but! 
there can be little doubt that the, 
expansion actually would mate-| 
rialize. Briefly, we are in for a) 
secondary inflation: one built on) 
top of the previous. 
our series “E” bonds, e.g., not) 
only turns that much of latent | 
money into actual purchasing) 
power, which is 


posit expansion on top of the 
primary inflation of the monetary 
system (after the surplus War 
Loan accounts have been mopped 
up). The question is: will the 
secondary inflation proceed by 


Cashing in! mobilizing the now latent liquid 


reserves of the public, or by 
1onetizing the bank portfolios; or 
by a combination of both, as is 


inflationary | most likely? Come it must, as in- 


enough; it is likely to fan the in-| dicated already by the continued 


flation further by adding several | 
times that amount to the $150 bil- | 
lions of (adjusted) deposits al-| 
ready on the books.* 

The same sequence applies to} 
the return of cash from circula- | 





*At the end of March, “Adjust- 
ed deposits’ comprise all deposits | 
in all banks minus inter-bank 
and Federal balances and items in 
process of collection. In other 
words, the figure represents the 
volume of deposits actually in 
the hands of the public, including 
municipalities. 





growth of savings deposits as well 
as by the $1,000 million increase, 
between the end of April and the 
middle of June, of outstanding 
Federal Reserve credits, unless— 


Effective controls could be de- 


| vised. This question, too, has been 
_discussed previously. The answer 


is that the sturdiest brakes are of 


|no avail when the car is running 


at top speed. The stronger. the 
brakes, the greater the danger 
that they would turn, the tar into 
the ditch—of a substantial de- 
pression. Emptying the national 
“bathtub” by pouring out the fi- 





nancial water would send the|supporting wage increases re- 
child (prosperity) down the drain. | versed. 
Mr. Eccles’ intense demands for| The price of inflation-control 
more regulatory powers merely) is: falling prices and wages, in- 
indicate a growing panic in the | ventory losses, defeatist stock 
ranks of the monetary manage-| and real estate markets, and un- 
ment that is aware of the dangers employment. Given the _ vast 
and tries to shift the blame.| volume of purchasing power and 
Moderate measures may have a/|the equally vast pent-up demand 
delaying effect on the new infla-| at home and abroad, the depres- 
tionary outburst. But even that | sion need not be too severe or too 
delay depends on timing: if the| long. It should lead over to a 
measures coincide with an inter- | period of well-sustained prosper- 
ruption of the production process, | ity, as the “healthy” crisis of 1920 
such as by comprehensive strikes, | did. 
they reinforce the temporary “re-| But it is of no avail to indulge 
cession.” Otherwise, their in-| in wishful thinking. Not even the 
fluence is virtually nil. | equilibrium of the national budget 
is assured, On - 
Deflationary Implements vines to reed stgey ‘i: Bt ont 
of Control | gencies, and to reduce it (by tax- 
No control could be effective | ation) on the upward swing of the 
and at the same time compatible | cycle. This is the Keynes-Hansen- 
with the maintenance of perma-| Ruml theory of the “compensat- 
nent Cheap Money, one of the two ed” budget; the sincerity of its 
chief idols of New Dealism. The | authors was always open to doubt, 
monetization of the debt cannot) since their acquaintance with af- 
be stopped without permitting,| fairs should have taught them 
nay forcing, interest rates to rise.| that there is no unequivocal in- 
And even a moderate rise, a de-| dex to measure the state of the 
cline of bond prices below par,| business cycle. 
might bring about wholesale 
liquidation of portfolios, in turn The “Cycle” 
causing more price decline and  Reconversion progressed at a 
further liquidation, ultimately | breath-taking pace. Instead of 8 
leading into a financial panic sim- | million unemployed, as was of- 
ar tc those of the past, but) ficially forecast, only 2.3 millions 
potentially far more serious. The| are idle, mostly voluntarily or in 
panic may be avoided (perhaps) | consequence of strikes. Paid-out 
by exchanging all bonds against a| national income flows at an an- 
new, substantially higher interest | nual rate of about $160 billions, 
bearing paper, throwing the full) instead of the expected $120 bil- 
burden of higher rates on the lions. But there is no effort in the 
Treasury’s shoulder, and causing ‘cards to raise taxes for debt re- 
an all-around rise in the cost of | duction; still less to cut down the 
capital—a _ politically unbearable b f Federal civili 
procedure, which might hurt the | @U™%er © . he Cvs oP 
housing program without attract-| Ployees and their payrolls, or to 
ing much of the overhanging sav-| eliminate extravagant peace-time 


ings into Government bonds. | expenditures. There is talk of 








bank credit control, but simulta- 
neously the Federal Reserve ex- 
pands the credit base. A realistic 
approach to the cycle must start 
with recognizing the four es- 
sential symptoms of the monetary 
trend: mobilization of the accu- 
mulated liquid reserves (rising 
velocity of circulation); a second- 
ary inflation of the deposit 
volume; decreasing rate of liquid 
saving out of a greatly increased 
national income; possibly even 
reversal to new deficits restarting 
the primary inflation. 

As things stand presently, 
strikes are the only effective 
“control” that dampens the prog- 
ess of monetary expansion—of 
velocity acceleration as well as of 
the secondary inflation. Without 


labor strife, the process would be 
under way and prices would be 
affected accordingly. But of 
course, this is the kind of medi- 
cine that does not cure even the 
symptoms. 





Truman Denies Urging 
LeGuardia Candidacy 


President Truman declared June 
20 that he did not intend to take 
part in state politics in any area 
except Missouri, where he said he 
had a right as a citizen to indicate 
his preference. The President 
specifically denied that he had 
any part in the proposal that for- 
mer Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
of New York City seek the nom- 
ination for the Senate seat that 
would be vacated if Senator 
James M. Mead of New York 
should run for Governor. 





Also, it may have to be repeated | 
over and over again. Since no| 





one is willing to take the respon- | 
sibility for either the one or the | 
other calamity, the artificial | 
“stabilization” of the bond mar-| 
ket has to be maintained until the | 
outstanding volume has _ been 
greatly reduced, permitting the 
financial institutions to shift a} 
large part of the load they now 
carry on to the public.y 

Nor is eternal Full Employment, 
the other idol, compatible with in- 
flation control. To stop prices | 
from rising, private, corporate and 
municipal spending would have | 
to be kept within narrow bounds. | 
That can be accomplished (with- | 
out a revolutionary freezing of the | 
whole monetary structure) only) 
by (a) strangulating bank credit | 
expansion; (b) by far more severe | 
taxation than the present one; 
and (c) by cutting Government 
expenditures to the bone, not 
only to maintain a _ balanced 
budget, but to create a surplus for 
the sake of debt reduction. 


These policies would have to be 
implemented so as to cut down 
the available purchasing power; 
prohibit its rise from any source; 
to make the consumer shy away 
from spending and the producer 
from investing; and to break the 
excessive “bargaining power” of 
the unions. Obviously, the RFC} 
would have to stop expanding its | e CHRISTMAS CLUB 
guarantee program, which is sup- | 
posed to cover a thousand loans | 
(up to $250,000 each) by the end |] * G-!. HOME LOANS 
of the year. It should be equally | 
obvious that the fantastic Wagner- |] . saFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
Ellender-Taft housing program, | 
allegedly meaning a $70 billion | 
total outlay over a period of|]|° PODER aR TION LOANS — 
years, woud be frustrated for a. 
good while. Needless to say, too, || » SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 
that all ““emergency” expenditures 
of the Government such as for- | 
eign loans, public works, subsidies, | 
veterans’ bonuses, etc., would have | 
to be cancelled, and the policy of | 
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OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


e SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
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¢ SAVINGS BANK MONEY ORDERS 





+The aritficiality of our manip- | 
ulated money market set-up is_ 
nicely illustrated by the paradox- 
ical fact, pointed out in the June 
issue of the Northern Trust’s 
“Comment,” that interest rates 
declined while huge budget de- 
ficits were piling up, but rose 





again since the debt is being re-| 
duced. 
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The French agreement is 


other example. 


Support of Foreign Mii:iary Might 


During the d*bate over the 
Bretton Woods Agreements and 
on other occasions objections have 
been voiced to the making of for- 
@ign loans which would support 
foreign military activities frowned 
upon by Americans. The use of 
American Lend-Lease equipment 
by Britain, France and Russia, for 
instance, in postwar operations 
against smaller peoples is an ex- 
ample.! No evidence has come to 
light that the National Advisory 
Council has disapproved any 
credits on the grounds of military 
considerations. On the contrary, 
the disregarding of such an ob- 
jection is implicit in the recogni- 
tion of political considerations. 
Thus the NAC has been kept in-— 
formed of the continued exten-— 
sion of military Lend-Lease aid 
to China since V-J Day, during 
which interval serious fighting 
has taken place between Chinese 
national and Chinese communist 
forces. And in the case of France 
forces.!2 And in the case of France 
—or Britain—if it is politically 
desirable to strengthen the coun-— 
try through credits, support of its 
military strength is likewise im-— 
plied. 

The close connection between 
“military and political considera— 
tions in the government’s foreign 


an-— 


icf. Dr. Julius Hirsch, America’s Fu- 
‘@ure Role in Foreign Lending, in the 
“Chronicle” of June 13, 1946, p. 3198. 

la The 22nd report to Congress on 
Lend-lease discloses that such aid to China 
#ince V-J Day at the end of February 1946 
tetaled $602,045,000 and reports that such 
‘aid was necessary since more than a 
million armed Japanese remained in China 
amd Manchuria. (A June 26, 1946 report 
from Tokyo quoted Chairman George C. 
Atcheson, Jr., of the Allied Council for 
Japan as saying that excluding Manchuria, 
94% of the disarmed Japanese had been 
repatriated from Chinese controlled areas 
of China.) 


The National Advisory Council— 
| Its Power and Influence 


(Continued from page 67) 





loan policy at a time when the 
world is neither at war nor at 
peace is evidenced by the em- 
ployment of military men as dip- 
lomats in China, Russia, and even 
in the State Department in Wash- 
ington. Thus, when Gen. Marshall 
and his Army aides went before 
NAC to seek credits for China he 
spoke not less as a general than as 
an ambassador. 


Approval of Public Flotation of 
of Foreign Securities 

A question was brought before 
the NAC a few weeks ago by a 
request of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. 
for the government’s views as to 
a proposed loan to the Nether- 
lands. According to report, Kuhn, 
Loeb and Co. asked whether the 
State Department had any objec- 
tion to the proposed loan on polit- 
ical grounds. Before replying the 
State Department took the matter 
up with the NAC members from 
other departments. Since a letter 
had been received and needed 
acknowledgment, one was ulti- 
mately sent. It was very brief, 
reportedly to the effect that the 
Department was always interested 
in being advised of contemplated 
foreign investments but was rare- 
ly in a position to express an 
opinion. 

The big question in the minds 
of the NAC members when the 
Kuhn, Loeb matter was brought 
up, was the inadvisability of let- 
ting the government get (itself 
into the position of resuming the | 
practice of “non-objection” to for- | 
eign security offerings practiced | 
by the government during the | 
inter-war period and excoriated | 





by Gov. F. D. Roosevelt in the} 
The | dent Roosevelt in 1933. The last. 
is | 
claimed, in no way revives that | 


1932 Presidential campaign. 
reply sent Kuhn, Loeb, it 
system and does not determine a| 
pattern for future policy. Since 
the 1930s, the SEC has been 
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Statement of Condition June 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Obligations 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund ieee ee ae Oe 24,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits Si oe eer ee 2,744,885.08 
General Reserve Se ae 1,000,000.00 
Deposits ek EIS. 149,888,727.67 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Expenses, etc. 1,077,819.36 
Unearned Discount ea ae Pa 3,646.27 
Dividend Payable July 1,1946 . ,. , 350,000.00 
Total + + « « $183,065,078.38 
Securities carried at $24,355,000.00 have been pledged to secure 
United States Government War Loan Deposit of $20,564, 158.50 
and tor other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


—— Member- 


tam New York Clearing House Association ‘ 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$ 38,226,626.15 
28,753,355.31 
100,121,172.84 
6,526,000.00 
2,889,250.00 
840,000.00 
3,708,402.68 
1,475,000.00 
525,271.40 
$183,065,078.38 


s . a 








. $ 4,000,000.00 


created and registration of foreign 
bond issues, it is argued, should 
be enough of a substitute for the 
former practice. However, it ap- 
pears to this writer that there is 
no way the government can 
escape passing on the political ad- 
visability or inadvisability of a 
given proposed foreign invest- 
ment. It wants to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the announcement of an 
American oil concession in the no- 
man’s-land of the Italo-Ethiopian 
war. 

The State Department on that 
occasion let it be known that it 
was desirous of being apprised of 
proposed foreign direct or other 
investments. However, unlike the 
1920s and 1930s, it is not today 
setting up any formality or estab- 
lished institution for passing upon 
foreign bond issues to be publicly | 
offered here. 

The system of the State Depart- 
ment “non-objection” to foreign 
issues was built around a press| 
release of the Department issued | 
March 3, 1922. That release was | 
an outgrowth of the Harding Ad-| 
ministration’s belief that the gov-| 
ernment, to protect its interest in 
the loans it had made to foreign 
governments, needed to be kept) 
fully informed of private credits | 
extended abroad. Leading bank- | 
ers, summoned to a meeting on| 
the subject at the White House in| 
May, 1921, agreed to notify the) 
government in advance so that 
the State Department could notify 
the bankers in case it had any 
objection. The above-mentioned 
press release therefore sought the 
cooperation of the bankers in this 
matter. The Department declared 
it was not going to pass on the 
economic or investment merits of 
a proposed issue. Its interest was 
in the political desirability. 

The practice of the State De-| 
partment built around the 1922 | 
press release was discontinued | 
after the inauguration of Presi-| 








| 


important loan issued with the. 
Department’s non-objection is be- | 
lieved to have been the Young. 
Loan of 1930. In the 1930s, how- | 
ever, the department passed 
the word around—not by press re- | 
lease—that it was interested in| 
being informed about proposed | 
investments and that its interest! 
was broader than just publicly-| 
floated securities issues. 

The alternatives to the method | 
followed this year in the Kuhn, | 
Loeb case include: (a) Not an-| 
swering letters of inquiry on the | 
subject, a very unlikely course; | 
(b) Informing the investment- | 
banking interests thatthe State De- | 
partment has no interest in being | 
consulted, which would be un- 
true; and (3) Confining govern- 
ment’s role to its treatment of 
the SEC registration application. | 
Whatever method is ultimately 
decided upon by NAC as the wis- 
est policy, the fact is that the 
State Department will have a 
finger in the pie. In some NAC 
circles the opinion exists that 
there is really no way out of 
restoration, albeit in disguised 
form, of the system used in the 
1920s. 


Interest Rate Policy 

Converning interest rates of the 
Export-Import Bank, the NAC 
has announced as follows: 

“One of the most difficult prob-— 
lems which confronted the Coun-— 
cil was the question of interest 
rates on Export-Import Bank 
long-term loans. On the one hand 
there was the obvious fact that in- 
terest and amortization payments 
on loans designed to speed the 
reconstruction of devastated for- 
eign countries should be suffi- 
ciently moderate not to impose an 
intolerable burden on the bor- 
rower. On the other hand were 
considerations of the cost af 


“In its decision the Council 
also took account of such factors 
as: possible rates of interest to 
be charged by the International 
Bank, present and prospective 
rates for foreign borrowing in the 
private capital market, the pos- 
sibility of reselling to the public 
foreign securities acquired by 
the Export-Import Bank, previous 
governmental commitments re- 
specting interest rates, and the 
previous policies of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

“After full consideration, the 
Council determined that the gen 
eral rate of interest for 20-30 
year Export-Import Bank loans to 
foreign governments for recon- 
struction and development should 
be 3%, and that loans or credits 
to finance the purchase of goods 
requisitioned under lend-—lease 
were to be made upon the same 
terms as were given to the Lend 
Lease 3(c) agreements, namely, 
a rate of interest of 234% for 30- 
year loans.” 

When the 3% rate was origin 
ally suggested by the Bank’s 
Chairman Leo Crowley there was 
some discussion of adopting that 
rate for Britain and Russia, with 
a lower rate of 2%% for other 
countries of Western Europe. In 
stead, as we see, the policy fi 
nally adopted—except for Lend- 
Lease 3 (c) loans—is the other 
way around, the Western Euro-— 
pean countries paying 3%, and 
the special British agreement call 
ing for a much lower interest and 
one subject to waiver under cer 
tain conditions. Russia has re- 
ceived $400 millions as a Lend 
Lease pipeline transaction at the 
customary low rate of interest 
and maturity, but of course a ma- 
jor credit still remains to be ne 
gotiated with that country and it 
would be surprising if Moscow 
did not seek terms equivalent to 
those granted Britain. 

The interest-rate policy is of 
course subject to review by NAC 
at any time. The 3% rate, uniform 
for all borrowers, represents in 
cases of serial maturities the av 
erage rate. 

As is expected to be the case 
with loans to be made -by the 


World Bank, the NAC has 
adopted the policy—subject to 
possible exception in very un- 
usual circumstances — that no 


_proceeds of loans of American 


Government money shall be used 
for local labor and materials. 
This decision was brought to a 
head bv a request of the Inter 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. for help in meeting local ex 
penses in Italy in connection with 
projects favored by the American 
Government. The Telephone re 
quest was turned down by the 
NAC. 
The TWA Case 


When a large TWA loan appli- 
cation was laid before NAC by the 
Export-Import Bank it met imme- 
diate objection from Mr. Eccles, 
who expressed himself as surprised 
that such a proposal would be 
made. If TWA were granted this 
large loan, he emphatically said, 
all sorts of companies in the inter- 
national field would look to Uncle 
Sam to put up the capital while 
the private owners, with a rela- 
tively small stake, controlled the 
companies. Apparently there is a 
division of opinion among gov- 
ernment loan officials as_ to 
whether this is a proper field for 
the government to enter. The 
State Department thinks that it is. 

Apart from the overlapping 
which arises from the creation by 
Congress last year of two bodies 
to coordinate the work of, or ad- 
vise the Export-Import Bank, an- 
other form of duplication in the 
work of the technical staffs arises 
out of an earlier Executive Order 
of July 10 setting up an interde- 
partmental Foreign Investment 





money to the United States and 
the need of the Export-Impcurt 
Bank for an adequate reserve 
against possible losses. 


2Cf. Max Winkler, Investments of the 
United Statés in Latin America, World 
Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. XI, No. 




















otl-o3, 


Department’s press release. 





tor text of the State 


| Policy Committee under the 
'Executive Committee on Eco- 
‘nomie Foreign Policy. The latter 
‘in turn stems from a letter Presi- 
'dent Roosevelt sent Secretary of 
‘State Hull on April 5, 1944. This 
'ECEFP committee is somewhat 


NAC in that, in addition to State, 
Treasury and Commerce, it in- 
cluded at its formation Labor, 
Tariff Commission and the For- 
eign Economic Administration, 
(The latter has since ceased to 
exist as such.) Two NAC mem- 
bers. are not on ECEFP, viz.: the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Chairman of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The Chairman 
of ECEFP as well as of its sub- 
ordinate body, the Foreign In< 
vestment Policy Committee (FIP) 
is designated by the State De. 


partment. In the case of FIP, the 
Chairman is Dr. John Parke 
Young. 


ECEFP was set up to examine 
problems and developments af- 
fecting economic foreign policy 
and to formulate recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of State and, 
in appropriate cases, the Presi- 
dent. The Foreign Investment 
Policy Committee was created for 
the temporary purpose of for- 
mulating United States policy 
concerning public and private for- 
eign loans and investments. Its 
instructions were that it should 
consider the desirability of a pub- 
lic statement on the government’s 
foreign investment policy and 
when this task should have been 
completed, FIP would be dis- 
banded. 

Since NAC has already issued 
a public statement of the foreign 
loan policy of the United States 
Government in the form of a re- 
port to President Truman, it has 
been argued in_ intra-depart- 
mental circles that FIP’s continu- 
ance is unnecessary. It seems, 
however, that to date the NAC 
has not greatly concerned itself 
with the subject of private Amer- 
ican investment of new capital 
abroad, the main exceptions be- 
ing the participation of private 
lenders in the Export-Import 
Bank’s recent loan to the Nether- 
lands, the Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
case mentioned elsewhere herein, 
and of course the preparations for 
the sale of World Bank securiities, 
In any event, it seems to be the 
case that latterly FIP has suffered 
from the greater Administration 
interest in NAC. 


Public Relations Policy 


While the National Economic 
Council operates in secrecy, its 
members always exhibit aware- 
ness of Congressional and public 
reaction to their actions, when- 
ever those actions become known, 
It has sought to so conduct the 
lending activities of the govern- 
ment as, for example, to interfere 
as little as possible with the suc~ 
cess of the British loan legisia- 
tion. In connection with the pend- 
ing Russian loan request, NAC 
has been nothing if not conscious 
of the public-relations aspects. It 
even gives thought, where it 
seems necessary or desirable, to 
the effects of a proposed NAC de- 
cision on the public opinion of 
the borrower country. 

Indeed, almost one of NAC’s 
first actions was to set up, under 
Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Benton—formerly of the ad- 
vertising team of Benton and 
Bowles—an NAC public rela- 
tions committee, the Treasury and 
Commerce Departments partici. 
pating therein. 

When publicity is to be given to 
any particular decision of the 
NAC, the regular public relations 
staffs of the component agencies 
are used. Thus NAC approval is 
implied whenever the Export-Im- 
port Bank puts out a loan an- 
nouncement. When publicity is 
sought for a broader policy de- 
cision of NAC’s more elaborate 
unveiling ceremonies are arranged 
Thus, the foreign loan policy of 
the United States Government 
was agreed upon by NAC, it was 
disclosed in separate press con- 
ferences by the secretaries of 
Treasury and State. The United 
Kingdom and French financial 
and economic agreements were 
unveiled to the press in similar 
manner. Export-Import Bank 





loans are announced without press 


broader in membership than the conferences by means of concise 
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mimeographed releases from that 
Bank. But NAC wants publicity 
only when it wants it. 

Apart from its single report to 
the President, NAC’s general rule 
as to how it operates and what 
decisions it reaches has been “no 
publicity.” Thus, while preparing 
this article the writer asked the 
secretary of NAC’s staff commit- 
tee just how many meetings NAC 
had held from the beginning to 
date. The secretary replied that 
he did not feel he could give this 
information out without author- 
ity. When the same inquiry was 
sent to the secretary of NAC it- 
self, the writer was referred to 
another Treasury officer, who 
sent word that the information 
was not to be given out, since it 
was contrary to NAC’s policy. Yet 
in NAC’s public report of last 
March the number of meetings 
held through February was stated, 
together with the information 
that NAC meets not less fre- 
quently than once a week. 


Secrecy of Actions; Congress 
Should Interest Itself 


All National Advisory Council 
meetings are conducted in secret. 
Since they deal with matters of 
foreign policy, this is necessarily 
so. Were it otherwise, the United 
States would be unique among the 
nations of the world. The recent 
newspaper publication of certain 
virtually verbatim passages 
among members at an NAC ses-— 
sion has only served to make per-— 
sons connected with NAC less 
talkative than before. 


It is to be hoped, however, that 
where the information sought by 
the public can be safely dissem- 
inated, obstacles to obtaining it 
will be removed. Last year when 
writing an article on NAC the 
writer found great difficulty in 
getting anyone in the Treasury to 
even discuss the subject. At that 
time Secretary Vinson was rela- 
tively new in office and his sub- 
ordinates were sensitive because 
there had been some news leaks on 
the Anglo-American negotiations 
then going on, with Vinson not 
entirely sure that the leaks had 
not come from the Treasury. 


While a certain necessity for 
operating in secrecy is to be rec- 
ognized, some disadvantages 
should be noted at the same time. 
The NAC is a most powerful body 
run by a relatively few men, No 
single group of men can be sure 
that they combine among them- 
selves all wisdom on a given sub- 
ject. In secrecy, mistakes can be 
made—and covered up. It would 
be a healthy development if, rep- 
resentatives of Senate and House 
committees concerned with inter- 
national financial matters would 
interest themselves sufficiently 
in what is being done with the 
billions of money they have ap- 
propriated for foreign lending to 
take a few days off and go over 
NAC’s books. This is not to im- 
ply that, if they do so, they will 
find something wrong. But if they 
do this periodically, they are 
much less likely to find some- 
thing wrong later on. 

In this connection, the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act calls for 
periodic reports to the Congress 
from NAC. The act suggests but 
does not require reports every six 
months. There is high judicial 
opinion to the effect that NAC is 
entirely its own judge on this 
matter. Legally, it could make 
a report to Congress only once 
each decade, and it would still be 
complying with the law. 


How It Should Not Be Done 


This year in March, when NAC 
was seven months old, it made a 
report of its activities during its 
first six months. The report was 
submitted to the President, and by 
him to the Congress. If you have 
not heretofore heard of that re- 
port of NAC, do not feel that you 
were asleep. For, in a govern- 
ment where public relations coun- 
sellors are everywhere to be 


are reported as 23,009) this NAC 
report was quietly delivered to 


clal quarriers now aiuscivses wiatl 
cepies were made available at the 
five agencies which comprise NAC 
only “upon request.” 

While the British and French 
financial and economic agree- 
ments announced in December 
and May technically were con- 
ducted by the U. S. Government 
by top officials outside NAC, ac- 
tually the groups conducting these 
negotiations were virtually the 
same as, or at any rate, included 
the members of the NAC. Just as 
during the war we waged eco- 
nomic warfare with our billions 
for Lend-Lease and preclusive 
buying, so today—although the 
war has not been declared ended 
—our government is waging eco- 
nomic ‘“peace-fare” with addi- 
tional billions of public money. 
As we have noted, loans are being 
made partly, and sometimes pre- 
dominantly, for political purposes. 
Much about Lend-Lease the pub- 
lic will be years in finding out 
And much about what is going 
on nowadays in NAC is likely to 
be kept for historians of another 
generation to uncover. Secret 
negotiations seem to be the pres- 
ent alternative to “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at,” in the 
inter-governmental financial field. 

Not completely without bearing 
on this matter is the following 
passage from the work of a Brit- 
ish historian describing the time 
when the _ British Parliament 
ceased to operate in secrecy dur- 
ing the reign of George III: 

“We have seen how much of 
the corruption of the House of 
Commons sprang from the sec- 
recy of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, but this secrecy was the 
harder to preserve as the nation 
woke to a greater interest in its 
own affairs . .. imperfect re- 
ports of the more important 
discussions began to be publish- 
ed [in the press] .. . and the 
attempt to hinder its publica- 
tion of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings dropped silently ... A new 
and wider interest in its own 
affairs was roused in the people 
at large Stimulated and 
moulded into shape by free dis- 
cussion . . . public opinion be- 
came a force in practical states- 


of debates, and controlled, in a 
closer and more constant way 


the Government,’’3 


With reference to the above 
quoted British observation that 
the NAC, instead of insuring ef 


opposite, it would seem to be up 
to the Congress to decide how 
much information it desires on 
what NAC is doing. The NAC is 
its creature. Its books may not 
be available to anyone else, but 
available to members of the 
Congress who have enough 
terest to ask to see them. 

In some Congressional circles 
complaint has been voiced that 
the Export-Import Bank has be- 
come a means of avoiding spe— 
cific Congressional approval for 
foreign loans.4 The answer to this 
is that the Congress deliberately 





3 John Richard Green, History of the 
English People. New York, 1880. Vol. IV, 
pp. 248-9. 


“EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

“The following statement is quoted from 
the Budget. 

““*The bank was established to stimulate 
the international trade of the United 
States.’ 

“Under the original practice, within this 
expressed purpose, the bank made loans to 
foreign and domestic enterprises who were 
dealing in exportation of American-pro- 
duced commodities and the importation of 
foreign commodities. In that field, the 
bank has in the past and could in. the 
future render a useful service. By its 
-operation in the field of foreign govern- 
ment loans, it has become a.means of 
avoiding the specific approval of the Con- 
gress in the lending of money to foreign 
governments. It is the recommendation of 





found, (publicity employees of 
government departments now 





the minority that Congressional approval 
be obtained on all loans to foreign gov- 
ernments.”’ 


the Congress without any distribu- | 
tion to the press. Inquiry in offi-. 


manship, influenced the course | 


than even Parliament itself had | 
been able to do, the actions of | 


fective responsibility to the Con— 
gress, has tended rather to do the | 


they can hardly be kept un- 


in- 


turned over to the Export-Import 
Bank $3.5 billions of lending pow- 
er, subject only to periodic ac- 
countability to the Congress. Sim-— 
ilarly—to name another field of 
NAC activities—the Congress 
gave to the Administration com-— 
plete authority to handle Lend- 
Lease and other war settlements. 
NAC and the Administration are 
not to be blamed for carrying out 
tasks authorized by the Congress. 


Consulting the White House 
and Congress 


When circumstances require, 
the National Advisory Council, 
through one or more of its mem- 
bers, consults the President. Thus, 
the President has passed on pro- 
posed Ex-Imp loans prior to 
NAC’s taking action. In another 
instance, an NAC decision was 
made provisional until it could 
be ascertained whether the Presi- 
dent had promised a loan to the 
country in question. This shows 
that in financial as in other for- 
eign policy, the President has 
great powers to commit the 
United States even without con- 
sulting his Cabinet, How those 
powers are used depends on who 
happens to be President. 

There have also been several 
occasions when representatives of 
NAC have contacted different 
Congressional Committee mem- 
ers, as in cases where it was 
undecided as to how to interpret 
the legislative record. One such 
case involved contacting members 
of an appropriations subcommittee 
relative to the War Department 
budget. 

Respice et Prospice 


Under Vinson as Chairman, 
the National Advisory Council 
had a busy nine months. The fu- 
ture promises to be no less busy. 
Big jobs completed include or- 
ganizational and procedural de- 
cisions; the establishment of gen- 
eral financial policy considera- 
tions, including interest rate 
policy; the handling of the British 
and French financial negotiations; 
the formulation of the Statement 
of the Foreign Loan Policy of the 
United States Government and of 
the first report to the President; 
and the disposal of various war- 
settlement problems. 


In the period ahead NAC faces 
the conducting of financial nego- 
_tiations with China and Russia, to 
whose problems NAC already has 
given considerable thought and for 
which it has already made cer- 
tain tentative decisions. Much of 
its future work will deal with 
| policy of the Fund and Bank, as 
world recovery proceeds and in- 
ternational trade grows.5 

All those who have been con- 
/nected with NAC, to judge by 
various conversations the writer 
has had, feel that NAC plays an 
| indispensable role in the govern 
ment today. All five NAC mem- 
bers joined in the statement that 
“the experience of the Council 
in its first six months of opera- 
tions has, in the unanimous judg- 
ment of its members, fully con- 
firmed the wisdom of the 
Congressional action to establish 








a Cabinet-level group charged 
with the responsibility of coordin- 
ating all of the foreign financial 
activities and interests of this gov- 
ernment.” 


In view of the foreign financial 
policy of the Administration and 
Congress, the NAC or something 
like it is indispensable. Had the 
Congress not created it, such a 
body probably would have 
evolved out of practice. The mem- 
bers of NAC have been making an 
earnest effort to carry out the 
program in the country’s best in- 
terests, according to their lights. 
The program is so immense and is 
being executed under such pres- 





4 Cf. House Report No. 2269, 79th Cong., 
2d Session. Government Corporations Ap- 
propriation Bill, 1947. The minority views 
state, p. 63: 

5 As one official describes the situation 
to the writer, ‘‘We live in a world of ex- 
change controls, certainly the control of 
capital movements, and shall be so living 
for some time to come. As for non-capital 


sure and at times with such haste, 
that mistakes—and costly ones— 
are to be expected from time to 
time. Simultaneously, NAC seeks 
to avoid the foreign-lending mis- 
takes of earlier Administrations 
which featured the 1932 campaign. 
Whether it will be altogether suc- 
cessful in doing so is not certain. 
How succesful the government 
proves to be in avoiding responsi- 
bility for private foreign invest- 
ment remains to be seen. With 
political considerations in mind, 
NAC is being tempted to encour- 
age the outflow of private Ameri- 
can capital beyond the dictates of 
good business. Especially is this 
a danger in the case of World 
Bank borrowings in the American 
market. The World Bank, vital 
part of the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram which the U, S. Govern- 
ment sponsored, is an inter-gov- 
ernmental institution with strong 
political elements, as the proceed- 
ings at Bretton Woods and Savan- 
nah demonstrated. If NAC makes 
big mistakes, the nature of its 
work plus the secrecy of its oper- 
ations suggest that it may be a 
long time before the country can 
appraise them. ; 

Between the predominant for- 
eign-lending practices _in_ this 
country during the inter-war pe- 
riod and now there is one con- 
spicuous point of difference. In 
the 20s and 30s all those whose 
money was being lent to foreign- 
ers were willing lenders, by and 
large. 

It must be recognized that 
NAC’s work is not to decide 
whether this country should em- 
bark upon a large lending pro- 
gram, but rather where to allo- 
cate the large sums which Con- 
gress, upon the urging of the Ad- 
ministration, has agreed to lend. 
And, in attempting to appraise 
the soundness of the loans which 
NAC has been authorizing, it 
must further be recognized that 
the overall American loan and in- 
vestment program, because of its 





political and humanitarian as welt 
as domestic considerations. has 
been undertaken in the absence 
of any assurance, indeed the un- 
likelihood, that this country will 
in the years to come have a nega- 
tive balance of payments and one 
of sufficient size to make it pos- 
sible for honest borrowers to re- 
pay their obligations. Quite con- 
ceivably, the sum total of a large 
number of “good” loans may be 
widespread default or moratorium. 
But, with the haste with which 
some of NAC’s favorable loan de- 
cisions have been reached, based 
sometimes on superficial studies 
and skimpy guesses, time is likely 
to disclose some rather bad bets. 
to disclose some rather bad bets. 





6 Examination of the views of some’ of 
the economists who are advising NAC 
members on foreign lending policies leads 
to more than a suspicion that, in justifying 
a loan and investment program whieh 
seems to them desirable for immediate reéa- 
sons, they engage in some rather wishful 
rationalization. Evidently anticipating the 
need for moratoria on foreign dollar ob- 
ligations at some future time, one govern- 
ment economist is making plans for ‘“‘flex- 
ibility in service payments,” citing. as 
precedents the UK loan agreement and 
Section 4 (c) of the World Bank statutes. 
(Cf. Hal B. Lary, now of the Export-Import 
Bank staff, in American Economic Review, 
May 1946, papers and proceedings, etc., pp. 
683-5.) Another, Raymond F. Mikesell of 
the Treasury Department, sees our foreign 
investments increasing for the next 56 
years, thus putting off the problem of this 
country’s accepting repayment for at least 
that long a period. Rather than ‘base our 
foreign investment policy on the question 
of whether or not we will be able to adjust 
to an import surplus 50 or a hund¥fed 
years from now,’’ Mikesell bases it on the 
assumption of more or less indefinite cap- 
ital outflow. (American Economic Review, 
op. cit., pp. 712-13. For the writers anal- 
ysis of an even more extreme statement of 
this theory, cf. his articles in the “‘Chron- 
icle’’ of Dec. 28, 1944, p. 1; and April 5, 
1945, p. 1483.) 


(Ed. Note—The above is the 
final article in a series of three 
by Mr. Bratter on the NAC under 
Secretary Vinson. The first in- 
stallment appeared in the “Chron- 
icle” of June 20, page 3343; sec- 
ond in the issue of June 27, page 
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Chartered 


U. S. Government Obligations 
Other Public Securities . 
Other Securities. - 
Loans and Discounts. . 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses Owned . 


Other Assets 


Capital (2,000,000 shares) . 
RSC we is 
Undivided Profits . ° 





Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Liability of Others on Bills Sold Endorsed. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Condensed Statement of Condition 


as of June 30, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 


- $ 317,691,630.47 
514,585,527.15 
7,261,711.79 
31,828,576.41 
359,320,037.54 
4,128,263.52 
12,191,825.40 
3,068,330.61 
3,175,570.77 
2,078,970.20 


$1,255,330,443.86 











LIABILITIES 
$20,000,000.00 


30,000,000.00 


11,929,324.64 $ 61,929,324.64 





Dividend Payable July 1, 1946 
ERUPOGND occ wt aR a 
Certified and Official Checks 
Acceptances Outstanding 





movements, I am not so optimistic as to 
what the Fund can do.’’ 


Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 
Bills Sold With Our Endorsement 


600,000.00 
1,112,818,472.24 
69,229,170.69 
3,433,954.86 
5,240,551.23 
2,078,970.20 


$1,255,590,045,00 


. . . os * 








Of the above assets $154,294,128.20 are pledged to secure 
public deposits and for other purposes; and certain of the 
above deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Securities Salesman’s 


























By JOHN DUTTON 








Are you occasionally in that embarassing position of completing 
what you believed to have been a successful sale, only to come to 
your desk the next morning and find a letter stating that your pros- 
pective investor has reconsidered your proposition and has decided 
not to make the purchase. “Lay downs” are sometimes unavoidable. 
But there is a reason why some salesmen are afflicted with more than 
their share. From personal experience, as well as that of other sales- 
men, the writer can attest to the fact that “lay downs” are more the 
fault of the salesman than the prospect. 
of them it is your fault. 

First of all it is up to you to pick your prospects. You can 
recognize a free-rider a mile away if you have had any experience. 
The earmarks are very simple. He will first tell you about all the 
excellent connections that he has in Wall Street, but somehow or 
other they have been giving him a raw deal. He’d like to get in on 
some of these new issues and he’ll come right out with it. You won't 
have to guess about his interest in doing business with you. If he 
can’t use you to put him in on some fast moving new underwriting 
he will have no further use for you. He may even give you a small 
order just to become an account. Then he will bedevil you by tele- 
phone every time an issue comes out at, say, 18 and sells at 32. If 
he can’t get something for nothing, he won’t play. If you get a “lay 
down” from such a customer it is your own fault. 

Then there is another type of laydown. This is your fault again, 
because everytime you have one like this you haven’t done a thorough 
job of selling. If you try to close your sale, and through the use of 
monetary persuasive pressure, you move your buyer to hesitatingly 
give you his consent to the purchase, don’t be surprised if he tries 
to wiggle out of the transaction after sleeping over it. There is no 
such thing as high pressure selling, in our opinion. A reasonable 
examination of what is loosely called high pressure, only can mean 
one thing — the salesman tried to close TOO SOON. 

Years ago the writer had one of the few “lay downs” that he 
has experienced in over twenty years of security selling. He had met 
a prospect for the first time, he was three hundred miles away from 
his home and office, working in a strange territory. He made an 
appointment to meet the prospect at his bank the next morning, 
in order to send certain speculative bonds to New York which were 
to be sold, and if memory is correct, they were to be replaced by 
making a reinvestment into Canadian Governments. The prospect 
was ‘sold on the idea of reinvesting in the Canadians, and the entire 
matter appeared to be settled. The next morning the prospect showed 
up at the bank and he was almost belligerent. He not only had 
thought things over but he had already seen the local, home town, 
banker, before we arrived. “Why couldn’t he wait a while, was there 
any hurry etc.” The sale was lost. The reason; we tried to do business 
too soon. He didn’t know us. There have been cases where sales of 
securities have been made on the first call, but rarely under cir- 
cumstances where the prospect and salesman have had no introduc- 
tion to each other through a mutual friend, or enjoy some other 
common meeting ground. 

If you are having “lay downs” the reason for them is usually that 
you have tried to close before your customer has been sold. There 
is no need for pressure — in fact it is entirely out of order and will 
always do more harm than good. 


Finland Makes Payment 

Finland paid the United States 
$166,479.74 interest on its World 
War I debt June 17 and thus 
maintained its unbroken record 
of payments and its position as 





















































President Asks 
USO Support 


An appeal for public support 
for the campaign to raise $19,000,- 
000 for the United Service Organ- 
izations was made by President 
Truman on June 20, according to 


If you are having too many | 


the only debtor from the first war 
not in default. Total payments 
received from the Baltic country 
to date amount to $7,263,000 but 
$8,000,000 remains to be paid be- 
fore the debt will be liquidated. 





a Washington Associated Press 
dispatch. In a statement to gov- 
ernment department heads the 
President said that through 1947 
the USO will serve veterans not 
yet released from hospitals, those 
in armies of occupation and the 
peacetime forces at home. 
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(Continued from page 68) 
to the point of exhausting their 
resources and eventual default. 


Bank Will Have to Consider Broad 
Aspects of Foreign Exchange 
Problems. 


Basically, the World Bank’s 
policies will have to consider all 
the innumerable aspects and 
problems of international trade, 
finance, and capital movements. 
Not even as elaborate an organi- 
zation as the Manhattan Project 
might be capable of dealing with 
all of them and of furnishing all 
the answers when they are needed. 
There are too many antagonistic 
viewpoints and aims to permit 
their being integrated into one 
single set ef concepts and rules. 

Yet the World Bank in coopera- 
tion with its sister organization 
the International Monetary Fund, 
will have to tackle all those mani- 
fold problems and to work out 
appropriate policies as it goes 
along. 

There is no intention to antici- 
pate those efforts. This article 
will be restricted to a discussion 
of a few basic problems which 
seem to be significant at the pres- 
ent stage of the Bank’s organiza- 
tion. 


Policies of Lending Countries 
Will Be Decisive. 


| The most. important problem 
'may be conviently divided into 
| two main parts: First, those poli- 
|cies which the World Bank will 
| be able to work out and apply 
| independently. Second, those poli- 
/cies which will result from and 
| depend on the practices and atti- 
| tudes of other organizations upon 
which the World Bank will have 
| only limited or no influence. This 
will be the case particularly with 
regard to the policies of the main 
lending countries. To put the mat- 
ter bluntly: The Bank may make 
the most careful provisions to 
safeguard a particular loan; but 
whether or not the borrower will 
be able to repay the loan and 
|transfer the required’ dollar 
pon geey will depend on the poli- 
cies of the United States in the 
| first place. The influence of the 
| World Bank upon those policies 
| will be quite limited. 
| It is extremely important that 
'these mutual interrelationships 
between the policies of the World 
Bank and those of the leading 
lending nations should be fully 
and clearly realized by all those 
interested in political and finan- 
cial matters. Otherwise, the dan- 
ger would be great of confusing 
the real issues. In particular, the 
Bank might be made the scape- 
goat for politics which it neither 
determined nor even influenced. 
Every reasonable effort should 
be made to clarify the situation 
as far as feasible in order to pre- 
pare the fundamentals for a 
healthy and successful cooperation 
between the World Bank and pub- 
lic opinion in the lending coun- 
tries. The Bank’s public relations 
department will have no more 
important task to deal with. 








Peculiar Creditor-Debtor 
Relationship 


Relationships between _ the 
World Bank and its borrowers 
will be of a somewhat peculiar 
kind. It won’t be that of a banker 
who lends on the strength of a 
favorable working capital ratio; 
it won’t be that of an investment 
trust which is mainly interested 
in the difference between the in- 
terest rate it receives and the one 
it has to pay on the market; 
neither will it be that of a de- 
velopment company which expects 
to contro] the country to such an 
extent politically and economic- 
ally — directly or indirectly — as 
may be necessary for the full 
protection of its investments. 

The World Bank will be in a 
less favorable position from the 
creditor’s viewpoint. For it will 
have to deal with independent 








nations all of whom will be mem- 
bers of its own organization. 
(This will be true even if a loan 
is granted to a private or public 
corporation, for the Government 
wil lalways be the guarantor.) 
Thus, persuasion will be more 
important than pressures of var- 
ious kinds which played such a 
Significant part in nineteen-cen- 
tury foreign lending. Though the 
World Bank will not operate as a 
non-profit organization, big 
profits are not a main reason for 
its existence, It rather represents 
a cooperative effort to increase 
and expand international trade 
and well-being. 


Cooperation Rather Than Restric- 
tion as a Means of Balancing 
Foreign Accounts. 


According to older doctrine and 
practice, it was mainly up to the 
debtor to accept the hardships 
and inconveniences which may re- 
sult from his efforts to maintain 
a balance of his foreign accounts. 
It was always easier to attempt an 
equilibrium by cutting down im- 
ports, domestic consumption and 
employment rather than by trying 
to expand exports. More recently, 
however, there has. been a grow- 
ing tendency to emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of creditors to assist 
their debtors and to avoid as far 
as possible dislocations resulting 
from a policy of restriction. This 
has been the philosophy under- 
lying the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments and undoubtedly the World 
Bank will have an important part 
in the difficult task of developing 
adequate policies as may permit 
actual realization of these far — 
reaching theoretical aims. 

The World Bank as a represen- 
tative of a cooperative effort of 
both creditors and debtors will 
have a resvonsibility to assist the 
latter in discharging their obliga- 
tions without suffering the effects 
of strong deflationary policies. It 
will not act like the traditional 
hard-headed money lender who is 
asking for his piece of flesh re- 
gardless of the consequences. Of 
course, the Bank will always have 
to consider the interests of its 
bondholders and will have to in- 
sist that contractual obligations 
are observed. For such policy will 
be to the advantage of borrowers 
as well in the long run. But it 
will not stand by idle and with 
equanimity while debtors are 
struggling desperately to avoid 
default. The Bank will not wait 
until failure is iminent but it will 
lend its assistance as soon as a 
loan has been agreed upon by 
attempting to increase the bor- 
rower’s strength and ability to 
pay. 


Improving Borowers’ Foreign 
Exchange Position. 


Most important among the var- 
ious efforts to improve borrowers’ 
exchange position will be assist- 
ance in the rehabilitation of trans- 
portation facilities, For cheap 
and efficient transportation is an 
essential condition in every effort 
to stimulate international trade 
and tourist traffic. Therefore, first 
priority should be given to re- 
habilitation of. transportation 
equipment to make possible the 
fullest use of already existing 
transportation facilities.* 


Almost equally important will 
be the improvement .of. those 
facilities (railroads, inland water- 
ways, etc.). This would include 
the construction of hotels and 
other means of attracting and ac- 
comodating an expanding tourist 
traffic (resorts, sport and artistic 
attraction, etc.). 


Promoting Exports Into Lending 
Countries 

Another highly. important 

method of strengthening the for- 

eign exchange position of debtor 





*This question has been dis- 
cussed more fully in a previous 


article in the “Chronicle” of June. 


6, 1946, on page 3054. 





‘World Bank Policies and Foreign Exchange Problems 


Corner! | 


countries will be the organizing 
and financing of exports into 
creditor countries. This would 
refer particularly to those prod- 
ucts which represent a large 
amount of domestic resources es- 
pecially labor but are non-com- 
petitive as far as the importing 
creditor countries are concerned. 
Credit restrictions, scarcity of in- 
vestment funds and exchange 
difficulties in procuring foreign 
raw materials (which often repre- 
sent but a small fraction of the 
value of the finished product) as 
well as inability to build up an 
efficient merchandising organiza- 
tion in the importing countries: 
These are obstacles which tend to 
restrict a debtor’s ability to earn 
additional foreign exchange and 
to improve its own domestic situa- 
tion. at the same time. This will 
be a wide field for the World 
Bank in helping its borrowers to 
help themselves. 


Expanding Tourist Trafic. 


Although there has been a great 
increase in the number of Ameri- 
cans travelling abroad during the 
inter-war period and expectations 
are high that large-scale travel 
will be resumed by 1947, there 
can hardly be any doubt regarding 
the possibilities for an even 
greater expansion in the future 
provided an appropriate organiza- 
tion. is provided for to take care 
of all the many aspects of foreign 
travel. (Similar favorable condi- 
tions exist also in a number of 
other countries). 


Most of the countries that may 
attract tourists are far too poor to 
develop an adequate promotional 
organization in this country. All 
this as well as many other re- 
quirements might be made avail- 
able by means of a cooperative 
effort under the auspices and 
with the assistance of the World 
Bank. Adequate and easy facili- 
ties for instalment payments such 
as were tried out by American 
railroads before the war might 
attract large numbers of people 
who never have dreamed of being 
able to afford an overseas trip. 
Existing private agencies will not 
be able to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for such big-scale ex- 
pansion projects. 

The management of the World 
Bank should give closest atten- 
tion to this particular device for 
letting debtor countries increase 
their foreign exchange resources 
as well as their domestic em- 
ployment. 


Importance of Maintaining Credit 
Level Fully Recognized in the 
Domestic Field. 


More than a century of researeh 
and experience was required to 
clarify the relations between in- 
dividual commercial banks and 
the banking system as a whole 
in the domestic sphere. It took a 
long time to refute that widely 
held notion according to which 
the commonweal would be served 
best if only each individual 
banker would be enabled to fol- 
low those policies he felt were 
appropriate and profitable. 

Gradually it was realized that 
fluctuations of the total volume 
of credit were also highly im- 
portant. But the individual 
banker had hardly any means of 
influencing the credit level al- 
though he and his customers were 
greatly and gravely affected by 
its fluctuations. 

It became obvious eventually 
that special institutions had to be 
established to deal with those 
problems beyond the influence of 
the individual banker which were 
of particular importance to the 
economy as a whole. 

As long as the total volume of 
credit is: maintained fairly well 
bankers should have no troubles 
in collecting their loans provided 
they took sufficient care in select- 
ing their borrowers. However, if 
the total credit volume has been 
reduced for one reason or another 
even good borrowers will be hard 
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pressed in their efforts to meei 
their obligations on schedule 
Sudden credit restriction tends t: 
lead toward a general effort tc 
sell and an equally general reluct- 
ance to buy. Pressures may in- 
crease to the point where only a 
reversal of the restrictive policies 
can prevent a general collapse. 

All these facts are well under- 
steod by now and hardly dis- 
puted any longer by responsible 
experts. Yet there is much less 
recognition of their applicability 
in the field of foreign lending as 
well. 


Effects of Restrictive Policies on 
Foreign Lending Net Sufficiently 
Appreciated. 


Quite naturally, there has been 
a lot of discussions regarding the 
chances for repayment during the 
hearings and debates in Congress 
on the British loan. However, 
most arguments were mainly of 
an emotional kind. Defenders of 
the loan held that Britain was a 
responsible and trustworthy risk 
and would not fail in discharging 
her obligations. But opvonents of 
the loan asserted that Britain had 
failed once before as had most 
other foreign debtor countries and 
there was no reason to expect a 
better performance this time 
when her overall financial posi- 
tion is much more precarious 
than after the First World War. 

‘The National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems, the policy 
making organization created in 
connection with the Bretton 
Woods leg slation, dealt with the 
problem in an authorative state- 
rent on “The Foreign Loan 
Policy of the United States” 
which was published in March, 
1946. “In a world of peace, pros- 
perity. and a liberal trade pvolicy” 
the statement says “there may 
well be a revival and continuation 
of American private investment 
on a large scale including a rein- 
vestment of the profits of indus- 
try, that will put the period of net 
repayment far into the future.” 
At present, chances seem to be 
rather slight for fulfillment of the 
conditions set forth by the Coun- 
cil as a prerequisite for a satis- 
factory solution of the crucial re- 
payment problem. 


Differences of Attitude Between 
the United States and Europe 
With Regard te Fereign 
Investments. 


There has always been a re- 
markable and fundamental differ- 
ence in outlook between Europe 
and the United States with regard 
to their investments abroad. 
European creditor countries are 
accustomed to look upon their 
foreign investments as something 
permanent that should be in- 
creased as time goes on rather 
than diminished. While expecting 
to receive interest and dividends 
as well as instalments on the 
principal of outstanding loans 
they attempted to maintain or 
better tc increase the total amount 
of their foreign investments. No 
thought was given to any volun- 
tary reduction of the total volume 
of investments although shifts be- | 
tween debtor countries were not 
infrequent. Reductions resulting 


profitable. The effects of those at- 
tempts to liquidate foreign invest- 
ments on short order are well 
known and do not need any dis- 
cussion, 


Domestic Experience as a Guide 
In the Foreign Field. 


Many decades of experience in 
the domestic field should be most 
helpful in laying out appropriate 
policies for dealing with foreign 
lending. Similar to the position of 
a commercial banker with regard 
to a good domestic borrower, in- 
vestors should have no difficulties 
in liquidating good foreign loans 
as long as the average level of 
foreign investments is generally 
maintained. 

The effects of any forced l'quid- 
ation of outstanding loans would 
be very similar in both the do- 
mestic and the foreign field. 
Heavy losses and economic dis- 
turbances would inevitably fol- 
low in either instance. Runs on 
the domestic banking system 
would be paralelled in the fore’gn 
field by runs upon threatened 
monetary systems. The harder an 
individual borrower or a borrow- 
ing country is pressed to make 
repayments under restrictive con- 
ditions the less will either debtor 
be able to comply. For the final 
effects of such liquidations are 
immediately anticipated with the 
result of dissipating quickly ac- 
cumulated reserves which were 
designed to resist limited pres- 
sures only. 


Thus it becomes evident that 
creditors (both individuals and 
rations) will have to comply with 
the basic rule of all lending that 
loans are safe only as long as the 
total volume of outstanding loans 
in each particular category (such 
as domestic and foreign loans by 
trade groups, countries etc.) is not 
subiect to violent fluctuations 
particularly reductions which are 
bound to affect adversely even 
the best borrowers and in the end 
will unavoidably lead to heavy 
losses and dislocations. 


National Advisory Council Besi 
Suited to Watch Level of Ameri- 
ean Foreign Lending. 


Governor Szymszak of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in a recent 
address*) emphasized the impor- 
tance of the National Advisory 
Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems as a 
policy making and coordinating 
agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of foreign lend- 
ing. It seems that the Council sees 
its main task in controlling the 





*“Our Foreign Lending Pro- 
gram.” “Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle,” May 23, 1946. 


flow of foreign lending. This is 
certainly a very important func- 
tion particularly during the next 
few years. 

Yet there is another task of at 
least equal significance: to watch 
the total volume of foreign lend- 
ing and its fluctuations. This is a 
task beyond the scope of the lend- 
ing agencies themselves which 
has to be discharged on a higher 
level similar to the position of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the 
Board of Governors in the do- 
mestic field. And it will be a task 
of growing importance as time 
goes on. 

Rather than to set up a new 
organization to perform that 
work it seems most advisable to 
entrust it to the National Ad- 
visory Council. An expert staff 
is available at the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve and the lending 
agencies. All that is required is a 
small committee of top men to 
evaluate the available evidence 
and to prepare appropriate reports 
and proposals as a guidance for 
the Council and all agencies and 
institutions concerned with the 
foreign credit field. Even without 
executive powers such as exer- 
cised by the Federal Reserve 
System, the Council’s influence 
would be undoubtedly quite con- 
siderable. 


International Confidence Would 
Be Greatly Increased. 


The mere fact of establishment 
of a special agency in the United 
States with a duty to concern 
itself with the level of foreign 
investments could not fail to serve 
as a tonic in the field of inter- 
national foreign relations. As a 
matter of fact, there is much 
anxiety abroad that the United 
States may once again retire from 


the position of international 
lender and may try to liquidate 
her foreign financial commit- 


ments in a hurry. Statements like 
that of the National Advisory 
Council quoted above tend to in- 
crease rather than to alleviate 
those anxieties. 


Conclusive proof that the 
United States is fully aware of the 
importance of maintaining the 
level of foreign credits would be 
furnished by the establishment of 
a special high level agency for 
that particular purpose. The 
agency should prepare a _ state- 
ment setting forth the policy of 
the United States with regard to 
the preservation of an appropriate 
level of foreign investments. Such 
a declaration would have the most 
beneficial effects all over the 
world and would greatly facilitate 





the policy directed toward reduc- 
tion of trade impediments. 
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Capital ‘ 
Surplus : 
| Undivided Profits 





from wars and other adverse cir- | 
cumstances were considered as) 
something unfortunate and efforts | 
were made to reverse the trend | 
and to build up those investments 
again as quickly as possible. This 
was exactly what happened after 
the First World War. These poli- 
cies were taken for granted to 
such an extent that there was 
hardly any theoretical discussion 
of the effects of a voluntary 
liquidation of foreign investments. 

Americans, on the other side, 
have been accustomed to think of | 
foreign investments particularly 
security holdings as something in- | 
cidental that might be disposed of | 
at any time for one reason or | 
another. Thus large-scale foreign | 
lending during the twenties was, 
suddenly reversed when an in- | 
crease in domestic interest rates | 
let a changeover appear more 














RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand _.._.... $2,246,805.40 
Cash in Banks______- 18,513,816.12 
U. S. Government 

Bonds __........... 31,551,;244.16 
N. Y. State and City 

peas. ............ EFS HS? 
Other Bonds __.._.._-. 6,384,933.65 
RI ha ht oct 845,055.70 
Bonds and Mortgages. 1,315,098.96 
Loans and Collateral, 

Demand and Time_- 387,893.53 
Bills Purchased _____- 282,178.96 
Real Estate _._...__ 679,980.75 
Other Assets ~_._._.. 325,450.74 





$67.649,253.94 
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$500,000.00 
7,000,000.00 
781,000.00 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 


RRR ECE = NRE Oi 
Undivided Profits ____ 
Due Depositors 
Checks Certified _____ 


Unearned Discount __ 


$500,000.00 
7,000,000.00 
781,362.16 
58,224,274.39 
30,299.19 
1,814.39 


Reserves for Taxes, 
Expenses and Con- 
tingencies 


Official Checks Out- 
standing 


75,101.15 











Our main office is our only office and makes avail- 
able to its depositors every facility and accommodation 
known to modern banking. Make it your banking home. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAT 649 253.94 








Norwegian Geni’l Bank 
To Get Credits 


The Norwegian Central Bank, 
Norges Bank, Oslo, has completed 
arangements with a group of New 
York banks for a $16,000,000 
credit to be available for a period 
of three years from the effective 
date of the credit, July 15, 1946, 
it was announced on July 1. The 
announcement issued in New 
York, said that the credit is re- 
volving and may be used by 
Norges Bank or by Norwegian 
commercial banks under the aus- 
pices of Norges Bank. Interest is 
at the rate of 2% per annum for 
loans up to two years and 24% 
per annum thereafter to expiration 
date. The announcement said: 


“This credit will facilitate direct 
commercial relations between the 
Norwegian commercial banks and 
their American correspondents in 
cooperation with Norges Bank. 
The American participants in the 
banking credit are: The National 
City Bank of New York, The 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, Bankers Trust 
Company, Brown Brothers Harri- 
man & Company, Irving Trust 
Company, The New York Trust 
Company, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., Bank of Manhattan Company 
and J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation. 

“Although the negotiations for 
this credit were concluded in the 
spring of 1945, it was understood 
that the effective date of the 
credit would be dependent upon 
certain conditions, including 
among others the removal of 
enemy troops from Norwegian 
territory and the return of the 
Norwegian government to Oslo. 
These and the other conditions 





stipulated by the credit group 
have now been met to the satis- 
faction of the participating Ameri- 
can banks.” 


Committee Heads For 
Morris Plan Meeting 


Commit.ee chairmen for the 
26th annual national convention 
of the Morris Plen Bankers Asso- 
ciation, together with its affiliated 
Consumer Bankers Association, to 
be held a: the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., Oct. 21-23, have 
been announced by President Jo- 
seph E. Birnie of Atlanta, Ga. 

The Program Committee will be 
headed by Fred R. Waldron, who 
is Executive Vice-President of the 
Morris Plan Bank of Terre Haute, 
Ind.; while the Nominations Com- 
mit ee will be headed by Harry 
E. Small, Executive Vice-Presi- 


dent of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee is 
Marion S. Richardson, President 
of the Bank of Akron, Ohio; the 
Entertainment Committee is un- 
der the chairmanship of Horace D. 
McCowan, President of the Indus- 
trial City Bank & Banking Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass. 

,Malcolm C. Engstrom, Vice- 
President and Comptroller of the 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, is 


general Convention Chairman. Of- 
ficers of the National Association 
are: Joseph E. Birnie, President of 
the Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, 
President; L. P. Harrell, President 
of the Morris Plan Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., First Vice-President; 
H. M. Harris, President of the 
Topeka (Kan.) Morris Plan Com- 
pany, Second Vice-President; 
Gary M. Underhill, Executive Di- 
rector; Robert R. Spooner, Secre- 
tary; Calvin C. Vane, Treasurer; 
and Alice G. Wykoff, Assistant 
Treasurer. 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and due from Federal 
Reserve Bank and Other Banks_-_.-__----~-- $ 58,517,415.33 
U. S. Government Securities_..........------- 176,812,865.65 
State and Municipal Bonds__-_-...---.-_---_-- 4,.373,907.29 
Cie GRANNIES. ciiccin ee ccndncenihtinbwadinnnts 3,428,345.75 
Loans and Bills Purchased__.-........--~.-.- 32,630,826.79 
Deda ant Tiartngee. on. cnet einen 2,151,752.95 
TN os cericiretnvcnns ighwnin emaeidie 2,500,000.00 
I SEINE SONI cc carn ccrty-<nynigy ign tn-~nscnninticamiens tesenitai 1,000.00 
Re PRNUGDED .cncticedocnestathnndinanie 1,064,588 .67 
$281,480,702.43 

LIABILITIES 
I 6 sases sncoteinipioeneicnruniangiianettelaaniabianinaiie axistaalieiaaaits te ws 4 $ 8,200,000.00 
IN ca cnt tnse oo epee onset sly tale teata Reed stich gee 5,600,000.00 
ee TP ne, sn siemetiigninin as aint tein edilgiliglth Biss on tn 1,614,287.63 
Reserve for Contingencies -_......--_------- 765,596.65 
Dividend payable July 1, 1946___..__________ 205,000.00 
IG, is cities eicadiiniiicmecipdinicieaa nies ea Lad ee 263,835,049.45 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc._.__._...---_-- 1,260,768.70 


United States Government and State and Municipai bonds 
carried at $51,965,424.26 are 
deposits and for other purposes, 
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(Continued from page 66) 
lative people of small means than 
a high priced stock. It is also true 
that usually a higher aggregate 
dividend payment policy accom- 
panies the stock splitting proce- 
dure. 

But a stock split into two or 
more units has no greater value 
after the split than before. This 
is not recognized by untutored 
speculators, until after the split 
has actually taken place, when 
the stock has a tendency to de- 
cline rather than to rise in price. 
However, the promoters of stock- 
splitting expect that some time 
after the split has taken place, the 
profit seekers will have forgotten 
that fact, and noting the low price 
quotation in contrast to the much 
higher price that had prevailed in 
the past (before the stock was 
split) they will consider the low 
quotation tempting for a specula- 
tive venture. The higher aggre- 
gate dividend will, of course, also 
make it more attractive, but the 
dividend could have been in- 
creased without the split. Of much 
the same nature is the 


Stock Dividend 


Like a stock split, the declara- 
tion of a stock dividend and is- 
suance of stock pursuant thereto 
immediately reduces the book 
value of the stock against which it 
is issued. The reduction of value 
is in the same amount as the sur- 
plus distributed by issuance of 
dividend stock. A stock dividend 
is merely a book transfer from the 
surplus account to the capital 
stock account accompanied by the 
issuance of additional pieces of 
paper, and by such transfer it does 
not make the value of the stock in 
the hands of the _ stockholder 
greater after receipt of the stock 
dividend than before. The market 
value or price of the stock when 
salable ex dividend immediately 
drops so that the stock owned 
together with the stock dividend 
to be received, remains the same 
as that of the stock immediately 
before it was being sold ex divi- 
dend. (There is, however, some 
basis for an eventual small in- 
crement in value resulting from 
the distribution of surplus by the 
stock dividend, which under the 
present law is not taxable until it 
_ is sold.) 

The general run of investors 
and traders do not concern them- 
selves with equity value or con- 
version value of securities first, 
because accounting training is re- 
quired to properly appraise them 
and second, because the company 
records, apart from annual fi- 
nancial statements and quarterly 


condensed income reports, are 





not readily available for their ex- 


Bases of Common Stock Valuation 


amination. Little do they realize 
how basic are these record values 
for the proper judgment of com- 
mon stock value. Since, however, 
a discussion of these items is more 
within the scope of a _ technical 
treatise, we proceed to a discus- 
sion of value which may be deter- 
mined from the annual balance 
sheet namely 


Book Value 


The book value of a common 
stock is very easily determinable. 
All that need be done is to add to 
the stated value of the common 
stock the entire surplus (pro- 
vided, of course, that no other 
class of securities has any claim 
thereto or to any part of it), and 
then to divide the aggregate of 
common, capital stock . liability 
and surplus by the number of 
shares of common stock. The 
quotient thus derived is the per 
share book value of the common 
stock. The book value will almost 
always be different from the mar- 
ket value or price of the common 
stock. In a rising market, when 


income thereon is large, book 
value will -be far below the 
market value. In a falling 
market, when income thereon 


may be less than normal, book 
value will be above market value. 
In other words, reversing the 
order of presentation, in the first 
instance market price will be in- 
flated, and in the second instance 
market price will be depressed. 
But hardly ever will book value 
be so deflated in a declining mar- 
ket as it will be inflated in a 
rising market. It is well, there- 
fore, to examine the balance 
sheet of the corporation and take 
note of what relation the book 
value of a stock bears to the mar- 
ket value. It will be found that 
in a rising market, the book 
value will recede more and more, 
from the market value, so that at 
or near the top of the price lad- 
der the market value may be 
three, or four or even more times 
the book value. But book value 
based in part on fixed assets is 
far less controlling than— 


Liquidation Value 

The subject of liquidation value 
is of especial interest in connec- 
tion with dissolution of a cor- 
poration or dismemberment of a 
chain of affiliated or controlled 
corporations into their constituent 
links. At such time the owner of 
common stock of a corporation 
holding or controlling a number 
of other corporations, or the own- 
er of stock of one or more of those 
corporations, should be interested 
to know what the liquidating 
value of his stock is. However, it 
is very difficult at such time to 
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estimate even remotely the value 


‘because in the process of dismem- 


berment conflicting claims of 
various security holders are urged 
upon the referee, receiver or the 
judge, as the case may be, before 
whom the matter is pending, and 
in the course of the long drawn 
out proceedings the value of the 
stock may undergo considerable 
rise or fall. Such stock, especially 
that of a holding company, is of 
extremely speculative character. 
There are times though, especially 
during a depression, when a prop- 
er estimate of the liquidation 
value of the common stock may 
be a very tempting inducement to 
buy that stock. There have been 
frequent instances where the 
working capital or even the cash 
alone has been sufficient to cover 
the market value or price of such 
stock. Of course, the purchaser of 
such stock cannot compel the 
distribution of the cash, and it 
may be that with continuing peri- 
ods of operating deficits the 
working capital and cash will be 
so substantially diminished as to 
reduce the liquidation value of 
the stock far below its then cur- 
rent market value. 


The surplus may be temporarily 
diminished by recall of high divi- 
dend bearing preferred stock at a 
premium of 5, 10 or 15 dollars per 
share, as the case may be, and 
even by the refunding of bonds 
or notes at a slight. premium. The 
effect of these calls and refunds 
is to reduce the dividend or in- 
terest charges on the preferred 
obligations and leave more of the 
net income for the benefit of the 
common stock. Such changes in 
capitalization have the effect of 
increasing the liquidation value 
of the common stock and rumors 
of such impending changes 
quicken the rise in the market 
price. The next item of impor- 
tance to the investor and trader 
is — 

Earning Value 

_ The earnings of a common 
stock, as distinguished from the 
dividend payment, are of course 
quite familiar to any one inter- 
ested in securities, for stock 
brokers and security information 
services keep investors and sub- 
scribers well posted on the sub- 
ject. The owner or prospective 
buyer of a stock certainly wants 
to know how much of the earn- 
ings remains in the surplus ac- 
count to give continued stability 
to the value of the stock. While 
some stockholders may prefer 
the distribution of all the net 
profits in dividends, the board of 
directors representing them as 
well as the bondholders and the 
preferred stockholders, usually 
practice caution and build up a 
substantial surplus for the benefit 
of the business. Then, too, the con- 
tractual provisions governing as- 
sumed obligations of bonds, loans 
or preferred stock, may limit the 
proportion of earnings that may 
be distributed in dividends. 

Earnings of a common stock are 
often considered as a sufficient 
measure of value. Earnings 
should, indeed, rank high in the 
order of importance as 4 con- 
stituent factor of composite value. 
Not the earnings of a single year, 
which is all that many traders 
look for, but the average earnings 
of a number of consecutive years; 
or of a number of dispersed years 
which may be regarded as normal 
for different periods; should be 
taken as a constituent measure of 
value. The rate of capitalization 
of such earnings depends in some 
measure upon the coexistent con- 
stituents of value already dis- 
cussed, and to a considerable de- 
gree upon the proportion of earn- 
ings usually distributed by the 
corporation in dividends. Such 
dividend distribution is the last, 
but not the least, important con- 
stituent of composite value. 


Dividend or Yield Value 
Many stockholders, especially 
those who depend for a living up- 
on the income of securities, are 
interested only in what dividends 
are paid on the stock. Such stock-~ 





holders, together with endowed 
institutions, should invest their 
funds in preferred stock or in 
bonds with fixed rates of income 
yield. Still there is a large residue 
of investors and speculators who, 
though giving priority to con- 
sideration of dividend rate or be- 
cause of such priority, will buy 
common stock because, owing to 
the greater risk assumed, they 
justly expect a greater dividend 
return than on preferred stock. 
How then, may we ask, should 
the dividend or yield value of a 
common stock be determined? 
Admittedly the dividend value of 
a common stock may be the 
capitalized value of the dividend 
at an income yield lower than the 
earning rate of the stock. If, for 
instance, a common stock earning 
$3 per share should be capitalized 
at 20 times $3 or at $60, based on 
earning of 5%, then a stock pay- 
ing $3 per share should perhaps 
be capitalized at 30 times $3 or at 
$90, based on a yield of 314%. 
That would seem a very high 
capitalized value for a common 
stock paying only $3 per share, 
when even now, in this low in- 
terest rate period, fairly high 
class preferred stocks paying $4 
or $5 per share sell at but $100 or 
only slightly more. The dispro- 
portionately high dividend value 
of common stock is due to the 
capitalization of hoped-for in- 
creased earnings which may result 
in increased dividend payments. 
The glaring weakness of the ac- 
ceptance of either corporate earn- 
ing or dividend yield, as the only 
basis of value, is that usually only 
recent years’ earnings or divi- 
dends are considered sufficient 
for capitalization to determine the 
value of the stock. Not only are 
one or two years’ earnings or divi- 
dend payments entirely insuf- 
ficient upon which to base the 
value of a stock, but the other 
factors of value are of like impor- 
tance. A proper estimate of value 
of a common stock should be the 
composite of all factors of value 
which have been discussed. In 
brief, the most reliable judgment 
of common stock value is its com- 
posite value. 


The Need for Expert Opinion 
Composite Value 


While securities are being rated 
in various ways, no forecasting is 
done on the basis of the above- 
indicated composite valuation. If 
such reports were available, they 
would tend to make securities rise 
or fall in some reasonable propor- 
tion to the true financial factors. 
Lists of expert opinion values 
could be developed periodically; 
although, of course, opinion value 
studies would involve consider- 
ably more work and revision than 
opinion ratings. The opinion 
values would not have to be de- 
termined as static or fixed for the 
reporting period, but could allow 
for a margin of variation within 
which the value or price pendu- 
lum would be apt to swing. If 
such an expert opinion value re- 
port were available, it would be 
eagerly consulted by investors as 
well as by speculators, and while 
much of the speculating or gam- 
bling spirit would be dampened 
and the volume of trading with the 
gambling contingents would be 
reduced, the security market 
would attract large numbers 
of would-be investors who now 
avoid the market because of the 
risk attached thereto. There are 
many billions of funds lying idle 
in the banks which the people 
who saved them would invest in 
corporate securities for higher in- 
come, if they knew that the risk 
of loss were not great. The spread 
of corporate securities among the 
many millions not now owning 
them would tend to stabilize 
private enterprise because so 
many more would share the own- 
ership of corporations. 

An available list of expert opin- 
ion value would help to prevent 
runaway markets with fantastic 
price rises, which are inevitably 
followed by collapse and stagna- 
tion with unreasonably low prices, 





Stabilization of any class of busi- 
ness is a benefit to the country 
because plans can be made intel- 
ligtntly for reasonable growth. A 
stable security market would 
prevent undue enrichment of a 
few and undeserved impoverish- 
ment of the many. So important 
is it to avoid both these extremes 
that unless it be done, the con- 
flict between extravagance of the 
rich and the deprivation of the 
poor may wreck the foundation of 
democracy itself. 

Investment and trading in 
securities is one of the major 
economic pursuits in every coun~ 
try of private enterprise. With- 
out them large private indus- 
tries could not be undertaken, 
because they require _ great 
aggregations of capital which can- 
not be secured except by invest- 
ment and trading in securities. If 
it is the people’s savings that run 
the country’s business, then safe- 
guards should be provided against 
dissipation of their funds through 
wild speculation. Some safeguards 
of a legal preventive nature al- 
ready do exist, as almost un- 
reasonably strict limitation on 
margins. What is even more neces- 
sary, however, is reliable and 
easily accessible information for 
the proper evaluation of securi- 
ties. Perhaps public school or 
lecture courses should be pro- 
vided for young and old who have 
any desire to invest or speculate 
in stocks. In any event education 
in the proper use of savings is al- 
most as important as education 
in the professions or crafts or 
other vocations which enable the 
people to earn income and to 
make some savings possible. 
EEE 


FHA Insured Migs. 
Held Privately 


More than 8,700 private finan< 
cial institutions held small-home 
mortgages insured by the FHA as 
investments at the end of 1945, 
Raymond M. Foley, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Commissioner, 
announced recently. The report 
compiled by FHA shows that on 
Dec. 31, 1945, a total of $4,523,- 
213,249 in premium-paying FHA- 
insured mortgages on small homes 
were held in portfolios of 8,703 in- 
stitutions. In addition, 162 private 
financial institutions held $249,- 
890,517 in FHA-insured large- 
scale rental housing and war 
housing mortgages. From the FHA 
announcement we also quote: 

The report indicated that only 
9% of all FHA-insured small- 
home mortgages in force were 
held by Federal agencies, to- 
gether with $35,000 of large-scale 
housing FHA-insured mortgages. 
These holdings were predomi- 
nantly of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and The 
RFC Mortgage Company, which 
provide a source of the secondary 
market for FHA-insured mort- 
gages. Federal agency holdings 
dropped 70% from 1944. The re- 
port disclosed that over 99% of 
all FHA-insured mortgages are 
owned by private institutions, 
thus constituting a highly impor- 
tant segment of the earning as- 
sets behind the financial structure 
of the nation. 

Insurance companies represent< 
ed the largest single group of in- 
stitutions as investors in FHA< 
insured mortgages, holding 34% 
of the dollar volume of all small- 
home mortgages, 67% of the 
large-scale rental housing mort- 
gages, and 56% of the large-scale 
war housing mortgages. 

The combined total held by Na- 
tional banks and State banks and 
trust companies exceeded hold- 
ings of insurance companies. Com~ 
mercial banks, National and State, 
held 43% of the total amount of 
small-home mortgages, nearly $2,- 
060,000,000 in all, 
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Is Britain Linked to Wall Street? 


(Continued from page 72) 


with a rise of American cotton 
prices by about 200% 


sake of the loan, and that the loss | 
of dollars compared with the price | 
that might have been possible to 
achieve must be added to the in- 
direct costs of the loan. 

The main reason of the unpopu- 
larity of the loan is, however, 
the fear that the acceptance of 
the terms attached to it has now 
tied British economy to _ the 
United States, and that it will be 
impossible for Britain to isolate 
herself from the effects of boom 
and slump in Wall Street. Sup- 
porters of the Labor Government 
feel very strongly on this aspect 
of the problem, since in 1931 it 
was the repercussions of the Wall 
Street slump that brought down 
the Labor Government of Ramsay 
Macdonald. The fears were voiced 
at the Whitsun conference of the 
Labor Party at Bournemouth, and 
the Government was not in a 
position to reasure its supporters’. 

The fears are based on the fact 
that under the Bretton Woods 
agreement it will be impossible 
to devalue sterling, if and when 
this should be considered neces- 
sary, beyond the inadequate ex- 
tent of 10%, and that under the 
principle of non-discrimination in 
trade to which the Government 
has committed itself, it will be 
imposible to safeguard trade with 
the Empire and with the Sterling 
Area against the effects of a 
slump in the United States. With 
the aid of an elastic sterling and 
the maintenance of the existing 
bilateral and regional trade ar- 
rangements, it is thought to be 
possible to isolate British econ- 
omy from the reactions of a Wall 
Street slump. The Government 
has abandoned, however, these 
defensive weapons in return of a 
loan of $3,750,000,000, only part 
of which will be retained for the 
benefit of this country. 

It is true, supporters of the loan 
agreement argue that the benefits 
derived from unilateral trade 
will amply compensate Britain for 
the sacrifices. But the re-state- 
ment of the creed of free trade 


, was yet| Oxford economist, Mr. Roy Har- 
another concession made for the | 


let “A Page of British Folly”, the 
rod, bitterly complains about the 
lack of enthusiasm over the re- 
turn of multilateralism that has 
been made possible by the Bretton 
Woods agreement. The people of 
Britain—at any rate the majority 
of those who take an interest in 
such matters—has become utterly 
realistic in their outlook. They 
have little use for the doctrine 
of economic mysticism under 
which the money spent abroad is 
bound to return somehow or other 
to the country that spent it, if 
only everybody plays the free 
trade game. For one _ thing, 
doubts are entertained whether 
everybody would really play the 
Free Trade game. Besides, even 
if they did, it is by no means con- 
sidered certain that Britain will 
be able to produce cheaply 
enough in the long run to hold 
her own in international compe- 
tition. 

Under bilateral and regional 
arrangement it would be possible 
to safeguard essential overseas 
markets by stipulating that the 
proceeds of goods sold to Britain 
must be spent in Britain. Under 
a system of elastic exchanges it 
would be possible to adjust ster- 
ling to ensure that British prices 
are reasonably competitive. Under 
the loan agreement, however, 
these safeguards are abandoned, 
and British stability and prosper- 
ity are left to the mercy of the 
caprices of overseas markets in 
which the dice might easily be 
loaded against British exports. 

This is the essence of the case 
against the loan. For the present 
the opponents are lying low, as 
they realize that nothing they can 
do would make the slightest dif- 
ference at this stage. Their turn 
will come if and when a Wall 
Street slump begins to produce 
its effects on British economy. 
The Government will then have 
to face the full unpopularity of 
any setback in Britain’s recovery. 
There can be little doubt that un- 
der the plea of force majeure it 
will then seek to get out the 





appears to carry now very little 
conviction in its country of origin. 
In his recently published pamph- 


commitments that will prevent it 
|from applying measures to isolate 
| Britain from the effects of the 
Wall Street slump. 





‘American Railroads Are Not Done’ 


(Continued from page 82) 


fore us just as we successfully 
solved the problems directly inci- 
dent to the war. 

You accounting men are only 
too familiar with the greatest 
problem facing us at the moment, 
to keep and improve our credit in 
spite of the increased costs of 
Jabor and materials. Or, stating it 
more practically, the problem of 
earning a profit for our owners. 

In my opinion there are three 
avenues along which our efforts 
should be directed in successfully 
solving this problem, — first, to- 
ward improvement in the volume 
of business. It is wholly unneces- 
sary for me to expand this theme 
before a group of men who under- 
stand as well as you do what in-— 
creased volume means for our in- 
dustry. Second, improvement in 
our selling price. This, too, is 
equally obvious to you. The Third 
Avenue is what I would call, for 
lack of a better term, improve— 
ment in the art of railroading. Re- 
search and technological advances 
have already played an important 
part, and will in the future, to 
an even greater extent, assis‘ us 
in the future toward a solution of 
the problem of preserving a solv- 
ent and strong railroad industry 
so tremendously important to all 
other business of the country. 

This improvement in the art of 
raliroading is just as important in 


the Accounting Department as it | 


is in the Mechanical Department 
or any other railroad department. 


That you men are aware of this 
is demonstrated by the establish- 
ment of the business forum which 
is to be a part of your conference 
here, in which you seek by an 
exchange of ideas and a search of 
new methods for an even more 
systematic and efficient means of 
conducting your work on your 
respective railroads. There is little 
doubt but that the ability of 
management to control operations 
would not have advanced as 
rapidly as it has but for the forms, 
records, clasification of accounts, 
and operating statistics, which 
you of the Accounting Depart- 
ments have devised and improved 
over the years. 


The last few years have brought 
far-reaching changes in our affairs, 
due in large part to the enact- 
ment of many additional laws and 
regulations directly affecting the 
railroads, such as, retirement and 
unemployment compensation, tax 
acts in the various states, Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, 
security exchange regulations, em- 
ployees’ withholding taxes, and 
payroll deductions for war bonds. 
All of these have multiplied the 
problems confronting the accounts 
of the carriers, and the work of 
your Association, by the exchange 
of ideas, helped provide the most 
economical methods of handling 





the point where it now functions 
as a regularly constituted depart- 
ment of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. Your accomplish- 
ments have been many, harmoniz- 
ing the viewpoints of the account- 
ing officers, and promoting the 
efficient conduct of the Account- 
ing Departments of all carriers, 
thereby insuring uniformity and 
standardization of settlement of 
accounts and the various other 
routine matters of accounting 
problems. The basic principles of 
the present railroad accounting 
system must have been estab- 
lished on solid ground because 
they have stood the test of time 
and have been amended only 
slightly, and then only after very 
careful consideration. You have 
every right to be proud of your 
accomplishments. 

We are all part of a progressive 
and militant industry — an indus- 
try which, given an equal oppor- 





tunity with forms of transporta- 
tion now heavily subsidized by 
our Government at the expense of 
the taxpayers, including the rail- 
roads, — is going forward fast. 
The railroad industry will, just 
as soon as it can get delivery of 
the new equipment now on order 
and to be ordered, offer to the 
traveling and shipping public even 
better transportation of passengers 
and goods than has been given 
during the past 120 years. Ameri- 
can railroads ‘are not slipping. 
They have been, are, and will be 
for many years to come the prin- 
cipal means of safe and depend- 
able transportation for passengers 
and for the products of industry. 
and agriculture. As a mater of 
simple fact, no other means of 
transportation now known can do 
the job. The airplane, the bus, the 
truck and the pipe line, all nave 
their proper place, and will con- 
tinue to perform their part in the 





general transportation picture, but 
the principal and most important 
part of this country’s transporta- 
tion system will be, for years to 
come, the American railroad. 


Howell, Porter and 
McGiffin Is Formed 


Announcement is made of the 
formation of Howell, Porter & 
McGiffin, Inc. to engage in the 
investment securities business at 
13 South William Street, New 
York City. The new firm will act 
as underwriters and participating 
distributors in industrial and other 
securities. 








, President; 


Officers are Hubert A. Howell, 
Kenneth L. Porter, 
Vice-President, and Le Roy E,. 
McGiffin, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Mr. Howell was formerly 





of Howell & Co. 
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to secure $724,572,192 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
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these additional burdens. 
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beginning in 1887, has grown to 
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RAS C ee ee ee 
Total. e . . . . ° $1 16,337,976 Total. . . er See . © . . $196,33 u 97 6 
$68,475,686 of United States Government Obligations are deposited to secure the 
United States War Loan Deposit and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(MLMBER FEDLRAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORA TION) 


Chairman of the Board 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 


LIABILITIES 
» $163,251,893 


President 
Linpsay BrapFrorpD 
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_ Marketing Leadership Needed 


(Continued from page 77) 


people realize the interdependence segments. 


of our modern industrial society. 


Surely we learned this 


lesson in the last fifteen years. 


Marketing men realize how close | We all go up and down together. 


the cash register is (or should be) | 


Depressions in this modern in- 


to the mine and the farm and the | dustrial civilization not only bring 


forest—how closely the incomes 
and the purchasing power of eac 
of us is tied to that of the others, 
to all the others. Marketing men 
more than most people are able 
really to grasp the basic proposi- 
tion that our workers (including 
you and me) are our customers. 
Marketing men are in the middle, 
as it were. 

In the perspective of this closely 
knit economic system it is very 
clear that prosperity cannot .be 
achieved—or sustained for long— 
by any one segment of the econ- 
omy unless it is shared by all the 


h | 





the misery of unemployment for 
millions of workers; they bring a 
general paralysis spreading rapid- 
ly to all areas of business and all 
regions of the country. In 1932 
profits did not merely shrink, 
they disappeared; business as a 
whole in that year actually lost 
money. Capital values were deci- 
mated. Farmers lost their mar- 
kets, their prices and many of 
them their farms. Human values 
shrank with loss of skills and im- 
paired morale that took years to 
rebuild. Most of us have con- 
cluded that we dare not risk this 





r 





| ell 


—— 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, 
JUNE 30, 1946 


ASSETS 





Cash and Due from Banks 


Banking Premises 


Receivable . 


Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances ..... 3: 


U. S. Government Securities . 
Loans and Bills Discounted . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities and Investments 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


CRAB Lowrts cas 


$ 386,649,775.50 
787,279,766.35 
511,797,640.61 
13,083,831.34 
38,680,044.94 
15,071,109.14 


4,483,309.71 


1,460,7 12.47 
$1,758,506,190.06 














Capital . $30,000,000.00 
Surplus ... . 80,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 35,144,038.52 


$145,144,038.52 





General Reserve 


Expenses, etc. .. . 


Acceptances 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 


Dividend Payable July 1,1946. . 
* Deposits. 2.2. es eeesevee 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued 


Outstanding. . $ 2,156,978.91 


683,694.56 


16,177,388.24 
1,350,000.00 
1,586,045,425.18 


7,566,656.54 


1,47 3,284.35 





Other Liabilities 


deposits, and for other purposes. 





Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the 
method described in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 
15, 1946. Assets carried at $236,358,294.15 have been deposited to 
secure deposits, including $210,659,469.37 of United States Government 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$1,758,506,190.06 





























| kind of disaster again. It is simply 
| intolerable for all concerned. A 
} repetition of 1929 would certainly 
(bring a demand for drastic 
) changes that would be difficult or 
| impossible to resist. 


Nation in Unusual Good Economic 


Position 


The point is that despite the 
destruction of war, this country 
found itself at the end of the war 
in an unusually good economic 
position. We were in a position 
to continue—after the necessary 
adjustments—at a high level of 
output, income, and employment. 
The increased productive capacity, 
the flow of income, the accumula- 
tion of savings and demand were 
powerful enough to give us a good 
push toward prosperity. The prob- 
lem confronting the country now 
is whether we can keep this pros- 
perity going and whether we are 
willing to take the steps to assure 
this goal. 

If you in marketing want to 
provide the kind of leadership 
needed for continuing prosperity, 
you will above all have to set 
your sights on a longer view than 
has been customary in the past. 

It is, of course, much easier 
to consider issues in terms of im- 
mediate advantages for particular 
individuals and _ businesses. It 
takes real courage, daring, imag- 
ination and understanding to 
really apply the lessons of history 
by taking the long view and the 
broad view on day to day issues 
and immediate decisions. Yet I 
think you will find that the long 
view and the broad view are 
really the best for each of us in 
the light of what might be called 
enlightened selfishness. 

The shortsighted are always in- 
clined to take the easiest way out 
and hope piously that catastrophe 
will not catch them. 


Avoiding Depressions 

Courageous leaders in every 
field will recognize the dangers 
tthat still face our economy and 
especially the unremoved and po- 
tentially fatal threat of recurrent 
and protracted depression. They 
will recognize the call for such 
action as will avert these dangers 
in the long-run interest of the 
|community. They will recognize 
and never forget that the inter- 
ests of each group are interde- 
pendent. 


men and their associations 





of doing business. 


bution, including inventory re- 
porting, to provide more sensitive 
indications of regional and indus- 
trial changes. We are planning 
for the coming fiscal year a new 
Census of Manufactures and a 
Census of Business—the first of 
either since 1939. These new cen- 
suses will measure the changes 
brought about by the war and 
provide the up-to-date facts that 
you need in order to apply the 
objective marketing techniques 
you have developed. 

Your people have urged this 
work. I hope that Congress will 
approve and let us do it for you. 

In cooperation with industry 
we have given much attention to 
streamlining and improving these 
censuses of manufactures and 
business, not only to meet the 
needs of economic analysis but— 
and especially—to meet the needs 
of marketing executives. 

We are also planning a census 
of population and housing facili- 
ties on a sampling basis for the 
Fall of this year. The samples 
will be large and will be designed 
according to the latest and best 
developments in scientific sampl- 
ing. The results of these studies 
will provide the first authorita- 
tive report on the shifts in popu- 
lation that resulted from the war; 
it will bring up to date our infor- 
mation on the distribution of con- 
sumers by regions and by age and 
sex composition. It will also pro- 
vide a factual basis for the tre- 
mendous housing program with 
all its ramifications in furnishings 
and the whole range of consumers 
durable goods. 

In addition we are planning an 
enlarged quarterly report that 
will provide information on popu- 
lation, employment and unem- 
ployment for large cities and by 
States and regions. This will tie 
in with our present Monthly Re- 
port on the Labor Force which is 
not a large enough sample to per- 
mit a reliable breakdown by 
States and regions and industrial 
areas. 





|tion a consumer 


We have also under considera- 
income survey 


for next Spring, another sampling 


| vey 


|} er 


| 
| 
| 


job, which marketing people 
know is badly needed. This sur- 
will provide business with 
direct indexes of purchasing pow- 
which can be used to make 
more efficient the allocation of 
sales quotas, sales forces, adver- 


I am not calling for business-| tising lineage, and stocks. 
to | 
change fundamentally their ways| will be developed which provide 
The purpose} the essential framework for your 
| of business activity is the mainte-| own specific st 


In all these surveys the facts 


ies—the analyses 


° e | ° . 
nance of a sounds widely-diffused | and interpretations conducted by 


| prosperity. Independent, thought- 
| ful businessmen should gear their 
actions not merely to the ‘potential 
profits of the next few months or 
years but to good profits and 
steady profits for the next twenty 
or thirty years. And this requires 
long-run security throughout the 


tinued expansion. And here is the 
special function of marketing as a 
key element—perhaps the key 
element—in economic growth and 
improvement; a marketing and 
distribution leadership for our 
business system, based on policies 
that are geared to expansion 
rather than restriction. 


Scientific management in mar- 
keting is based on facts, rather 
than on emotions or hunches. The 
Department of Commerce has long 
played an important part in the 
development of scientific market- 
ing. For example, we have con- 
tributed to the modern technique 
of sampling which substitutes 
facts for guesses as a basis for 
the design of products, packaging, 
production scheduling, and mar- 
keting organization. 


Plans of the Commerce 
Department 


The Department intends to go 
much farther in this direction, 
subject to the appropriations now 
| under consideration by Congress. 
| Moreover, we plan to improve 
| substantially the current reporting 
services on production and distri- 





economy and it also requires con- | 


} 





marketing specialists to achieve 
more efficient distribution, wider 
markets, and continued growth. 
At the mome se projects are 


all in jeopardy~pending final ac- 


tion on the Department’s appro- 
priations in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. I hope 
they do not cut these projects— 
your projects—too deeply. 

In addition to providing basic 
benchmark and ¢urrent informa- 
tion the Census Bureau statisti- 
cians have developed and applied 
techniques in sampling that make 
small inexpensive surveys a tool 
of very wide application, within 
the reach of individual business 
budgets—even local businesses. 
Moreover, the Department’s over- 
all economic analyses and outline 
of the business situation in the 
monthly Survey of Current Busi- 
ness provide the type of data by 
which more effective marketing 
techniques for individual products 
ean be developed. More advanced 
marketing specialists already rec- 
ognize the importance of under 
standing the special economic be- 
havior of individual products in 
relation to total economic activity 
as measured by the gross national 
product and its components as a 
guide to more efficient marketing. 


National Advisory Council on 
Distribution 
Indicative ef-how strongly the 
Department feels about the impor- 
tance of distribution in the eco- 








nomic life of this country are the 
steps we are now taking to set up 
a National Advisory Council on 
Distribution. This will be a vol- 
untary association of the leaders 
in industry who specialize in dis- 
tribution, working in close coop- 
eration with the government for 
the purpose of stimulating the 
best principles and best methods 
of distribution in the interest of 
business and the entire country, 
By doing this, the Department is 
emphasizing the support it gives 
to the leadership of distribution 
in industry. It also represents the 
type of cooperation and mutual 
help that is possible between gov- 
ernment and business and which 
should be fostered. 

The Council will reflect all in- 
dustries and will be national in 
scope. It will try to put its finger 
on the crucial elements of distri- 
bution and propose those policies 
that will lead to the most effec- 
tive methods in selling and distri- 
bution for the purpose of elim- 
inating waste, improving efficien- 
cy, reducing costs, and, in general, 
getting an improved flow of the 
product of industry to the con- 
sumer. 

But I want to emphasize again 
that we and you have a responsi- 
bility in applying the scientifie 
approach not only toward more 
efficient and effective distribu- 
tion, but also toward the develop— 
ment of the techniques and the 
policies that will enlarge and im- 
prove the aggregate markets for 
goods and services. 


Threat of Inflation 


This responsibility makes it 
proper and fitting for marketing 
men to design and urge policies 
and programs that will bring un- 
der control the threat of inflation 
—that will curb our tendency to- 
ward speculative booms. This 
tendency toward a speculative in- 
flation, so apparent today, con- 
fronts us with the threat of an 
upheaval that could not only de- 
stroy the potentiality of a long- 
run prosperity—it can also further 
disturb our economic relations so 
that even when we do recover the 
future periods of prosperity will 


rest more precariously on a 
weaker foundation. 
The speculative upsurge o€ 


prices that looms as a possibility 
of the next few months would not 
only absorb the cushion which we 
have all been banking on to lift 
us through the period of recon- 
version to higher levels of steady 
production, but would also dimin- 
ish the current flow of effective 
demand by reducing the real in- 
comes of the consumer. Deflation, 


when it comes, will not hit all 
commodities and services with 
equal force at the same time. 


Those in a weaker position will 
be more affected by the collapse 
of prices than others where a 
more or less effective control over 
the market will provide a tempo- 
rary sustaining force. The result- 
ing distortion in price relation- 
ships will be a persistent factor of 
maladjustment that will seriously 
distort the next up-swing in the 
business cycle. 

Our job—the job of leadership 
in business, in the community, 
and in government—is to lick 
these business cycles. They are 
getting entirely out of hand and 
threaten the very survival of our 
free enterprise system. Our im- 
mediate job is to lick inflation in 
the next few weeks or months. In 
the longer run our job is to head 
off a postwar bust. 

But this is only part of a gen- 
eral program for larger and better 
markets. Mass production can 
only grow when there is mass dis- 
tribution and mass consumption. 
This requires not only an improv- 
ed national income today through 
improved technology and  in- 
creased productivity, but also a 
more realistic approach to the dis- 
tribution of that increase in in- 
come in a manner designed to sus- 
tain mass distribution and mass 
consumption. 

The view I am proposing is that 


7. 2a oe” SS ae 





_allotte 


interest—the long-run selfish in- 


It is necessary that the worker 


rational basis on which to distrib- 
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the gains in productivity not be 
merely to one group in 
the production process. I would 
like to see a policy adopted by 
business which would see to it 
that the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity are shared three ways— 
by business, by labor, and by the 
consumer. This is not only in the 
interest of justice but also in the 
terest—-of each group in our 
society. 

It is necessary that the investor 
be provided with an incentive 
enough to make him risk his cash. 


have enough incentive to make 
him work toward more and better 
output per man hour. It is neces- 
sary for the consumer, the cus- 
tomer—who is also typically the 
worker—to have enough incentive 
in the form of better values and 
more attractive goods to make 
him use his income in some con- 
structive way that will keep alive 
the flow of purchasing demand. 
Why can’t we arrive at some 


ute these fruits of our industrial 
Civilization? I mean a basis bet- 
ter and more equitable than the 
trial by force, by industrial con- 
flict—or the trial by starvation. 
There are whole industries and 
occupations that are badly paid in 
comparison with others and in 
these industries nobody makes a 
proper share, in the sense of being 
able to participate in our total 
national dividend as full citizens. 
If these under-privileged occupa- 
tions and industries are under 
paid because they have lagged be- 
hind in the improvement of their 
technology and output—then is it 
not a proper task for management 
to correct this situation, and is it 
not a proper assignment for mar- 
keting leadership to show the 
way? 
Rehabilitating Undeveloped Areas 
Similarly, it would be only} 


proper for marketing men to take 
a keen interest in the industrial 


pate in the wonderful products 
and services made available by 


our industrial technology. It would 





advancement and _ rehabilitation 
of under-developed areas in our 
country. Marketing men are fully | 
aware from their own experience | 
of the tremendous new markets 
that will be available when we 
find the way to open up these| 
under-developed regions and to! 
advance the lower income groups 
toa point where they can partici- 





be worth while for your market- 
ing association to study the effect 
of the TVA on markets in Ten- 
nessee Valley and neighboring 
areas of the Southeast; and then 
to study the potential markets 
that would grow as a result of 
other river valley projects and 
other techniques available to in- 
dustrialize the “backward” re- 
gions. This new and challenging 
economic frontier should be of 
special interest to marketing 
people. 


Markets Keyed to New Housing 

Similarly again, I do not know 
of any really adequate study as 
yet that would reveal the extent 
of the potential market that is 
keyed to the supply of new good 
housing—a market not: only for 
house furnishings, refrigerators 
and so on, but for garden furni- 
ture and equipment, for plants 
and seeds and fertilizer, for pic- 
tures, for electric power, for 
books and magazines and for all 
the things that people buy and 
use when they have a place to 
live in which they can take pride. 


In essence what I am proposing 
is that leadership in marketing 
can and should expand and im- 
prove the art and science of dis- 
tribution and inspire it with the 
sense of new and higher and wider 
horizons. In large measure you 
have already recognized the value 
of this art and science and it is 
heartening that you have done so. 
The very fact of your offering 
these awards today in recognition 
of noteworthy advances is in itself 
evidence of the value you have 
placed on the techniques of dis- 
tribution. I urge that you go a 
step farther and carry the impli- 
cations of this science and art to 
their logical conclusion—the rec- 


,ognition of those steps necessary 


by business and community lead- 
ership to make for richer and 
broader and better distributed ag- 
gregate markets as an essential 


|factor in the continuous progres- 


| sive advance of our country and 
our society as a whole. 


Only in this way can we assure 
the sustained prosperity for which 


all the elements of leadership in 
our economy are eternally striv- 
ing. 





The N. Y. S. E. and the Curb 


(Continued from page 79) 


and in providing a 


continuous | disagreed with respect to their 


market-place for the securities of | broad objectives and purposes. 


American 


investors. 


They agree .that the funda- 


It is a distinct compliment to| mental reasons for the existence 
the Stock Exchange that the Curb | of securities markets are (1) that 


has patterned many of its policies | 


after those of the older institu- | 


tion. In all modesty, I would be 
the last to question the wisdom 
of the Curb’s Governors in pur- 
suing this course. I am reminded 
of an incident which occurred, 
some years ago, at a conference 
between groups representing both 


exchanges, at which some prob-| 


lem of the-moment was under dis- 

cussion. Biil Lockwood, I am told, 

was eloquently making a point. 
“You know,” Bill said, 


| 
| 


| have 


capital and management must be 
brought together in order that the 
two jointly may provide benefits 
for the general public—benefits 
which people otherwise would not 
enjoy; and (2) to maintain liquid 
markets for the public’s invest- 
ments in our great enterprises. 


Joint Purposes of NYSE and Curb 


Our exchanges agree that they 
no franchise, no privilege 


| to conduct themselves differently 


“the | 


Curb has deflected considerable | 


criticism from 
change.” 

John Hancock, 
siding at the conference and who 
was then a Governor of the Stock 
Exchange, retorted, “Yes, Bill, the | 
Curb may have been a deflector, 
but it also has been a good ab- 
sorber.” 


Fewer Problems Today 


past when it seemed that every 
day brought a new 
both exchanges. Our problems are 
fewer today. The Stock Exchange 


and the Curb have often dis- 
agreed over various questions, 
mostly of a minor nature, but I 
say, with great pride in both in- 
stitutions, that they have never 








who was pre-| 


the Stock Ex-| 


| 
| 


from the rest of their fellow 
human beings. 

They agree that they must per- 
form responsibly if they are to 
continue to deserve the public’s 
confidence. 

They agree that the very es- 
sence of stock exchange principles 
(and I, of course, include the 
| other organized exchanges of the 


'country) is full disclosure. 


They agree not only that there 


'shall be full disclosure of infor- 
Those were days of the distant | 


mation by listed companies, but 


| that prices shall be openly estab- 


problem for | 


lished in these markets in the 
interest of the investing public. 
They 
management, confidence in stock 
exchanges, conffdence in stock- 
holders can 
proportion 
and as 


as the people observe 
believe 


they 


groups fulfill their obligations to 
each other and to all the people. 


They agree in the principles of 
voluntary restraint and self-gov- 
ernment. 


They agree that there should be 
continuing cooperation between 
the exchanges and the regulatory 
agencies and that this cooperation 
should be based upon mutual 
confidence. 


They agree that they must al- 
ways be the worthy servants of 
American industry and American 
investors. 


Above everything else, they 
agree that, here in America, the 
foundation of freedom is free 
markets and that if our people 
are to remain free, their markets 
must remain free. 


As I close, I would like to dwell 
for a moment upon the subject of 
free markets. I am speaking of 
free markets in the _ broadest 
sense. Either you have free mar- 
kets or you do not. My conception 
of a free market, whether for 
securities or anything else, is one 
in which all meet on a basis of 
perfect equality, with the rules 
clearly defined and rigidly ob- 
served. That is the ideal toward 
which our exchange markets have 
striven over the years. 





Blyth & Go., Inc., Offers 
Hilton Hotels Stocks 


Blyth & Co., Inc., heads an in- 
vestment banking syndicate which 
on July 2 offered to the public 
350,000 shares of common stock 
(par $5) of Hilton Hotels Corp., 
at $17.50 per share, 

Blyth & Co., Inc., also offered 
to the public on the same date an 
issue of 24,000 shares of 4% con- 
vertible preference stock (par 
$50) of Hilton Hotels Corp. at par 
($50 per share), plus accrued divi- 
dends from June 1, 1946. 

In addition to the above, the 
company is offering 50,000 shares 
of common stock directly to cer- 
tain key emplyoees at the public 
offering price. 

The convertible preference stock 
is being sold for the account of 


C. N. Hilton, President of the 
company. Net proceeds received 
by the company from the sale of 
the common stock will be avail- 
able for general corporate pur- 
poses. While the company has not 
made any specific allocation of 
the funds, it has, however, under- 
taken a $1,500,000 improvement 
and modernization program for 
the Plaza Hotel in New York, 
which is one of its properties. The 





company has also agreed to make 
an investment of approximately 
$150,000 in the Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Corp. which has a contract 
to purchase the Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. The 
company also contemplates the 
acquisition by purchase, or lease, 
of additional hotels, 

The preference stock is con- 
vertible at the option of the holder 
at any time prior to redemption 
and prior to Dec. 31, 1960. This 
stock will also have the benefit 
of a sinking fund, starting April 
15, 1947. 

Blyth & Co., Ine., is the sole 
underwriter of the convertible 
preference stock. 


Tripp & Co. Adds Doty 


Tripp & Co. Inc., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City, announce that 
Robert I. Doty is now associated 
with them in their trading depart- 
ment, 














Wittich Appointed Director 

Wilbur R. Wittich of Maxwell, 
Marshall & Co., New York City, 
has been elected a director of the 
Hanson- Van Winkle -Munning 
Company of Matawan, New Jer- 
sey. 
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FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Deposits . 


Acceptances 


Investment 


and Foreign Bills 





agree that confidence in| 


be“retained only in; 


that these ( 


as of June 26, 1946. 





LONDON -s 


General Contingency Reserve . 


Treasurer’s Checks | Outstanding eg 
Total Deposits 


Less: Own Acceptances | Held for 


Dividend Payable July :. 1946... 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expérises, Taxés, etc... ..... 


Total Liabilities . . 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OFFICE 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 
PARIS « 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from 
Banks and Bankers. eo a ae 


BRUSSELS 


MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 





. $ 684,994,413.52 





U. S. Government Obligations a Pa ere 1,946,239,729.41 
Loans and Bills Purchased. ............. 737 ,594,522.21 
Public Securities. . . $ 74,452,248.38 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ‘ 7,800,000.00 
| Other Securities and Obligations . . 11,312,182.16 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . . 5,178,997.71 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . ; 11,205,872.09 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 1,410,640.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
(and Net Difference in Balances between Various 
Offices Due to Different Statement Date of Foreign 
Branches) ey 129,387.46 
111,489,328.78 
Bank Buildings. . < SEP era en a -_ 9,212,723.19 
Other Real Estate — or sé ' 142,602.88 
Total Resources ............ . $3,489,673,319.99 
LIABILITIES 
OS ae es oC ll 
Surplus Fund . . meres 5 hens 170,600,000.00 
Undivided Profits. _ 57,476,732.61 
Total Capital Fahds . ee $ 317,476,732.61 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


Securities carried at $546,800,449.09 in the above Staterrent are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other pu: poses. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French and Belgian Branches 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





 $3,049,310,013.67 
___51,447,633.09 
“$  9,066,268.84 
___ 3,887,271.13 
$  5,178,997.71 


196,788.00 
2,7C0,000.00 


___ 26,286,229.78 











37,076,925.13 


3,100,757 ,646.76 


34,362,015.49 
. $3,489,673,319. 99 
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Customers and Competitors 


(Continued from page 75) 
execute devices to raise the stand- 
ards of living of the ordinary peo- 
ples of the countries to the south. 
What we are doing is a partial 
manipulation of their economies 
so that they earn more, so in turn 
they can buy more American 
merchandise. Based on the re- 
sults obtained so far, if surplus 
purchasing power is ever devel- 
oped through our schemes, other 
nations will receive most of the 
benefits. More about this later. 


Not Ready for Higher Living 
Standards 

The plain truth is that most of 
the ordinary peoples of Latin 
America are not ready to accept 
the benefits of higher standards 
of living. Take the case of my 
friend in Lima, Peru, who man- 
ages a good-sized factory. Recent 
upping of pay forced by the party 


presently in power, called Apra, | 
gave his workers roughly twice | 


the daily wages they used to earn. 
Did these workers take home 
twice the pay they used to? They 
did not. They simply stayed home 
half the week, because they 
earned in three days what they 
used to earn in six, and that’s all 
they seemed to want. Very few 
workers showed up on Monday 
morning, or on Saturday, so my 
friend was forced to have on his 
payroll about 25% more workers 
than could fit inside his plant, if 
they all showed up at once. And 
at that, he has a hard time hiring 
all the employes he actually wants 
} have. 





In Latin America 


The effects of climate, state of 
health, and above all the heritage 
of customs and practices are more 
fundamental than increased daily 
wage rates, and require much 
more attention. Let’s make this 
pinchpenny Congress of ours vote 
substantial appropriations to be 
used for many more visits of 
Latin American doctors and 
lawyers and educators and dieti- 
cians and technicians and business 
men, and above all let’s have 
hundreds, maybe thousands, of 
scholarships available to Latin 
American youngsters’ selected 
primarily from ordinary homes in 
the smaller towns and cities. And 
while they’re here, inculcate in 
them the desire and necessity for 
the better things of life, based not 
on North American ideals and 
practices, but rather, attuned to 
the finest concepts of their own 
Latin culture. Sure—we have 
done some of these things—but 
not with mutual understanding— 
not with the graciousness which 
couples their visible thanks with 
that warm inner glow of heartfelt 
appreciation that forges unbreak- 
able chains of lasting friendships. 


It’s an accepted fact that for many 
years good feeling has existed be- 
tween Argentina and Great Brit- 
ain. I was never quite sure just 
why, so I spent a little time in- 
vestigating during the time I spent 
in Buenos Aires. The answer is 
simple, and fundamental — the 
English people have always ren- 


dered service to Argentina in a. 


respectful, 
ing fashion. 


friendly, understand- 
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of thousands of Argentines are 
reminded of England’s unques- 
tioned service to them when they 
ride on the British-owned rail- 
roads. The road that leads to the 
south operates one of the largest 
and busiest stations I have ever 
seen—during each 24 hours, 230 
trains arrive and depart from 
Buenos Aires—and on time, too. 
And it is this very road, say my 
Argentine friends who furnished 
the information, that the world 
will look to next year to deter- 
mine just how far the present 
Argentine Government will go to- 
wards nationalization. For—next 
year the Bartolome Mitre law 
expires. 


Expiration of the British Railway 
Concession in Argentina 


This is the law that the then 
Argentine President, Bartolome 
Mitre, caused to be enacted, giv- 
ing to English interests the right 
to build and equip a railroad to 
the south of Buenos Aires, with- 
out payment for the right-of-way, 
without taxes, and guaranteeing a 
7% return on the investment for a 
period of years. If the railroad 
earned less than 7%, the Argen- 
tine Government would make up 
the difference—if it earned more. 
the overage beyond 7% would be 
repaid to Argentina. Yes, you 
guessed it—for practically all its 
existence, the railroad paid just 
about 7%. 

Whether this law will be re- 
newed is not known. Perhaps it 
will, or perhaps Argentina will 
take over the road. We’ll know a 
lot more about Argentine policies 
for the future when the law ex- 
pires. 

While I’m on the subject of the 
Argentine, I want to make refer- 
ence to a signed article by T. R. 
Ybarra in the New York “Times” 
of Monday, June 24. He said in 
effect that former Ambassador 
Spruille Braden’s actions, both in 
Buenos Aires and in Washington, 
were seriously detrimental to the 
welfare of American business in 
Argentina. He based this state- 
ment on remarks made to him by 
Americans doing business in the 
Argentine. 

Now, I was interested in that 
same subject when I was in 
Buenos Aires, and I asked a num- 
ber of Argentine business men 
about it. They didn’t share the 
opinion of Mr. Ybarra’s friends at 
all. They liked Mr. Braden’s iron 
courage, and the steadfast way he 
stuck to his principles. They criti- 
cized his technique and handling 
of the material in the blue book, 
while admitting that its text was 
probably largely factual. Most of 
the distributors I visited practi- 
cally begged me to use influence 
to get their principals in the United 
States to send more goods quickly, 
and one of them sent an addi- 
tional order for $20,000 to be sure 
to have enough goods on hand. 
The evidence I saw was against 
Mr. Ybarra’s friends’ opinion. 


Ybarra’s article went on to say 
that our State Department hin- 
dered American business in Ar- 
gentina because it cared more 
about international politics than 
rendering service to American 
businessmen. Now, there’s a state- 
ment exporters can really sink 
their teeth into. The greatest 
number of export travelers that I 
know never go near our embas- 
sies for information — it’s much 
easier to get help and information 
elsewhere. During my recent trip, 
I contacted four embassies—two 
of them gave me magnificient 
help—and the other two were un- 
able to answer fundamental ques- 
tions. We need great numbers of 
higher calibre men in our foreign 
service, and a good way to start 
attracting them is to offer decent 
salaries. 


The Reciprocal Trade Treaties 

Our policy on reciprocal trade 
agreements needs a little strength- 
ening, too. Several countries, 
notabiy Chile, are negating. the 
effectiveness of these symbols of 
free trade by the simple process 
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of requiring import licenses, and 
then stifling competition to home 
industries by denying import li- 
censes requested by local distrib- 
utors of American goods or raw 
materials. 

I had intimate contact with two 
such cases when I was in San- 
tiago. In the first case, the local 
distributor of a well-known 
American pharmaceutical product 
was denied an import license to 
replenish his regular stock, and 
was informed that no further li- 
censes would be granted. The dis- 
tributed wanted to know why, 
and he was informed that there 
was a similar product made lo- 
cally, and if he didn’t import any 
of the American product, a num- 
ber of native workmen would be 
put to work because more of the 
local product would be sold. Pro- 
tests were lodged, of course, but 
I cannot report the result, because 
I had to leave before the case was 
settled. 

The second case concerned a 
distributor of American pills. He 
asked for a permit for 150 gross, 
and they told him all he could im- 
port was 50 gross, and further- 
more he could only spend on 
advertising 10% of the actual cost 
of the pills, plus a reasonab!e 
amount for office expense. The 
reason given for this restriction 
of advertising expense, which sav- 
ing, incidentally, must be passed 
along to the consumer, was that 
no one should make high profits 
out of public health. 

The possibilities of discrimina- 
tion under this import license 
procedure are serious enough to 
warrant corrective negotiation by 
our State Department. 


We must always keep in mind 
that the larger Latin American 
countries fully intend to compete 
with us in supplying the needs of 
the smaller countries. I walked 
into a large general store in Anto- 
fagasta, and saw washbow/ls, bath- 
tubs, toilet bowls, etc., made in 
Brazil and Argentina. I saw a 
very nice line of stainless steel 
cooking utensils made in Argen- 
tina and a very reasonable quality 
line of enameled cooking ware 
made right in Chile itself. I hope 
our State Department is on the 
ball, here. When the projected 
Chilean steel mill, and the copper 
tube mill begin to operate, there’ll 
probably be more licenses denied 
unless the proper adjustment is 
made. 


The OPA Ceiling Price on Coffee 


Of all the discussions I engaged 
in, the one that really had me 
backed up against the wall was in 
Bogota, Colombia. There, I had 
the great privilege and pleasure 
of talking to several of the lead- 
ing statesmen of that country. I 
got along fine, answering their 
questions, until we sat down to 
dinner. Then with one on each 
side, and another across the table, 
they wanted to know why our 
OPA set the ceiling price on cof- 
fee at 19 cents, when the average 
sale price for years had been 
25 cents. They wanted to know 
how they could be expected to 
continue to buy American goods 
in quantity when we forced them 
to sell their principal agricultural 
crop so far below the customary 
market price. I couldn’t tell them 
the answer, and tried to wriggle 
out by asking why they didn’t 
consult our embassy. They said 
they had, and couldn’t find out 
why the 19 cent price. 

We all finally agreed that the 
OPA policies could not be fathomed 
by mere men, and they very gra- 
ciously let me get off the hook by 
saying that they had great con- 
fidence that the United States 
would give them relief soon. I 
hope their patience is greater 
than mine would be under similar 
circumstances. This same argu- 
ment was put up to me in Costa 





Rica. The folks there were just 
as mystified at the 19 cent price. 
In every single country I visit- | 
ed, at least one person, usually 
more, asked me about the strikes | 


we were having, and wanted to' 


know why our government didn’t 
do something about getting pro- 
duction going. Their interest, of 
course, was a lot more than aca~ 
demic, because many lines were 
in short supply, and they really 
needed more goods. They were 
really scared in Puerto Rico, how< 
ever, when the possibility of a 
shipping strike became known in 
the press. So many of their neces- 
sities are imported, that they 
visualized a return to the condi- 
tion that existed during the early 
part of the war, when crackpot 
ideas about food distribution and 
the submarines of the enemy com- 
bined to cause real distress. 


Transportation in Latin America 


Transportation, or rather the 
lack of it, continues to be the 
retarding factor that prevents 
many areas in Latin America 
from developing fruitfully. Many 
of you will remember Dr. Hunni- 
cutt, President of Mackenzie In- 
stitute of Brazil, who spoke to 
you last season. I had the pleas< 
ure of sitting beside him at a 
Rotary Club luncheon in Sao 
Paulo, where we discussed the 
prognostications he made in his 
address. One of the things he had 
said was that Brazil desperately 
needed more transportation of 
every kind, if their national econ- 
omy was to have the opportunity 
to stabilize itself. 


Transportation in Brazil is in a 
really desperate condition. There 
are just not enough busses, street 
cars, auto trucks, railroads and 
airlines to handle even the bare 
requirements of normal living. In 
the central business section of Sao 
Paulo, right now, people have to 
stand in line, waiting for busses 
and cars to get home, for as long 
as an hour. The queues contain 
hundreds of people in rush hours, 
They are still waiting for new 
busses to arrive. 

Bread was practically non- 
existent in many parts of Brazil a 
short time ago. Yet there were 
huge quantities of foods on the 
inland Brazilian farms that rotted 
because they could not be carried 
to markets—no trucks. 

There is a huge steel mill at 
Volta Redonda, in upper Brazil, 
that was supposed to start operat- 
ing some time ago. The inquiries 
I made concerning it indicated 
that no one had yet figured out 
where the railroad facilities were 
to be obtained to carry the ore to 
the furnaces, the coal to the stor- 
age yards, and the finished steel 
to the warehouses of the pur- 
chasers. 

The country of Colombia has 
three railroads. None of them 
connect, or even run reasonably 
close. Barranquilla, the normal 
port for Bogota, has been blocked 
for such a long time that most 
shipments were diverted to 
Buenaventura, on the Pacific side, 
There, your goods were placed on 
a railroad, carried up to a point 
beyond Medallin,-and then had to 
be unloaded and placed on trucks 
to be carted 35 or 40 miles and 
placed on the railroad that would 
carry them to Bogota. Colombia 


will never reach its reasonable 
potential until this problem is 
solved. 

Mexican railroads operate at 


only a small percentage of the 
efficiency of American lines.’ — 

All these people need rolling 
stock of all kinds—immediately— 
desperately. How they get along 
as well as they do with their 
meagre equipment is a mystery to 
me. 


Foreign Competition for South 
American Markets 


I think our manufacturers 
would do well to remember from 
time to time that the stockrooms 
of Latin America are slowly but 
surely receiving merchandise that 
we hoped to supply, but didn’t, 
from England, Sweden, Switzer- 


‘land, France, Belgium, Canada 
and Russia. Yes, I said Russia. A 
newspaper publisher said to -me 
that the States and Canada 
wouldn’t send him more. paper 
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that he badly needed, before the nonsense like attempting to justi- 


beginning of 1947, 


so he was fy lessening our own production 


forced to order some from a Rus-| capacity so that we can strength- 
sian hqguse that promised him|en industry in other countries, on 


newsstock for prompt delivery. 


I held in my own-hand, in the 
office of a Latin American firm, 


lieve is the first large shipment 
of genuine French perfumes to 


| 


the off chance that we can help 


|the general population of such 
|countries to buy more of a re- 


the bill of lading for what I be-|Stricted list of items they can’t 


produce cheaply. 
The advocates of a world state 


be sent to Spanish America. That’s|as the means of obtaining uni- 


bad news for American perfumery 
houses. 


What I’m leading up to here is 
probably quite obvious. It’s a 
question, directed at American 
exporters in general, a question 
asked of me dozens of times dur- 
ing the past 4 months—‘“‘Why don’t 
your people allocate to export the 
same percentage of their goods 
that they have always shipped 
to export, and divide it as fairly 
as you can. We know you have 
had productions troubles, and that 
you can’t supply all your domestic 
customers, but it is not fair to 
us, your customers of many years, 
to send us nothing, or practically 
nothing. We must have goods to 
stay in business. Just give us 
our normal percentage of what- 
ever you produce, and we will be 
content.” 


I know, for I have seen the let- 
ters, that many, many American 
manufacturers created ill will by 
the brusque tactless manner in 
which they turned down export 
orders. Some are even stupid 
enough to come right out and say 
that it will be many months be- 
fore they can ship anything be- 
cause they do not have enough to 
fill all their domestic orders. 


This principle of allocating a 
percentage of production for ex- 
port markets is a sound, basic 
principle, one that deserves’ the 
most serious and solemn consid- 
eration. Right now, the proper 
handling of this problem is the 
greatest potential good-will pro- 
ducer we have at our disposal. 


Industrialization of Latin America 


I want to touch on another mat- 
ter that has disturbed me for 
years. It’s usually called the In- 
dustrialization of Latin American 
Countries. Our braintrusters jus- 
tify our sponsoring this industrial- 
ization process because they say 
our best customers have always 
been the most highly industrial- 
ized countries, like Germany be- 
fore the war, for instance. They 
would have us believe that build- 
ing Latin American factories to 
make their own goods instead of 
buying them from us will give the 
average Latin American more 
money with which to buy the 
things they can’t make. This 
process also is described as “in- 
creasing the standard of living.” 
The things an industrialized Latin 
American country is not supposed 
to be able to make at a competi- 
tive price are such items as cars, 
refrigerators, radios, ete.—produc- 
tion line goods. That’s fine, so far 
as these manufacturers are con- 
cerned—but how about the thou- 
sands of other items we make 
here, now. What are those manu- 
facturers going to do with their 
decreased rate of production be- 
cause their former export orders 
were industrialized away from 
them? How about their higher 
unit costs because they produce 
less? Who is going to hire the 
10% of their workers who for- 
merly produced export goods? 
Government figures show that 
10% of our workers are producing 
products for foreign markets. Will 
they be absorbed in the automo- 
bile, refrigerator, radio, and simi- 
Jar production line industries? I 
wonder! . 

The larger countries of Latin 
America are striving mightily to 
become as self-sufficient as they 
can. They hope some day their 
imports will be minor in their 
economic patterns. If that’s what 
they want, and they’re willing to 
live with the consequences, they 
have a perfect right to become 
isolationists, in theory and in 
practice. But let’s not have any 


| 
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versal peace might be interested 
in an economically weaker Amer- 
ica. But I’m not. I want to see 
the United States become stronger 
and stronger, increasing the qual- 
ity and the service of the goods 
it sends abroad, and producing 
such enormous quantities that we 
can bring the prices down to the 
point where the largest number 
can afford them. By following 
that principle, developed in terms 
that our friends to the South un- 
derstand and accept, we'll have 
more customers, and fewer com- 
petitors in Latin America. 


—_—— 


Depressions Hit Top 


and Bottom Incomes 
The Hardest 


s (Continued from page 81) 


seems probable that the incidence 
of unemployment varies inversely 
with the level of skill and income 
of the working group and its rank 
in the production hierarchy.” 


’ Finally, the relatively indispen- 
sable high-pay workers are usu- 
ally better able to ward off pay 
cuts, especially since they tend to 
be more strongly organized. 





Owners vs. Tenants 


As between home owners and 
tenants, there seems to be a defi- 
nite tendency for owner incomes 
to drop in times of depression at 
a slightly higher rate than those 
of tenants. 


Inter-City Disparities 
Among the 33 cities covered by 
the study, the general income level 
declined during the 1929-33 period 
at rates ranging from 24% for 
Richmond, Va., to 51% for Racine, 
patos The average decrease was 
O-« 


As between individual cities, 
those marked by higher average 
incomes tended to have smaller 
income decreases than the less 
prosperous, the depression thus 
apparently having had the effect 
of accentuating intercity dispari- 
ties. 


Lack of Uniformity in Individual 
Family Income Changes 

The report shows that the fami- 
lies that belonged to any particu- 
lar income bracket at the begin- 
ning of the depression fared dif- 
ferently during its course. The 
receipts of some declined by a 
large percentage, those of others 
rather little, those of still others 
actually increased. 

“Heterogeneity,” the wide range 
in 1933 of the various incomes 
whose recipients had made up a 
single income group in 1929 was 
particularly pronounced in the 
bottom and top income brackets; 
individual family incomes in the 
intermediate groups apparently 
conformed a good deal more 
closely to the average pattern of 
income change during those years. 


The relative position of differ- 
ent recipients shifted consider- 
ably during the period. In most 
cities 10 to 15% of the families 
that were included in the lower 
half of the income recipients in 
1929 were in the upper half in 
1933. Corresponding percentages 
passed from the upper to the lower 
half. 

Dr. Mendershausen’s investiga- 
tion is published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research as 
a report in the series of studies 





in income and wealth. 





Hungerford Plastic 
Common Stock Offered 


First Colony Corp. (New York) 
made a public offering on June 
28 of 74,000 shares of 25-cent par 
common stock of Hungerford Plas- 
tics Corp. at $4 per share. 


Proceeds will be used to retire 
certain obligations and for expan- 
sion, alterations to plant, purchase 
of additional production and tool 
equipment, and for general cor- 
porate purposes, 

The company, which has a new 
plant in New Providence, N. J., 
produces plastic products, includ- 
ing compounding of molding ma- 
terial and manufacture of molds 
used in that connection, and is 
engaged in research and develop- 
ment, primarily in the thermo- 
plastics and powder metal fields, 
on a contract basis for other com- 
panies, 


Long Island Airlines 
Common Stock Offered 


L. H. Rothchild & Co., New 
York underwriter, on July 2 of- 
fered to the public 99,500 shares 
of $1 par common stock of Long 
Island Airlines, Inc., at $3 per 
share. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 
used to purchase Grumman am- 
phibian planes and parts so that 
Long Island’s first air commuter 
service between Manhattan Island 
(N. Y.) and summer resort towns 
on Long Island (N. Y.) may be 
inaugurated. 


After giving effect to the cur- 
rent financing, the company will 
have outstanding 137,000 shares 
of an authorized issue of 300,000 
shares of the $1 par common 
stock. 








Blyth & Co. Opens 
Branch in Houston 


HOUSTON TEXAS —Blyth & 
Co., Inc., investment bankers and 
securities dealers, announce the 
opening of a branch office in the 
City National Bank Building. The 
new office will be under the man- 
agement of N. B. Van Arsdale, 
who has been associated with 
Blyth & Co., Inc., for eleven years 


and has been transferred to Texas 
from the New York office. With 
the opening of the branch in 
Houston, Blyth & Co., Inc., now 
has twenty-five offices strategic- 
ally located throughout the coun- 
try. 


Roberts Carson Opens 

GAFFNEY, S. C. — Roberts P. 
Carson is engaging in a securities 
business. 
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UN OBSERVATIONS 


(Continued from page 66) 

This attitude, it must be realized, was not monopolized by the Soviet, 
but was shared by the other Big Powers including the Senate- 
eonscious United States delegates. This troublesome factor publicly 
manifested itself to some extent in the negotiations over devising the 
Security Council, where definite decisions regarding enforceability 
had to be arrived at. In the formulation of the many ramified activ- 
ities of the Economic and Social Council, on the other hand, in the 
emphasis on its worthy idealistic aims the complete absence of teeth 
for internationally-directed enforceability was publicly overlooked. 
The lack of realization at that time that complete freedom of action 
on national lines was not to be interfered with, has been followed by 
needless surprise over some of the ensuing altercations which have 
developed at Hunter over even relatively non-controversial social 
and economic proceedings. 

The most serious glossing-over at San Francisco, in the continuing 
opinion of this writer, occurred in connection with the veto power 
in the voting procedure of the all-powerful Security Council. In the 
overeagerness of Mr. Stettinius to finish the Conference with at least 
some kind of charter, and without too much delay, the great funda- 
mental importance of the strong veto provisions was wishfully be- 
littled. Excuses were made, seeping down from the top officials, to 
journalists, to lay bar-flies, along so-called “realistic” lines, such as 
war being unavoidable anyway in case of disagreement between any 
of the Big Powers, etc., etc. But such justification overlooked two 
facts, namely: that (a) while such “realism” may reflect the true situ- 
ation, it nevertheless denotes the complete futility of attempting a 
world organization—be it christened League of Nations or by any 
other global name—and (b) of greater importance, a single nation’s 
power arbitrarily to veto punishment of its own wrongdoing is affirm- 
atively harmful in protectively cloaking actually criminal aggression 
with a mantle of sanctified legality. 


But what was bad enough at San Francisco has become much 
worse since. The two-month “Battle of the Veto” there was finally 
settded under the explicit assurance given by the Big Powers to the 
other nations that the veto arrangement would only be used spar- 
ingly, in emergency, and with a great sense of responsibility. This 
was like a government bureaucrat’s plea for an unconstitutional or 
otherwise unwarranted law conferring excessive authority, on the 
justification that the authority will not be exercised. At any rate, 
Russia, the only nation invoking the veto at all thus far, has done so 
no less than seven times. She used it to defeat a resolution in the 
Syria and Lebanon case in London. Combined with the “Gromyko 
walk-out technique” she used it in the Iranian proceedings at Hunter. 
Last week she used it three times regarding Spanish resolutions. She 
effectively used the threat of veto to get her way in blocking the 
majority will, regarding Britain in Greece and in the choice of the 
permanent Secretary-General. 

Additionally—and unrealized by the public because of the tech- 
nicalities involved—Russia has at Hunter attained the fullest rights 
which she demanded at Yalta and San Francisco, and which had been 
denied in the final agreements there. She has attained a double veto, 
or a “total veto”; that is, by winning the right even to veto a decision 
as to whether a particular question is subject to the veto, she has in 
effect the right to veto any matter at all. 

BS a * % 

On various other general phases of sovereignty the Russians 
can, with some logic, point a finger at the United States policy in 
upholding our national rights vis-a-vis the demands of global gov- 
ernment. In the formulation of the Charter we refused to go along 
with provisions for compulsory jurisdiction by the International Court 
of Justice. We were among the most voluble nations, along with 
Australia, in insisting that the Organization take no action interfer- 
ing with domestic affairs-.a basic provision which surely vitiates 
the effectiveness of the Organization. : 

Again with an eye on the Senate, our delegation at San Francisco 
placed severe restrictions on the use of military forces by the 
Security Council. 

And it is we who are also being charged with imperialism, be- 
cause of our attitudes and policies in the Pacific; our exclusiveness 
in Japan; ovr troops in China; our efforts toward extending our 
share of influence throughout the Western Hemisphere by means of 
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our alleged South American “blocs” etc.; our assurances to the Sen- | 


ate and the people that none of our possessions will be relinquished 

to UN trusteeship; our plans for seizing as “bases” for our strategic 

purposes Pacific islands which were mandated under the League of 

Nations. Then too, administration of the Panama Canal by us instead 

of internationally, is cited as inconsistent with our pleas to suppori 

the UN spirit throughout the world. 
ts He 
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The disappointing supplanting of worthy ideology by national 
interests has been evidenced in many situations. In the Spanish case, 
surely neither Britain’s Labor Government nor our own New Deal-ish 
Administration have any spiritual sympathy for the Franco regime. 
But these ideological motives are outweighed by the political con- 
siderations of the strategic position of Spain at the western entrance 
of the Mediterranean, and the possible communist infiltration and 
domination of that strategically situated land. 

Irrespective of what action UN should or should not take vis-a- 
vis Franco in following the pleas of the Spanish Republicans, ihe 
1ecent reflections of one of the latter are valid; namely, that “Spain’s 
political and civil problems are being used by the Powers as an 
“international playing card”; that “the emphasis is on political man-~ 
euvering, not human beings”; and that “Spain has disappeared; what 
remains now are merely political attitudes.” 

And Russian ideological inconsistency jis clearly illustrated in 
the Argentine situation. She bitterly fought the admittance of that 
country to the United Nations at San Francisco, but the real and out- 
Franco-ing Fascism of the Peron Government has not prevented her 
recognition of that regime and her establishment of trade relation- 





ships with it. 





Craven-Ellis and 


Cortney 


Clash on Keynes Theory 


(Continued from page 68) 


Theories’’, addressed to my house 
21, Portland Place, London, W.1., 
which I regret to say was blitzed 
in the Battle of Britain 1940. Will 
you please note the above address 
for further communications. 

I have not yet read the booklet 
except the explanatory note, and 
I feel that, if the booklet is writ- 
ten and based upon the explana- 
tory note, there will be a great 
deal upon which I shall desire to 
comment. In the meantime, I am 
giving you my observations on the 
explanatory note. I will first of 
all take point four. 

I think it is hardly correct to say 
that exchange control, as practised 
by Great Britain and those na- 
tions who voluntarily joined the 
Sterling Area, “is the diabolic in- 
strument of economic nationalism 
and totalitarianism.” Great Britain 
went off the Gold Standard in 
1931, due to the fact that Ameri- 
can economy sucked the gold of 
the world into her country and 
thereby removed the foundation 
to which currency over a wide 
field was anchored. Having the 
knowledge and experience of 
very many years where gold has 
failed this country, in fact on five 
occasions since 1844 the banking 
system would have gone bankrupt 
had it not been that the Govern- 
ment stepped in and saved the 
situation, we decided that we 
would adopt a managed currency 
instead of the automatic system 
which is the essential feature of 
the Gold Standard. After doing 
this Great Britain moved towards 
prosperity and it was not long 
before she almost completely re- 
covered from the effects of the 
world crisis in 1931. Other nations 
saw the advantages of our system 
and voluntarily joined what is 
known as the Sterling Area, which 
means that ceuntries trading with 
Great Britain left their favorable 
trade balances in sterling de- 
posited in London. The countries 
which joined the Sterling Area 
also prospered. While this was 
taking place the United States re- 
mained in a state of depression, 
with millions of unemployed, and 
I contend would have continued 
to do so had it not been that the 
world war created a demand 
which gave America her oppor- 
tunity to find work for her people. 
This, in my view, was an illusion 
because it has given American 
people the impression that their 
monetary and financial system is 
a right one. In other words, it has 
played right into the hands of the 
international financiers who, un- 
der a Gold Standard, dominate 
the situation and control the eco- 
nomic life of the people. 

You go on to say, “... I believe 
that for the preservation of de- 





mocracy and peace, free converti- 
bility of currencies is as essential 
as freedom of speech .. .’. Why 
America will not learn I do not 
know. Within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the 
Sterling Area after 1931, when a 
managed currency was adopted, 
there has been the freest convert- 
ibility that is possible. The £ ster- 
ling succeeded in financing nearly 
two-thirds of the trade of the 
world and all the countries within 
the Sterling Area became prosper- 
ous while America continued in 
depression. In practice there was 
no necessity to adopt exchange 
control within the Sterling Area; 
it was only adopted when Great 
Britain undertook, through her 
equalization fund, to deal with 
the convertibility between the 
countries which were in the Ster- 
ling Area and the countries which 
were outside the Sterling Area. 
So far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned, she did not wish to have 
exchange control but, because of 
the policies adopted by the U.S.A. 
and other countries outside the 
area, she was compelled to do it. 
If America had had sufficient vi- 
sion when she went off the Gold 
Standard she would have joined 
the Sterling Area, then other 
countries which were under her 
economic domination would have 
followed, and we should have had 
a system through the Sterling 
Area of the freest convertibility 
between nations the world has ever 
experienced. Within the Sterling 
Area currencies were never more 
stable, the confidence in the Ster- 
ling Area even today is so great 
that several nations who are in 
the Sterling Area use the £ ster- 
ling as the backing for their cur- 
rencies to the extent of something 
like £1,500,000,000 instead of 
gold. On the other hand, gold is 
so unstable that its price today is 
ranging from 174/- to £21 per 
ounce. Bretton Woods provides for 
the currencies of the member na- 
tions being expressed in gold at 
its value at June 1944. But, what 
value does this mean? Is it the 
value of 174/-, which is the offi- 
cial price, or is it the value in the 
world markets? The whole posi- 
tion under Bretton Woods is the 
most outrageous and ridiculous 
position that was ever created, and 
I do not envy the Board of the 
International Monetary Fund in 
deciding what is the price of gold. 
Overwhelming opinion in this 
country is against a Gold Stand- 
ard and our present Socialist Gov- 
ernment has committed the great- 
est crime of all time in accepting 
a loan from the U.S.A. with the 
conditions it involves, such as be- 
coming members ‘of the Inter- 
national Bank and_ the Inter- 


national Monetary Fund. We can: 
quite well carry on and, within 
a few years, reach the greatest 
measure of prosperity ever, with- 
out the necessity of the financial. 
co-operation of the United States. 

It is true we are short of goods. 
because this country — and this 
point does not seem to be appre- 
ciated in the U.S.A.—devoted the 
greatest percentage of manpower 
per population to the war effort 
than any of the Allies. We sacri- 
ficed everything to. defeat the 
German terror, and if America, 
who grew wealthy and found her 
people employment by not being 
an al.y in the earlier part of the 
war, was desirous of playing her 
just part in world affairs the 
proper course for her to have 
taken was to say to Britain, “What 
goods do you want that we can 
supply? These will be delivered 
to you on credit conditional upon 
your liquidating this credit by 
supplying us with goods after. 
your industries have been rehabil- 
itated, reconstructed and get into 
total production.” There is no sys- 
tem of world trade which will 
maintain the peace other than that 
of goods for goods and not goods 
for gold or money. 

The policy of the U.S.A. as it 
seems to be at the moment will 
Pinevitably destroy the Bretton 
Woods proposals, as their policy 
of gold, tariffs and exports will 
put the U.S.A. into fundamental 
disequilibrium within a very short 
period. The fact remains that the 
U.S.A. has not yet learned that 
international trade can only be 
carried on when it is to mutual 
advantage. There is no point in 
thrusting exports on countries who 
are unable to pay for them with 
the sole object of creating favor- 
able trade balances which can 
never be liquidated. It seems to 
me that the U.S.A. is desirous of 
emulating Great Byvitain when, 
after the industrial revolution, she 
set out to develop the world. It is 
common knowledge that this 
country’s favorable trade balances, 
accumulated during the period of 
the industrial revolution when 
Great Britain was playing her 
part in developing the world, 
which were converted into long 
term loans, have resulted in the 
British investing public losing 
over the last hundred years some- 
thing like £6,000,000,000. World 
conditions are so vastly different 
today it is not possible for the 
U.S.A, to emulate the part Britain 
played in World affairs and I pre- 
dict that if America’s policy of 
making loans to other countries 
continues, in time the losses of the 
U.S.A. will be even greater than 
those of Great Britain. 


I think it would be safe to say 
that the industrialist countries of 
the world, in particular the U.S.A., 
know all there is to be known re- 
garding production, but all coun- 
tries fail because they have not. 
yet solved the means of distribu- 
tion. If the vast productive power 
of the U.S.A. is to be absorbed, 
and there is no reason why it 
should not be, it will require a 
very much higher standard of liv- 
ing for the peoples of America. 
Surely this a far better problem 
to work out than taking the short 
cut with surplusses and dumping 
them on the rest of the world? 
Especially, as history has shown 
so frequently that this form of 
trading which breaks down world 
economy, creates bitterness be- 
tween nations and ultimately war. 
You may recollect that the Report 
made following the Hot Springs 
Conference stated that there had 
never been sufficient purchasing 
power to enable the goods the 
world could produce to be dis- 
tributed. I am convinced this is a 
correct position and the U.S.A. 
with her great wealth expressed in 
terms of industrial power has an 
opportunity of leading the World 
to the greatest prosperity ever 
through solving this problem of 
distribution. There will be no 
need for U.N.O. and all the inter- 





national conferences which are 
constantly taking place in differ- 
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ent capitals of the world if only! 
Wwe can equate consumption to 
production. 


Throughout the war at public 
meetings as well as in the House 
of Commons I have stressed the 
paramount importance of co-op- 
eration between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and, being desirous of es- 
tablishing better relations between 
these two, I formed the British- 
American Committee in the House 
of Commons the purpose of which 
was to take what steps were 
necessary to improve the relations. 
The proposal for a customs union 
put forward by the late Lord 
Keynes would have established 
machinery for international trade 
which I am convinced would have 
made a momentous contribution to 
improving the relations between 
the United States and the Britisn 
Commonwealth of Nations, as well 
as the rest of the worid. Your 
Economic Advisers apparentiy 
thought otherwise. They would not 
accept the Keynes proposal and 
subsitituted for it, through Bret- 
ton Woods, the International | 
Monetary Fund and the | 
national Bank which, in my view, 
constitute a new world menace 
and will be a handicap to estab- | 
lishing the loyal co-operation 
which you and I appear to be so| 
convinced is an essential condi-| 
tion. I think the difficulty arose | 
from the fact that the American ' 
Experts were too gold minded.) 
They had before them at the time 
the history of the Gold Standard, 
which has so frequently broken 
down, and the British system of 
Managed Currency, which’ 
brought prosperity to all pyrene 
within the Sterling Area in a very | 
short time, and could have brought ' 
even greater prosperity if only 
the authorities responsible for the 
management had been a little 
more farseeing. The greatest serv- | 
ice your Experts could have ren- 
dered to the people of the U.S.A. 
was to have recommended the 
U.S.A. to voluntarily come into 
the Sterling Area. A more recent 
example of modern monetary 
technique is to be found in Bel- 
gium. That country is making 
progress towards recovery and 
prosperity at a far greater rate 
than any of the other European 
nations who were involved in the 
war due almost entirely to a man- 
aged monetary system. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. CRAVEN-ELLIS. 

P.S. A copy of this letter has 
‘been sent to the Editor of the 
“Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle.” 

P.P.S. I was M.P. for South- 
hampton 1931-45. 








Mr. Cortney’s Reply 


Mr. W. Craven-—Ellis 
Estate House 

Dover House 
London, w. 1 
England 


Dear Mr. Ellis: 


I have your letter of June 21st. 
1946. If my explanatory note 
alone was capable of provoking 

‘you to write such a long letter, 
then I can well imagine what I 
am entitled to expect when you 
will have read my eassay on the 
Economic and Political Conse- 
quences of Lord Keynes’ Theories. 


In point of fact, if I would have 
to answer your letter, I think that 
with one or two additional com- 
ments, in which I may indulge in 
this letter, I would simply have 
to re-write my essay on Lord 
Keynes’ theories. 


Your great bugaboo is the gold 
standard, and you seem to put 
the blame for our economic trou- 

_ bles and the great depression on 
the gold standard. Now, the main 
reason for which I wrote my essay 
on Lord Keynes’ theories was to 
destroy this very idea which I 
consider false because unsup-— 
ported by facts. I endeavored te 
discharge the gold standard of 

_ the responsibility for the great 

depression, because if we continue 





to remain hypnotized by this false 
diagnosis, we will neither look 
for the real cause of troubles, nor 
be able to find the proper rem- 
edies. 

I must, therefore, refer to the 
essay I have written in order for 
you to understand my arguments 
and to find the real answer to 
your headache. I wish, however, 
to add the following comments in 
answer to a few of your state- 
ments: 

You take exception to my as- 
sertion that exchange control is 
the diabolic instrument of eco-— 
nomic nationalism and totalitar 
ianism. Do you know of any to~— 
talitarian country without ex- 
change control? Conversely, I 
contend that exchange control 
will lead, willy-nilly, to regimen- 
tation and to economic na-— 
tionalism. 

Economic liberalism cannot live 
without an automatically func- 
tioning imternational monetary 
system. The correlation between 
exchange control and economic 
regimentation and nationalism has 
been proven, I should think ad 
nauseum, by the German Nazi 
dictatorship. What has been less 
emphasized is the relation which 
exists between our individual 
liberty and exchange control. It 
seems to me that the liberty for 
a person to leave his country is a 
fundamental guarantee of all his 
other liberties. A person is de- 
prived of this liberty if he cannot 
take along with him his savings. 

Just imagine that you were 
born in Germany sometime in the 
1900’s, and that you reached a 
mature age of conscious thinking 
by the time Hitler had grabbed 
power in Germany. Suppose you 
had your heart and mind in the 
right place and that you were 
ashamed of the disgraceful be-— 
havior of the German people un- 
der such an abhorent regime. 
Suppose also that you wanted, 
under such circumstances, to de- 
solidarize yourself from _ such 
shameful conduct on the part of 
a nation, and that you wanted 
your liberty as a man,—as a per- 


son —could you have left Ger-’ 


many? What kind of liberty would 
you have enjoyed if you would 
have been incapable of taking 
along with you your savings? 

There are times, of course, when 
even a liberal government is en- 
titled to intervene, in economic 
affairs, and if necessary to im 
pose exchange controls. This is 
true, in my mind, only in time of 
war, as England had to do during 
its heroic fight against the Nazis. 
But exchange control has no place 
in a democracy in time of peace. 

I also realize that for England, 
it is no free choice whether she 
will eradicate exchange controls 
or not. I fully realize that Great 
Britain could get rid of exchange 
control only if she is helped to do 
so by the United States. This is 
the reason why I have never stop-— 
ved advocating a loan to Great 
Britain, sufficiently large to per- 
mit her to get rid of exchange 
control and to resume multilateral 
international trade. 

As I have endeavored to ex- 
vlain in my essay on Keynes, it 
is not the gold standard which is 
responsible for the great depres-— 
sion, but the great depression 
which engulfed the gold standard. 
(See also the August 11, 1945 is-— 
sue of the “Economist’’.) 


Great Britain was forced off 
the gold standard in 1931 because 
of the montary inflation during 
the war of 1914-1918, the level of 
wages after 1918, the internal 
debt and the bad loans made to 
Austria and Germany before 1931. 
It is not true that Great Britain 
went off the gold standard due to 
the fact that “American economy 
sucked the gold of the world into 
her country.” You will perhaps do 
me the honor to read the “Dollar 
Mystery” which was published in 
the “Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle” of Oct. 19, 1944, which 
may perhans remove from your 
mind this false idea. 

You assert that after Great 
Britain went off the gold stand- 





ard, she moved toward prosperity. 
The cause of Britain’s prosperity 
after 1931 has been analyzed by 
many economists, including my- 
self. While it is true that Great 
Britain could not help leave the 
gold standard in 1931, I dare assert 
that the relative deflation she un- 
derwent in the period between 
1925 and 1931 was one factor 
which helped her to recover from 
the effects of the world crisis 
which started in 1929. 


You believe in managed money 
and I don’t. In point of. fact, I 
believe that the greatest service 
rendered by the gold standard was 
to bring about the prevention of 
the squandering of money by poli- 
ticians, demagogues and _ those 
who believe that there is an easy 
way out of our mistakes in eco 
nomic matters. One of the first 
things our statesmen would do 
well to learn again is “what is 
money.” Itis the complete ignor- 
ance in economic and monetary 
matters of many of our statesmen 
which is probably responsible for 
many of the ills from which we 
are suffering, and from which we 
seem incapable of recovering. 

In your letter, you also say 
“gold is so unstable that its price 
today is ranging from 174 shillings 
to 21 pounds per once’. No, Sir, 
it is not gold which is unstable. 
It is the avalanche of paper mon-— 
ey which results in people want-— 
ing to get rid of it, because they 
have no confidence in it. There- 
fore, the price of gold will vary 
according to the stringency of the 
Gestapo behind the exchange con-— 
trol. 


I believe there are few human 
beings who are more penetrated 
with the conviction that the future 
of what we have come to call the 
“western civilization” will depend 
on the most loyal and intimate 
cooperation between the United 
States and Great Britain, and I 
wish to add, France. 


It is unfortunate that ill-ad- 
vised doctrinaires, even when well- 
meaning, should be permitted to 
undermine the cooperation neces— 
sary for the survival of our civili- 
zation. 

I hope you will not mind my 
frankness, as only a friend can 
afford to be frank and sincere. I 
still hove that if and when you 
will have read my essay on the 
Economic and Political Conse— 
quences of Lord Keynes’ Theories, 
you may realize that you, your-— 
self, have been a victim of false 
and unverified theories, and that 
you have been led to be afraid of 
the gold standard by a wrong 
diagnosis of our economic ills, 

Please believe me, 

Yours most sincerely, 


PHILIP CORTNEY. 


Bailey Admitted 
To Federal Bar 


BOSTON, MASS.—Benjamin A. 
Bailey, Vice-President of Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 
has been admitted to the Federal 
bar. He is a member of the Bos- 
ton Bar Association, New York 
Society of Security Analysts, and 
the Boston Security Traders As- 
sociation. 





New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 


Joseph H. Kastor retired from 
partnership in Einstein & Stern 
on June 30th. 


Murray McConriel retired from 
partnership in Hayden, Stone & 
Co. on June 30th. 

John B. Moriarty withdrew 
from partnership in Mitchel, 


Whitmer, Watts & Co. on-June 
27th. 


: Dudley Olcott, limited partner 
in Billings, Olcott & Co., died on 
June 27th. 








Pennsylvania Electric 
Bonds & Stock Offered 


An investment banking group 
led by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman 
Brothers and Drexel & Co., on 
June 28 formally offered publicly 
an issue of 101,000 shares of cum- 


ulative $100 par value preferred 
stock, 3.70% series C, of Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co. at $102.50 per 
share, and accrued dividend from 
June 1, 1946. The group was 
awarded the issue on June 26, 
having submitted a winning bid of 
$100.5191 per share and specified 
che dividend rate. 

On June 28, there was also of- 
fered to the public an issue of $23,- 
500,000 first mortgage bonds, 
234%, series due 1976, of Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co at 102.47% and 
accrued interest by an investment 
banking group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. who had been 
awarded this issue at competitive 
bidding with a bid of 101.78. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
above mentioned issues, together 
with other funds, will be applied 
by Pennsylvania Electric Co. to 
purchase of all assets of Pennsyl- 
vania Edison Co. The financing, 
and the application of the pro- 
ceeds, are part of a plan for dis- 
solution of Pennsylvania Edison 
Co. filed with and approved by 
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the SEC under the terms of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. The plan calls for 
redemption by Pennsylvania Edi- 
son Co. of its outs.anding first 
mortgage bonds and retirement of 
its preferred stock issues. Asso- 
ciated Electric Co., voting stock of 
which is owned by General Pub- 
lic Utilities Corp., controls the two 
Pennsylvania companies. 


B. G. Cantor & Co. 
Adds to Trading Dept. 


B. G. Cantor & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, have added 
Harry Ellman, Alton Cedar, Jack 
Bernstein, and Jesse Witzel to 
their trading department, of which 
Harold M. McDowell is Manager, 
Irving Ehrlich is in charge of the 
firm’s research department. 


Newhurger, Loeb Adds 
Stellwagen & Smith 


Newburger, Leob & Co., 15 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members New York Stock Ex- 
change, announces that Frank B. 
Stellwagen. has joined the firm’s 
investment research department 


and that Walter C. Smith is now 
in the municipal bond department. 
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Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

y WALTER delle’ 


Death of Price Control brings 
heavy public buying into 
market. Consider such parti- 
cipation dangerous and warn 
readers not to follow. 


Just to make it clear I want 
to say that I’m one of the 
Wall Street crowd who 
doesn’t look upon the passing 
of OPA as an unmitigated 
blessing. I’m wholly selfish 
in taking this stand. I prefer 
to trade in markets which go 
up and down. I don’t want 
any Easy Street where every- 
thing goes one way. 

* % a 


I remember another period 
when the philosophy of the 
one way street was promul- 
gated. That period was called 
the New Era. There were all 
sorts of pontifical statements 
issued by people who should 
know better. They all had 
one thing in common. The 
millenium had arrived and 
from then on everybody 
would have two cars. Pros- 
perity was here to stay. Well 
known economists, one was 
my instructor, said that the 
American people had arrived 
to a point where depressions 
were a thing of the past; a 
new level had been reached 
and anybody who feared de- 
pressions was unpatriotic. 

oS % a i 





Those of you who’ were 
around in the summer of 1929 
and the fall of that year-re- 
member what happened. .In- 
stead of hearing more things 
about a new era we began to 
look for corners around which 
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the famed prosperity was sup- 
posed to be coming. 

OPA wasn’t a sinecure, 
nothing man-made ever is, 
but was something that 
stopped prices from skyrocket- 
ing. God knows I’m all for 
higher prices. But I don’t long 
for something that explodes 
with a beautiful flash then 
plummets to darkness. I’m 
vain enough to believe I can 
take care of myself in an 
economic crisis. I think I 
know enough about trends to 
jump in the right direction. 
But if my experience and my 
mail is any yardstick, I don’t 
think the average person can 
do it. 

Po a 3 

Last week the fate of the 
price control law was sealed. 
The market showed it and 
acted accordingly. Naturally 
I didn’t know what the news 
would be. But I did know 
that something was happen- 
ing that would raise prices. 
So I warned readers who 
were short of the market that 
a signal had been given and it 
was time to cover. The point 
of divergence was the stop- 
ping of the decline just under 
the 200 industrial figure. That 
was the same level at which 
the market stopped going 
down in the first week of 
May. 

Monday’s market opened 
with a bang. Everybody who 
had ‘heard about inflation for 
so many months dived in 
without any knowledge of 
what it was all about. It was 
an escape from the dollar 
with a vengeance. I have re- 
peatedly said here that I 
don’t believe in panic action. 
I see no reason to change now. 
if stocks reflect the prosper- 
ity of the companies who is- 
sue them, then I say that most 
stocks are much too high. 

* % % 

The basis of prosperity is 
production and sales. Oppo- 
nents of the OPA claim that 
with price control out, pro- 
duction will increase. I don’t 
see it that way. A company 
which is fully integrated, 
from raw, material to the fin- 
ished product, can make 
money. But I don’t know of 
a single company which isn’t 
dependent in some way on 
some raw material the price 
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of which it doesn’t control. 
And assuming it does, it still 
has consumer resistance to 
overcome. And even if his 
resistance is weak the chances 
are that his pocketbook will 
be just as weak. The man 
with a surplus will have to 
think first of buying the ne- 
cessities before he buys 
stocks. The producer who 
wants to hold the line will 
have to hope that his supplier 
of raw materials will also 
hold the line. There are so 
many weak links in this chain 
that I cannot see how it will 
hold. The end of the road 
still looks like a period of de- 
pression and the market 
hasn’t nullified this outlook 
by its outburst. 
* * * 


During Monday’s wild buy- 
ing surge, most of which 
came from the boardroom 
public, there was selling of 
equal proportions going on. 
At times this selling was care- 
free, at others it was well cal- 
culated and handled capably. 
The sum result was that the 
market managed to regain 
most of its recent loss but was 
stymied at the old 210 figure. 
I don’t consider that figure 
sacroscant. I think it can be 
passed. But I don’t think it 
will mean the beginning of a 
new bull market. 

a * % 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 


time coincide with those of the. 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


William Blair & Co. 
Adds Five to Staff 


CHICAGO, ILL. William 
Blair & Co., 135 South La Salle 
Street, members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 


-have added G. Fabian Brewer, 


Herbert J. Burt, Edward McCor- 
mick Blair, Bowen Blair, and Les- 
lie H. Huettmann to their staff. 
all were formerly in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve .with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander, with the 
exception of Mr. Brewer who 
served as Captain in the U. S. 
Infantry. 


H. I. Baker & Co. 
Formed in New York 


H. I. Baker & Co., Inc., has been 
formed with offices at 40 Wall 
Street, New York City. Officers 
are Harold I. Baker, Robert Z. 
Block and Joseph F. Trapani. Mr. 
Baker was formerly a partner of 
Baker & Co., with which Mr. 
Trapani was also connected. Mr. 
Block was in the trading depart- 
ment of Herzog & Co. 


In Louisville Office of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 

LOUISVILLE, KY. — William 
R. Black has become associated 
with the Louisville office of Mer- 
rill. Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 231 South Fifth Street, as 
accountant executive. Mr. Black 
recently completed intensive class- 
room work at the firm’s training 
school in New York. 


Oceans and mountains are no 
longer barriers. Travel time is 
measured in hours instead of days. 
Our scientists tell us they are on 
the threshold of air speeds faster 
than sound. 

Meanwhile, chemists and phy- 
sicists have literally been remak-— 
ing matter itself—fashioning it 
anew for greater service to man-— 
kind or for its destruction. 
However, the release of nuclear 
energy, potent as it is, does not 
monopolize the spotlight. In our 
everyday life, we are reaping the 
benefits of chemical research and 
development applied directly to 
improving living conditions and 
to making this a much better world 
—in a material sense. 

We now have all kinds of things 
made of plastics. We have man- 
made rubber, better than natural 
rubber for many purposes. Our 
ladies have nylon stockings 
when they can get them. Ask 
them if they want to go bark to 
natural silk. Soon we will have 
woolen suits which are shrink 
proof, mothproof, and moisture 
proof. I am sorry that, even with 
the aid of OPA, we have not yet 
learned the art of making them 
priceproof. 

Our cars run better and further 
because of high octane gas. We 
can now get a motor oil — a 
little more expensive to be sure— 
which lubricates equally well in 
the hottest and coldest climates. 

Our wives already have syn 
thetic detergents which clean bet 
ter than ordinary soap — a boon 
to bartenders because they re 
move lipstick from the rim of 
glasses. 

Best of all, during the past ten 
years, developments in the field 
of chemo-therapy have produced 
such spectacular products as the 
sulfa drugs, atabrine, blood 
plasma, vitamins, penicillin and 
streptomycin to save the lives and 
improve the health of mankind. 

Penicillin is particularly inter- 
esting. It is made by live mold 
organisms — penicillium notata, 
commonly known as “Bugs.” It in- 
volves biochemistry, the study of 
life processes. Some of the molds, 
like some human beings, are very 
temperamental. Occasionally they 
go on strike for no apparent 
reason. 

The bugs are inarticulate. They 
lack the advantage of public re— 
lations counsel. So when they 
strike, it is difficult to find the 
cause and to apply a remedy. 
Last fall, for example, just when 
penicillin output was attaining its 
peak, the bugs suddenly struck. 
A number of plants closed down. 
It was discovered that there had 
been some change in their nutrient 
corn steep liquor—a better reason 
for striking than some oihers I 
know of. 


Confusion in World Affairs 


In strong contrast with the prog- 
ress of science and _ industry, 
World affairs over the past 
twenty-five years have been a 
welter of confusions, social and 
economic upheavals, terrific in- 
ternational pressures, and finally 
war. At times we seemed to be 
making some progress toward 
solving these problems as we went 
along. But now we know that we 
never really came to grips with 
them at all. All that we did was 
to patch things up on a day-‘o-day 
basis so that the final reckoning 
was simply postponed. Expedients 
which resulted in a global war, 
as frightful and devastating as the 


one we have just fought, clearly 
were not solutions. We were slow 
to recognize, to understand, to 
take the measure of these things, 
and even now we have not yet 
devised effective remedies. 

We are shocked and humiliated 
by the spectacle of the great na- 
[tions that won the war being un- 
able to make the peace. Something 








We Must Split the Atom of Peace 


(Continued from page 79) 


about our international political 
system is radically wrong. 

The honest truth is that inter- 
national relations are still con- 
ducted like a poker game where 
the players call each others’ 
bluffs until the kitty gets so big 
that one of them draws a gun and 
grabs it. 

_ Many have came to the conclu- 
sion that the present national po- 
litical structure has been com. 
pletely outmoded by scientific 
discoveries, by industrial growth, 
by economic needs. The airplane 
knows no national boundaries. 
Radio waves pass through the 
ether without regard to political 
units. The demand for food, for 
raw materials and for markets 
transcends arbitrary political 
boundaries. All these have long 
been pressing against imprison— 
ment within national walls, but 
without sufficient violance to 
break through. It always seemed 
possible to temporize, to com- 
promise, to shilly-shally, to ap- 
pease and finally go to war. But 
now, for the first time, we are 
squarely up against something 
where these expedients just won’t 
Something real, concrete, and in- 
escapable — the atom bomb. 


The Bombs’ Challenge to 
Civilization 


_The bomb doesn’t challenge 
simply an enemy nation. It chal. 
lenges civilization itself. This time 
we must act promptly and effec- 
tively. It is a case of do or die. 
The need for new international 
political forms and concepts has 
long been clear. But the bomb 
makes them imperative. 

Therein lies our great hope for 
the future — or our destruction. 

I am not talking about anything 
Utopian. Wall Street and Utopia 
are rather far apart. I am talking 
about something abounding in 
common sense, something realistic 
and hardboiled, something deeply, 
intensely and vitally practical. 
The changes in our international 
structure necessary to achieve 
peace are not impossible. They 
are inevitable. They will come 
about either by reasonable agree- 
ment among the peoples or by 
force of circumstance and of arms 
—by conquest. 

Mankind’s fate now hangs on 
the outcome of a race between 
knowledge and wisdom. The pace 
was never as hot as it is now. On 
the side of knowledge, science has 
contributed instruments of de. 
struction which surpass the wild- 
est flights of the imagination and 
make the prophecies of the comic 
sheets seem conservative by com- 
parison. We used to regard T.N.T. 
and airplane bombs as frightfully 
destructive. They are tame com- 
pared to the more advanced types 
of atomic weapons, bacteriological 
warfare, crop destruction, and 
other means of mass slaughter. 
Tantalyzingly enough, almost 
every one of these murderous in-~ 
struments has like power of in- 
creasing human welfare. 


The march of such knowledge 
will not halt. It builds up like a 
snowball. With each new dis~ 
covery comes the basis of many 
more, each one of which in turn 
has potentialities for good or evil. 
Fate has put the two alternatives 
within our grasp. 


No single nation approaching 
problems of common concern 
from the point of view solely of 
its own security can find their 
solution or even its own security. 
They must be handled jointly by 
all nations in the common inter- 
est. As things now stand the 
threat of war lurks behind every 
failure to achieve wnanimity 
among the great nations, — diplo- 
matic war, economic war, and 
finally shooting war. 


Sovereignty and Peace 
I raise the question whether 
there can possibly be real peace in 
a world where each nation re« 
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mains absolutely independent. 
sovereign and supreme. We an- 
swered that question once in a 
case of our own colonies in the 
early days. The most profitable 
political deal in the world’s his— 
tory was our colonist exchange of 
some sovereignty for much peace 
in the creation of our own consti- 
tution, which also remains the 
most successful peace plan that 
has ever been devised, even 
though the seal of blood had 
finally to be placed upon it. 

All of us in this room are 
traders. We believe by trading. 
We know that a transaction which 
involves giving more than is re— 
ceived in return is unsound and 
that this practice can only be con- 
tinued until one’s capital is ex-— 
hausted. 

I raise another question — is 
not that exactly what we are 
doing so far as absolute national 
sovereignty is concerned? The so- 
called sovereign states, our own 
and all others, are making con- 
tinually greater demands upon the 
resources and lives of their citi- 
zens. Their maintenance is costing 
constantly more and more in 
blood, in property, in peace of 
mind. 

Would it not be sound to swap 
a measure of ur present absolute 
national sovereignty for a measure 
of peace and prosperity? We 
could then keep all that we prize 
most highly and which is now in 
Jeopardy. What are we asked to 
give up? Mainly the sovereign 
right of murdering our fellowmen 
when we don’t agree with them. 
This does not seem to me to be a 
right of great value. 


National Sovereignty a Short 
Sale 


Frankly, absolute national sov- 
ereignty looks to me like a short 
sale. It costs too much for what 
you get. 

Clearly, unless we can find some 
means for establishing and main- 
taining world peace, neither in 
this nor any other country, will 
individual liberty, private enter- 





prise, or democracy be preserved. 
Our only alternative is to con- 
tinue the armament race until we 
finally get into another war. 

Much is being said in the press 
currently and at meetings about 
control of the atomic bomb and 
of other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Serious men from many na- 
tions are giving their best toward 
the solution of this problem, but 
let no one draw a false conclusion. 
Regardless of the care and thought 
devoted to the means of control, 
there is no absolute control of 
such weapons short of the aboli 
tion of war itself. The success of 
any effort toward control must 
be measured against this standard. 
This is very plain speaking. It is 
intended to be, and there is need 
for it. 

We fought one war to make the 
world safe for democracy. Sub- 
sequent events made a mockery 
of our effort. We fought another 
war to restrain aggression. I need 
hardly undertake an appraisal of 
our success. Military victory hap- 
pily saved us from a terrible fate, 
but it has not brought us the 
peace that we fought for. 

These questions are not remote 
from any of us. They concern 
each one of us directly and most 
intimately. We are all _ stock 
holders in the enterprise of world 
peace. Maybe it is time for the 
stockholders to organize and to 
take a hand to solicit proxies for 
peace. I am beginning to doubt 
whether international manage- 
ment problems will be settled in 
any other way. 

The great challenge of our time 
is to make our discoveries and ac. 
complishments in the field of hu. 
man relations match our feats of 
science and industry — to split 
the atom of peace that dwells in 
the hearts of all good people 
everywhere. If we achieve this, 
the future will be bright indeed. 

We did it once before in devis- 
ing our own great constitution. I, 
for my part, feel sure that we can 
do it again, even though the goal 
may be a long and hard one. 
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(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Carrol W. 
Bailey has been added to the staff 
of Ballou, Adams & Co., Inc., 75 
Federal Street. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Joseph A. 
Buonomo is with F. L. Putnam & 
Co., Inc., 77 Franklin Street. 





(Special to Tue FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Levi B. Nice- 
wonger has become connected 
with Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Hubert 
Moore, Jr., is with White, Weld & 
Co., 111 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Warren B. 
Georgenson is with Slayton & Co., 


Inc. 





(Special to THe Francia CHRONICLE) 


FRESNO, CALIF.—William M. 
Donleavy and Harvey H. Shields, 
Jr., are with First California 
Company, Inc., Bank of America 
Building. 





(Special to THe FrINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


FRESNO, CALIF.—William D. 
Hall has joined the staff of Ray- 
mond E. Hall & Sons, Helm Blidg. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
George B. Knox is now associated 


with Harker & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ru- 
pert C. King is with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
523 West Sixth Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


OAKLAND CALIF.—John T. 
Bullock has joined the staff of 
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John B. Knox & Co.,, 
Bank Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Harry | 


L. Schmid, Jr., is connected with 
William D. James Company, Cali- 
fornia State Life Building. 





(Special to THe FreaNcriaL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Arthur A. 
Glick is with Slayton & Co., Inc., 
408 Olive Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Joseph P. Talbot is now with 
Hannaford & Talbot, 519 Cali- 
fornia Street. 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 


Charles B. Russell, Jr., has been 
added to the staff of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
301 Montgomery Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
John F. Carter is with Schwa- 
bacher & Co., 600 Market Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Violet B. Cima has joined Sutro & 
Co., 407 Montgomery Street. Miss 
Cima was previously with Wal- 
ston, Hoffman & Goodwin. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN JOSE, CALIF.—Joseph E. 
Larzelere is connected with H. 
Irving Lee & Co., First National 
Bank Building. 





California Electric 
Power Bonds Offered 


An underwriting group, headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., on 
July 3 offered to the public an 
issue of $16,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, 3% series due 1976, of 
California Electric Power Co. at 
1044%2% $+§jand accrued interest. 
The bankers were awarded the 
bonds at competitive bidding on 
July 1 with a bid of 103.7199. 


The new bonds are redeemable 
other than for the improvement 
fund at prices ranging from 
1073%4% to 100%. Special redemp- 
tion prices range from 104%% 
to 100%. ;, 


The proceeds are to be applied 
to the redemption of $16,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds, 34% 
series due 1968. 

The company is engaged prin- 
cipally in the generation, pur- 
chase and sale of electric energy. 
The territory served covers ex- 
tensive areas in California and 
parts of Nevada and Arizona. 
Through two ice divisions, fhe 
company also manufactures and 
sells ice in portions of California. 
Interstate Telephone Co., the 
wholly owned subsidiary, supplies 
telephone and telegraph service in 
California and Nevada. 


Webster, Marsh Admits 


CHICAGO, ILL. Webster, 
Marsh & Co., 120 South La Salle 
Street, members of the Chicago 
Steck Exchange, have admitted 
Royal C. Vilas to limited partner- 
ship in the firm. Agatha Holen- 
bach is no longer a partner. 
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Today more than ever a cautious approach to the problems ef 
financial management is strongly indicated. In accordance with cus- 
tomary procedure the Canadian Minister of Finance has presented @ 
budget, the keynote of which is wise restraint. All tax cuts are post- 
poned to Jan. 1, 1947 and instead of the anticipated total abolition of 


the Excess Profits tax there is 
Although the Corporation tax is 
cut from 40% to 30% the reduc- 
tion is no doubt a precautionary 
step to cover possible provincial 
re-entry into the tax field. Con- 
cessions are made to individual 
tax payers mostly in the form of 
the raising of exemptions which 
will result in the removal of 
about 500,000 persons from the 
tax roll. 


Possibly the most important 
feature of the Dominion Budget 
was the new 5 year taxation 
agreement offered to the prov-— 
inces on an optional basis. This 
represents a strong constructive 
bid to break the deadlock created 
by the intransigeance of the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec 
which resulted in the collapse of 
the recent Dominion/Provincial 
conference. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether this new proposal 
could have been’  opportunely 
made had it not been for the 
untiring efforts of Premier Gar-— 
son of Manitoba to secure an ac- 
ceptable formula. 


Long before the overhaul of the 
Dominion/Provincial tax struc-— 
tuure became an issue of na-— 
tional concern Premier Garson 
was the pioneer advocate of tax 
and constitutional reform. Had 
the smaller provinces followed his 
able leadership during the Do- 
minion/Provincial conference its 
lamentable failure could have 
been avoided. Doubtlessly as a 
conquence of Mr. Garson’s sub-— 
sequent perseverance and persua— 
sive eloquence Premier Drew of 
Ontario significantly announced 
from Winnipeg his determination 
to salvage the Dominion/Provin-— 
cial discussions. As the attitude of 
Quebec had been merely passively 
resistant and the smaller prov-— 
inces stood so much to lose by 
the withdrawal of Federal finan- 
cial assistance, the way was thus 
paved for Finance Minister Ilsley 
to offer the provinces a fresh op-— 
portunity, to place the Canadian 
tax stfuction on a sane and sound 
foundati 


During the past week little oc—] 


curred to disturb the market stag-— 
nation of the past few months. In 
the externai section activity was 
confined to desultory trading in 
Albertas which registered a 
slight advance. Internals again 
were in fair demand which was 
no doubt stimulated by reports, 
that apart from the forthcoming 
issue of Canada Savings bonds for 
the small investor no further Do- 
minion public offerings are con- 
templated. However, it would ap- 
pear that this understanding is not 
entirely accurate as Finance Min-— 
ister Illsley recently stated in the 
House of Commons that the sales 
of Canada Savings bonds were 
not expected to cover the Gov- 
ernment’s total borrowing require- 
ments. Moreover, he further in- 
dicated that a substantial portion 
of these requirements would be 
(Continued on page 115) 
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(Continued from page 75) 
fore, that permissive incorpora- 
tion will prove a deterrent during 
bad times to combinations similar 
to the large partnerships which 
grew out of the last depression.” 


The Capital Problem 


Mr. Ames argued that the cor- 
porate form is a better safeguard 
for protection of member capital 
than partnership. 

“It is taken as axiomatic,” he 
said, “that the securities business 
requires substantial capital. This 
capital can be obtained from one 
of two sources: first—through the 
investment of new money in the 
securities business by wealthy 
individuals; or secondly—by the 
building of capital in the business 
itself through the retention of 
earnings. While there is now 
over $300,000,000 of member capi- 
tal, and while member houses are 
at present in strong financial posi- 
tions, it is essential that the con- 
tinuity of this capital be safe- 
guarded. Furthermore, in any 
growing business such as ours, or 
in any business where capital is 
furnished by a relatively limited 
number of individuals who may 
die or withdraw from the busi- 
mess, it is essential that there 
should be a continuous flow of 
new money into the industry. In 
the analysis given below, I shall 
try to demonstrate why many 
men, and particularly those who 
have large resources, are with- 
drawing their capital from the 
securities business. This analysis 
will also demonstrate why men of 
substance are not interested in in- 
vesting funds in member part- 
nerships. 

“Another influence at work 
weakening the capital in our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Ames added, “is the 
estate tax law, and a review of 
the simple mathematics of that 
Jaw sheds additional light on the 
seriousness of the problem at 
hand. Take the case of the man 
who, having worked all his life, a 
good part of which was under tax 
laws substantially more liberal 
than those now in effect, has built 
up the capital in his firm to 
$500,000.” 

Summarizing the reason why 
New York Stock Exchange firms 
should be granted the right to in- 
corporate their businesses, Mr. 
Ames mentioned the following: 

1. There is a substantial body 
of opinion among all types of 
houses now favoring permissive 
incorporation. 

2. The proposed amendments to 
the Constitution have been de- 
signed not simply to meet the ob- 
jections which have been raised 
in the past, but incorporate the 
experience of the fourteen regis- 
tered securities exchanges with 
corporate members in other parts 
of the country. 

3. The amendments have been 
meticulously drawn to provide 
the same beneficial controls over 
the officers and directors and 
stockholders of member corpora- 
tions which are presently in force 
with respect to member firms and 
their partners. 

4. We are advised by counsel 
with broad experience with both 
types of organization that these 
‘controls can be maintained. 

5. Permitting member houses to 
incorporate allows them to 
strengthen their capital structure 
in two ways: one, where proper, 
by building their capital and re- 
serves through the retention of 
earnings in the business; and, two, 
by making it possible for them to 
attract new capital to the busi- 
ness. 

6. If smaller firms are in a posi- 
tion to make adequate provision 
in good years against the exigen- 
cies of bad times, a great deal of 
(Continued on page 115) 


SEC Arguments for Control of 
‘Unregistered Companies’ Unsound 


(Continued from page 67) 

and public interest.” It is also stated that ‘as a result of 
existing legislation, it is possible for investors to obtain re- 
liable information with respect to securities which are listed 
by their issuers on security exchanges, and with respect to 
public utility holding companies and subsidiaries and regis- 
tered investment trusts. Corporations issuing such secur- 
ities file with the Commission current reports on their finan- 
cial position. Since these reports are public information, 
the investor can buy or sell on the basis of something other 
than ‘tips’ and ‘trends’.” 

Before quoting more interesting statements from this 
report let us examine the above statements. Is there any 
evidence in the record of the past 13 years that the investor 
has been protected in the registered or listed securities and 
has suffered from the lack of such protection in unregistered 
or unlisted-securities? What is the evidence? The entire 
period has been one of abnormal conditions. Up until the 
war the Roosevelt fear depression governed the capita! 
markets. Since the war began, the capital, production and 
investment facilities of the country have been largely 
directed to war activities. The SEC has lived only in a 
period of abnormal psychology. However, both investors 
and corporate managers will verify the fact that they have 
had no less protection in the case of unregistered and un- 
listed companies, and in many instances they have fared 
very much better because of the greater freedom of action 
and less restraint and red tape which delays and kills 
business. 


The claim that reliable information is furnished by the 
registered and listed companies and that this protects the 
investors whereas investors in unlisted securities have no 
such information and are therefore unprotected is a gross 
overstatement. 

In the first place this information is almest always ex- 
ploited by those in the KNOW, whether in the government 
or private life, before it reaches the public. Then when 
these reports reach the public they are often misleading 
and misused. The gevernment spends millions of the 
peoples’ money to provide -reports which are valuable, but 
essentially to those who have a large research staff to inter- 
pret and use them after properly analyzing their meaning. 
The public has no such facilities. 


Some examples will make clear the failure of this infor- 
mation to serve the public as intended. One large company 
engaged in manufacturing in the industrial heavy goods in- 
dustries issued a report last winter giving in the last quarter 
and the annual reports a very rosy picture of earnings and 
promises. All the tipsters touted this company as a promis- 
ing growth company and its stock was widely bought. One 
large investment trust which had a very good research staff 
looked deeper into the evidence than the reports indicated 
and made arrangements to dispose of a special large offering 
of this stock. But it was too late. This came just before 
the passing of the dividend. The public were thoroughly 
hooked. The stock is now selling down more than 25% 
below the price a year ago. Very often these reports are 
used as authoritative leverage for the distribution of stock. 
I do not call this helpful or protection for the public. But 
it is helpful and protection for those large organized trusts 
and firms who can keep up to date. ahead of the reports and 
the publishing of such information by the SEC. The SEC 
reports serve the few well. Many a large company who 
would not have done this kind of thing before will do it now 
because it is legal, even though at times the data in scraps 
is misleading. 

Many such reports could be given in evidence that the 
information furnished is useful to those having the facilities 
te analyze them, but the small investors and the public at 
large are not furnished such information and interpreta- 
tions in time to enable them to act thereon. There is no 
doubt about the the need for information, and information 
over a period of time long enough to give accurate data for 
judgment, but the government information and the pub- 
lished facts by the SEC in particular do not serve the public 
in this way. The claim is a gross misstatement. 


Some other examples that may help to demonstrate the 
incorrectness of the claims made of the protection to stock- 
holders of the Securities Act and the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act may be cited. Whether by design or not, the 
information published by the Commission and as analyzed 
by those firms that have competent research staffs, the 
news appears in the press and financial circles and letters 
from time to time about the probable break up value of the 
various holding companies and the probable recovery value 


information has cost the original investors in these com- 
panies BILLIONS. The public investor can not and does 
not read and understand these complicated reports made by 
the SEC which are so very useful and informative to the 
few able to spend large sums on getting at the economic 
truth of these values. What public investor and casual 
reader of the financial page of the daily paper was not told 
that the probable break up value of United Corp. was less 
than one dollar? It is now above $5 after the public has 
parted with a lot of stock on this information. Common- 
wealth and Southern was reported to be worth less than 
one dollar. It is now above $5. Northern States Power A 
was reported to have as much as $16 dollars break up value. 
It is now above $60. The numerous preferred stocks and 
bonds have had many and varied break up values set on 
them based on the SEC reports. Hundreds and thousands 
of investors have sold their stocks on this information. Is 
this protecting the investor? In my opinion, if Congress 
would examine the intent and administration of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act and how the original invest- 
ors have been swindled by misinformation, they would 
uncover a scandal that has cost investors more than ten 
thousand Teapot Domes could ever have cost the country. 


These examples could be multiplied by the hundreds. 
I doubt the benefits of the SEC’s information to the publie 
investor. But, as stated above, it is useful and saves money 
for those few that are in a position to capitalize on it. In- 
formation jis needed and these analyses are intended to em- 
phasize the unfairness and unjustified claims made by the 
Commission with respect to serving the small investor. 
Moreover, these statements seem to imply that the unregis- 
tered and unlisted companies do not keep their security 
holders informed and use their privileges to take advantage 
of the investor and even swindle him. My experience has 
been far superior with the well managed unlisted companies 
than with the listed companies and the flow of tips from 
SEC reports after insiders have exploited them, and by in- 
siders in this case I mean those who are in the know before 
the information is printed and those few who are able to 
digest the information and make use of it to the detriment 
of the small investor. 


The Investor’s Voice in the Management 


This situation is far from as satisfactory as the SEC 
would have Congress believe. Certainly every management 
should seek from any security holder any and all informa- 
tion and suggestions that could be helpful, and helpful sug- 
gestions can come from the most unexpected sources. But 
how many stockholders are able to pass on important tech- 
nical, legal and financial problems of the corporation? How 
many of them can pass on the merits of board members, or 
officers? When a small stockholder, busy with his special 
trade, owns shares in a dozen or more large corporations, Is 
he qualified to vote on the problems that come up in the 
annual meeting and determine the course of action or 
choice? All of*this and the claims of the SEC about protect- 
ing the investor implies that corporate managements are 
dishonest and are spending their time trying to outwit and 
swindle the investors who furnish the capital to make the 
business go and provide jobs for those who work at the 
business. This is just untrue no matter who infers it. 


The managements of many corporations are individ- 
uals who built up the business. They own these businesses 
or a large part of them. Additional capital has been fur- 
nished by stéekholders who are willing to share the risks 
or by lenders who wish to loan their capital but are less 
willing to take risk. Such managements are risking all they 
have, their life savings, their reputation and their liveli- 
hcod in these businesses. They certainly want the good- 
will and cooperation of their investors and their workers 
as well as the buyers of their goods and services. 


Then there are large corporations which due to time 
and need have grown far beyond the ownership of one or 
many individuals. Such corporations as railroads, large 
utilities, telephones, chemicals and hundreds of others have 
many hundred thousand stockholders and bondholders. 
These managements have to make good, so to speak, or step 
down and make room for more efficient men. Businesses 
do not run of their own accord. Every business board that 
is on to the job is lcoking for the best management within 
their means.. A really good management is worth its hire 
and a poor Management is a calamity to any business. 

Security holders should study the management of busi- 
ness and invest their money with the successful manage- 
ment. This rule of investment will be far more protection 
than all the data ever printed by the SEC. 


What SEC Proposals Comprise 
These provisions deal with registration, periodic re- 
ports, proxies, and the activities of officers, directors and 








of the common and preferred stock of these companies. This 


principal stockholders. This writer questions whether these 
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have not done more harm than good to the corporations 
covered and to the economic welfare of the country. Regis- 
tration has been far too costly and the information fur- 
nished has never been of much help to thé individual in- 
vestor. In many of these reports covering hundreds of 
pages, the essentials bearing upon the value of the securi- 
ties could be reduced to a few typewritten pages, and clear- 
cut explanations given that the investor could understand. 
These reports have been a deterrent and a costly use of the 
time of the management. If the billions .of dollars that 
have been lost from business by the delays and time con- 
sumed by these unessentials could be correctly estimated 
Congress would be amazed. 

Periodic reports as now made are often misleading and 
misused. The more information the better. Information 
must be handled in the proper perspective with respect to 
the business, seasonal conditions and other matters bearing 
on a going concern. Very often reports are used in just the 
opposite way to what the stated intention of the SEC would 
have them convey. ‘The managements of most corporations 
would make reports at the proper times and with the proper 
information and explanations if left to their own initiative. 
But with present legal oppression, they dare not say any- 
thing except what is obvious. 

With respect to the activities of officers and directors 
some one should point out how many corporations have lost 
their able managements because the men of character and 
integrity do not wish to be a party to the .present require- 
ments which make it impossible for them to do their best 
for their investors and the public. Many a strong corpora- 
tion has lost its ablest men to small corporations where the 
management is free and can run its business for the best 
interests of the workers and those who furnish the capital. 

THE BENEFITS CLAIMED ARE DOUBTED. THE 
SECURITIES ACT SHOULD NOT BE EXTENDED TO 
MORE CORPORATIONS BUT THE ORIGINAL INTENT 
AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACTS SHOULD 
BE THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATED FOR THE BEST IN- 
TERESTS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY. 

Instead of extending the Securities Exchange Act to 
cover a large number of unlisted corporations with a prob- 
able result of killing the natural and normal development 
of small business and the over-the-counter markets, Con- 
gress should examine and restate their intent in the original 
acts. Then they should have an unbiased commission inves- 
tigate the workings of the administration of these acts and 
the effect on the national economy during the abnormal 
times through which the SEC has lived. Has the Commis- 
sion carried out ihe intent of Congress? Has the SEC done 
more harm than good? Has the administration of these acts 
created conditions in the capital markets comparable to 
prohibition in the liquor trades and with the Black Mar- 
kets created by the OPA? After Congress has thoroughly 
investigated the workings of the SEC and how the investor 
has not been protected but in many instances thoroughly 
misled by this so-called “protective” agency, it will easily 
understand the necessity for a complete revision of the ex- 
isting statutes, rather than an extension of the powers now 
being sought by the SEC. 

Neither honesty nor good management can be legis- 
lated. We need rules of common law that will put a man- 
agement out of business which is not honest or able. Infor- 
mation should be made available to all at the same time 
and not to the few able to spend millions to investigate and 
interpret it. 

If the Securities Exchange Act and its administration 
was investigated during these abnormal times and revised 
for the best interests of the production enterprises of the 
country, and then after a few years of operations in normal 
times again revised to conform to the best needs of our 
production and distribution enterprises, then all enterprise 
could cooperate in the perpetuation of sound, free enter- 
prise under the same laws. 
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the pressure for merger into larger 
organizations will be removed. 


7. The creation within a corpo- 
ration of sound capital structure 
with adequate reserves properly 
supervised by the Exchange will 
provide for a protection of cus- 
tomer interest equal to or greater 
than that offorded by the unlim- 
ited liability of individual part- 
ners. 

8. Tax-favored profit - sharing 
and pension plans may be estab- 
lished for officers of a corporation 
which are not possible for the 
partners in a partnership. 


9. By admitting to membership 
the best of those corporations now 
in the securities business whose 
common stockholders are active 
participants in the business, addi- 
tional seats on the Exchange will 
be placed in strong hands. 


10. These new members will 
exert their influence to encourage 
listing of many securities which 
are now traded in the over-the- 
counter markets. 

11. In addition, all of their sales 
representatives will be potential 
ambassadors working for the good 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The volume of business transacted 
on the Floor of the Exchange will 
be increased. 


12. The position of the New 
York Stock Exchange as the dom- 
inant influence in the securities 
business will be further strength- 
ened. The advantages so gained 
will aecrue to all the members. 


George R. Kantzler’s 
Arguments 


In his statement opposing the 
proposal to admit corporations to 
Stock Exchange membership, Mr. 
Kantzler stressed the importance 
of unlimited liability as an im- 
portant contribution to the excel- 
lent solvency record of member 
firms. 

“The interests of officers in a 
corporation,” Mr. Kantzler stated, 
“cannot be substituted for the in- 
terests of partners whose entire 
financial worth is involved. Lim- 
ited liability, inherent in corpora- 
tions, would deprive the public of 
the protection afforded by the 
unlimited liability of partnerships. 
The proponents of corporate mem- 
bership will argue that the un- 
limited liability of partnerships is 
of no value in practice but it is 
quite likely that the reaction of 
the public to the limited liability 
of corporations would be unfavor- 
able. Firms with a speculative 
tendency might very easily be- 
come considerably more reckless 
if they knew their liability was 
limited to the amount invested in 
the member corporation. 

“A solvent corporation might 
become insolvent through fraud 
or an inadvertent mistake or 
neglect and the liability of the 
corporation would be _ limited. 
Whereas if a firm failed for the 
same reason or reasons, the lia- 
bility of the partners continues to 
the extent of their worth. It can 
not properly be contended that the 
wealth of each partner is an un- 
known quantity for the reason 
that any client entitled to this in- 
formation can easily obtain it.” 

Mr. Kantzler expressed the fear 
that if corporations were admitted 
to membership, banks and insur- 
ance companies would gain ad- 
mission, and thereby relegate the 
commission brokerage function to 
a position of minor importance, as 
is the case in the Amsterdam and 
Zurich exchanges. 


Effect on Exchange Business 


Mr. Kantzler answered the 
argument that corporate member- 
ship would create a greater de- 
mand for seats and increase busi- 
ness on the Exchange with this 
statement: 

“The proponents of corporate 
memberships continually argue 
by. assumption that corporate 
memberships would create an ad- 








ditional demand for seats and that 
corporate members would bring 
additional business to the Stock 
Exchange. This is a very doubtful 
premise and it is hard to prove 
or disprove, but I am not con- 
vinced by the argument. There 
would certainly be a great deal of 
institutional business lost to mem- 
ber firms through the purchase of 
memberships by the institutions. 
If the Exchange now accepts even 
rigidly restricted corporations in- 
to membership, as time goes on 
with the possibility of a change in 
the complexion of the Board of 
Governors, there is apt to be a 
gradual loosening of requirements 
until all kinds of corporations in- 
terested in the securities business 
might be included. 

“It is conceivable that the ad- 
vent of corporate memberships 
might result in a supply of seats 
coming On to the market as cor- 
porate members became larger 
and larger, covering more and 
more territory and by ruthless 
competition absorbing or elimi- 
nating the smaller firms. One 
seat is all that is needed to qual- 
ify for the franchise. 


“To argue that it would in- 
crease our business and broaden 
our market cannot be proven. On 
the contrary, the best evidence 
available proves that it would do 
no such thing. It has been the 
experience of local exchanges in 
which membership privileges are 
granted to corporations that the 
corporations not only make no ef- 
fort to increase their exchange 
business but use the accounts 
carrying listed securities as leads 
for their more profitable over- 
the-counter, underwriting and 
distributing businesses. A _ part- 
ner of a substantial member firm 
advises me with respect to cor- 
porate memberships on the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Stock 
Exchanges that in the case of San 
Francisco corporations are re- 
stricted to.an associate or limited 
membership and there are only 
two left now as against four in 
1942. In Los Angeles there are 
now 16 corporations holding reg- 
ular memberships as against 22 in 
1943. A substantial majority of 
corporate members in Los An- 
geles are primarily engaged in 
underwriting and distribution of 
securities and their Stock Ex- 
change activities have always 
been of secondary importance. 
The majority of the incorporated 
firms holding memberships have 
done very little, if anything, to 
build up the Exchange but, on the 
contrary, have used the Exchange 
and its facilities in order to build 
up their underwriting and dis- 
tributing business. Officers of 
some corporations engaged in the 
securities business have said that 
even if their companies could be- 
come members they would not 
make a special effort to obtain 


listed commission business. Most 
successful corporations doing an 
underwriting, distributing and 
over-the-counter business refuse 
to put themselves under our con- 
stitution and rules.” 


Attracting Capital 


Mr. Kantzler answered the con- 
tention that corporate membership 
would attract new capital to the 
Exchange by saying: 

“It has been contended that new 
capital can be more easily at- 
tracted to a corporate member 
than to a member firm. A person 
wishing to engage in the business 
will certainly consider that if he, 
or the executor of his estate in the 
event of his death, wishes to 
withdraw from a corporation a 
buyer will have to be found for 
his stock at a reasonable price 
acceptable to both the remaining 
stockholders and the Stock Ex- 
change which may not be pos- 
sible; and if the remaining stock- 
holders do not want to take up 


his interest, he or his estate might | 


find it impossible to withdraw for | Frank to partnership in the firm. 











anything like the book value of 
the stock, if they could withdraw 
at all. In the case of a partner- 
ship, withdrawal may be effected 
by a simple notice to the partners 
with payment in full and in case 
of death withdrawal may be auto- 
matic, Partnership capital is in- 
finitely more liquid than cor- 
porate capital. 


“Limited partnership capital is 
easily obtained by substantial 
firms and is a much more attrac- 
tive medium because of its liquid- 
ity than preferred stock in a cor- 
poration. A partnership that can 
demonstrate its earning power 
has no difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate capital upon reasonable 
terms,” 


Concluding his arguments, Mr. 
Kantzler stated: 


“Because of the fact that the 
public is now adequately served 
and that no valid argument has 
been presented to prove that ad- 
mitting corporations to member- 
Ship in the New York Stock Ex- 
change would be in the public in- 
terest; because of the value to the 
general public and to the Stock 
Exchange community of unlimited 
liability in partnerships; because 
of the far-reaching legal and po- 
litical implications to the proba- 
ble disadvantages to the industry; 
the likely possibility of taking in, 
step by step, an ever-widening cir- 
cle of corporations gradually rele- 
gating the commission brokerage 
function to a position of minor 
importance; because of the fact 
that those exchanges permitting 
corporate members have con- 
cluded that it is an unsatisfactory 
arrangement; and the fact that no 
case at all, proving and advan- 
tages to the industry, has been put 
forward, the inescapable conclu- 
sion must be that it would be to 
the disadvantage of the Stock Ex- 
change industry to admit corpora- 


| tions into membership in the New 


York Stock Exchange. 


“On the question of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of being a 
corporate member, I have shown 
that the disadvantages outweigh 
the advantages as far as taxes are 
concerned and that no other ar- 
gument worthy of consideration 
has been advanced which would 
warrant the proposed _ radical 
change in what is now a satisfac- 
tory system under which the com- 
mission security business has 
steadily grown and has been oper- 
ating satisfactorily for over a 
century and a half.” 











Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


American Portrait, An—TIllus- 
trated history of the American 
Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J.—established in 1846—board 
—American Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 























New York and the Future— 
Illustrated brochure on New 
York City’s future—The Bankers 
Trust Company of New York— 
board. 





Raw Material Problems and 
Policies — League . of Nations 
Publications IUI—Economic and 


Financial 1946. I1.A.2—paper— 
Columbia University Press, New 
York City—$1.00. 


May, Borg Admits 


May, Borg & Company, 65 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, have admitted Spencer W. 
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“Counter”’ Groups Study SEC 


(Continued from page 67) 


man of the corporate committee, 
stating the nature of the problem 
as he sees it and asking for com- 
ment on the question. At the re- 
quest of Thomas Graham, of the 
Bankers’ Bond Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., President of the association, 
the letter is to be sent to the 
entire membership of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mosley’s letter reads in part 
as follows: 

“Your Chairman has carefully 
read this document and talked to 
Mr. James E. Treanor in charge 
of the trading and exchange divi- 
sion of the Commission. I believe 
the arguments and presentations 
set forth by the Commission have 
a great deal of merit. They un- 
doubtedly have and will continue 
to receive the fullest support on 
the part of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the New York Curb 
Exchange and probably all other 
exchanges. It is rather difficult 
to argue against the apparent 
benefits to the investors by the 
enactment of this additional legis- 
lation.... However, I feel our asso- 
ciation. should give this matter 
serious, consideration as it mate- 
rially enlarges the scope of the 
activities of the SEC and for its 
effect on the over-the-counter 
business. 


“The report above referred to 
states, and there is no question in 
the mind of your Chairman, that 
one of the direct results of this 
legislation, if enacted, will be the 
speedy listing of additional over- 
the-counter securities on one or 
more exchanges. The reasons are 
rather obvious. It can be as- 
sumed the Commission will look 
with favor on listing applications 
inasmuch as full financial infor- 
mation will now be available. It 
should be borne in mind that ap- 
plication to permit certain over- 
the-counter stocks to be traded in 
the unlisted section of the Curb 
would undoubtedly be granted ex- 
cept for the lack of this financial 
information.” 


The Board of Governors of the 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation spent more than two hours 
discussing the question at a 
Juncheon meeting at the Bankers’ 
Club last Friday afternoon: Fi- 
nally, it decided to delegate to its 
Committee on Public Relations, 
headed by Frank Dunne, of 
Dunne & Co., a former President 
of the association, the task of 
making a thorough investigation 
of the probable effects of the pro- 
posed legislation on the over-the- 
counter market and on the invest- 
ing public in general and to sub- 
mit to the board any recommen- 
dations for action it thinks should 
be taken. The committee will 
meet sometime next week, but it 
is doubtful if it will be ready to 
make any report of its finding 
before the following week. Be- 
side Mr. Dunne, the committee in- 
cludes Philip L. Carret, of Carret. 
Gammons & Co.; George Geyer, 
of Geyer & Co., Inc., and Clarence 
E. Unterberg, of C. E. Unterberg 
& Co. 

Though some members of the 
board, like some sections of the 
over-the-counter market, are in- 
clined to view with favor the pub- 
lication by the smaller corpora- 
tions of their operating results as 
a guide to investors, the board as 
a whole, it is understood, shares 
the general apprehension felt by 
over-the-counter dealers gener- 
ally that the SEC’s proposal, as 
stated, if enacted into law, would 
make it easy for the organized 
national securities exchanges to 
make a “raid” on their business. 

The feeling is growing in over- 
the-counter circles, in fact, that 
the move to require the small cor- 
porations with unlisted securities 
to abide by certain sections (12, 
13, 14 and 16) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, though 


coming from the SEC, was really 
inspired by the New York Curb 





Exchange which, they feel, is out 
to get new business—ruthlessly, if 
necessary. 


Five years ago when the sug- 
gestion which is now being made 
by the SEC was first recom- 
mended by the last president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
the danger that the change in the 
law would tend to drive the over- 
the-counter business to the ex- 
changes was fully discussed before 
the SEC. 


As seen by the dealers in the 
over-the-counter market, the 
greatest need is to obtain “safe- 
guards” against any raids by the 
national securities exchanges on 
the business ordinarily done in the 
over-the-counter market when 
the SEC’s proposal is taken up by 
Congress. 


A certain fatalism has overtaken 
some portions of the securities 
market with regard to the seem- 
ing inevitability of government 
controls. Many men who have 
been staunch fighters in the cause 
of free markets—that is, markets 
functioning with a minimum of 
government regulations and re- 
strictions—are seemingly willing 
now to bow to what they call the 
social trend. This is evident in 
the position apparently taken by 
the New York Security Dealers 
Association at its session last 
week. But perhaps it is just a 
case of fatigue because the going 
has been hard. It should be plain 
to all, however, that this is no 
time to give up the struggle. 


If the Government agencies get 
“real tough,’ say some of the now 
more acquiescent men in the se- 
curities business, they too will get 
tough. But how much tougher 
could the present recommenda- 
tion of the SEC to Congress pos- 
sibly be? What else is needed to 
arouse a fighting spirit? Here is 
a measure which would severely 
cripple the over-the-counter mar- 
ket and injure the public interest 
at the same time! It may take 
the force of additional circum- 
stances to arouse some of these 
minds out of their complacency. 
Necessity, after all, is a powerful 
driving force and the need for ac- 
tion will soon manifest itself if 
the SEC makes any headway at 
all with its suggestion. 

There is a feeling in some quar- 
ters that instead of being willing 
now to compromise the whole is- 
sue of the unlisted market, the 
dealers and traders’ associations 
might better instead seriously 
question the SEC’s motives with 
regard to the entire over-the- 
counter market. Anyone really 
familiar with the securities mar- 
ket knows very well that the pub- 
lic interest will not be served if 
the over-the-counter market is 
not allowed to function in a nat- 
ural way. It is obvious that the 
SEC’s recommendation as phrased 
at present is not the solution even 
to the problem it is supposed to 
tackle—the protection of the in- 
vestor. 





Canadian Securities 


(Continued from page 113) 
met by public offerings of the 
usual type at appropriate times. 

With regard to immediate pros- 
pects there is still no reason to 
aniicipates any early change in the 
present dull, inac.ive pattern. The 
proposed Montreal refunding ap- 
pears to be almost indefinitely 
postponed and the only feature of 
interest in the near future is the 
Gatineau Power and Light financ- 
ing. The issue of $55 million new 
First Mortgage bonds due June 
15, 1970 will be offered for com- 
petitive bidding on July 9 of 
which $45 million will be payable 
in U. S. funds. In addition there 
will be an offering of $914. mil- 
lion Sinking Fund debentures due 
June 15, 1961 also payable in 
U. S. funds. 





(Continued from page 71) 
be increased on the volition of the 
banks irrespective of national 
monetary policy.” 

To the natural question, why 
not release the Reserve Banks 
from this assumed obligation to 
buy government securities at the 
pegged rates, the Board argues 
that the resultant rise in interest 
rates would increase the cost of 
servicing the national debt and 
have undesirable repercussions in 
the market for outstanding gov- 
ernment securities. 

In other words, here we have 
manifested again the old dilemma 
which has plagued the monetary 
authorities since the end of the 
war — of wanting to control debt 
monetization and credit expansion 
and at the same time of not want- 
ing to see interest rates advance. 


The New Powers Proposed 


It is in the face of this dilemma 
that the Board recommends for the 
consideration of Congress three 
new proposals for expanding 
monetary controls: 

“1. To empower the Board of 
Governors to place a maximum 
on the amounts of long-term mar- 
ketable securities both public and 
private, that any commercial bank 
may hold against its net demand 
deposits. 

“2. To empower the Board of 
Governors to require all commer- 
cial banks to hold a specified per- 
centage of Treasury bills and cer- 
tificates as secondary reserves 
against their net demand deposits. 

“3. To grant additional power to 
the Board to raise reserve require- 
ments, within some specified limit, 
against net demand deposits.” 


These represent important ex- 
tensions of federal powers, and the 
Board does well to suggest them 
for consideration and study rather 
than urge them for early adoption. 





|}mind. Would 








In presenting these proposals, the 
Board has sketched only the broad 
outlines, leaving a great deal un-| 
explained, such as definition of | 
“long-term” securities, the matter | 
of limits to powers, and the legal | 
means by whith non-member | 
banks would be brought under its 
authority. Hence, any analysis at! 
this time must be preliminary and 
in terms of broad principles and 
the raising of questions, rather 
than in terms of precise technical 
arrangements. 


Limitation on Bank “Long-Term” 
Holdings 

Proposal Number 1—to place a 

maximum on the amount of long- 

term marketable securities that a 

commercial bank may hold against 


its net demand deposits — evi- 
dently looks towards placing a 
check upon the alleged practice 


cited above of commercial banks 
selling their short-term, low-yield 
governments to the Federal Re- 
serve, thereby acquiring additional 
reserves which they used on a 
multiple basis to bid away longer- 
term, higher-yield bonds from 
non-bank investors, with conse- 
quent increased monetization of 
debt. 

As a matter of fact, it is to be 
noted that, despite the strong. in- 
ducement to such switching af- 
forded by a more or less pegged 
interest rate pattern that has 
ranged from *4% on Treasury bills 
and %% on certificates to 1% and 
2% on medium and long-term 
bonds eligible for bank invest- 
ment, the banks as a group have, 
as statistics show, consistently 
maintained an average maturity 
of about four years on their gov- 
ernment security portfolios. While 
positions of individual banks have, 
of course, differed, the banking 
system as a whole has only about 
kept pace with the average run- 
off of maturities that occurs with 
the passage of time. 

What the proposed new restric- 
tions would mean in actual prac- 
tice would depend a great deal 





upon the definition of “long-term.” 





In the market, the accepted usage 


of the term is to describe securi- 
ties maturing in over ten years. 
But should this be the definition, 
it is difficult to see how the pro- 
posal could be very effective in 
preventing further debt monetiza- 
tion. For with the commercial 
banking system holding some $31 
billion of time deposits, against 
which the proposed restrictions as 
to investment would not apply, 
and with the system holding only 
some $6 billion of governments of 
over ten years to call dates, it is 
evident that even after liberal al- 
lowance for present long-term 
holdings of non-federal securities, 
the capacity of the banks to ab-| 
sorb long-term securities within 
the proposed rules would still be 
very large. 

For action under the proposal to 
be truly effective, “long-term” 
apparently would have to be de- 
fined as something quite different | 
than is customarily understood. 
Which raises a serious question as 
to what the Board really has in 
“long-term” mean 
anything over five years, or even | 
anything over one- year? 

Manifestly, any interpretation 
of the latter nature would mean a 
decided departure from banking) 





lity 
_ hence with the lowest percentages 
|of governments already in their 
'portfolios, would be most likely 


(at the 1% 


Criticizes Federal Reserve Monetary Control Plan 


different groups of banks be any 
easier to work satisfactorily than 
under the bond limitation plan. 
The day to day problems of 
bankers in adjusting their reserve 
positions would be considerably 
complicated by this tricky new 
kind of reserve requirements, not- 
withstanding the Board’s sugges- 


tion that in meeting such require- 


ments banks be permitted to hold 
vault cash or excess reserves in 
lieu of government securities. 
More serious still are the possi- 
ble restrictive effects of the pro- 
posal on bank commercial lending 
operations. Apparently the very 
banks most active in the commun- 
in commercial lending, and 


to be penalized. A bank making a 


|new loan, thereby expanding its 


deposits, might find itself having 
to borrow at the Federal Reserve 
discount rate, or sell 
relatively high-yield notes and 
bonds, not only to gain reserves to 
cover the regular reserve require- 
ments but to be able to buy, in 
addition, the required amounts of 
33% bills or %% certificates. It 
may well be questioned whether 


practices in the past. All sorts of| this type of penalty serves to en- 
difficulties may be envisioned. If| courage resumption by the banks 
applied rigidly, the obvious result | of “their normal peacetime func- 
would be to force an unloading of/| tioning in the financing of com- 
the proscribed “long-term” securi-| merce, industry, and agriculture,” 


ties on the market. At best, the| indicated by the Board as a desir 
provisions, if applied uniformly | aple objective. 


and with any force at all, would | 
hit different banks differently, | 
raising important questions of 
equity, of potential losses on se-| 


curities acquired at premiums, of | 


losses of necessary current earn- 
ings, etc. 

While the Board, it is true, sug- 
gests some administrative flexi- 
bility authorized “to meet differ- 
ences among banks,” this could 
conceivably be summed up in the 
single term — discrimination. Cer- 
tainly, the task of applying such 
“flexibility” fairly in a country of 
14,000 banks would be a formid- 
able one. 


Required Bill and Certificate 
Reserves 


The second proposal — 
quire the commercial banks to 
hold a specified percentage of 
Treasury bills and certificates “as 
secondary reserves” 
net demand deposits—would seem 
to raise equally, if not more, per- 
plexing problems. In advancing 
this proposition, the Board ob- 
serves: 

“This measure would result in 
stability of interest yields on 
short-term government securities 
and, therefore, of the cost of the 


to re- 


folio limitation, it would provide 
a measure for regulating com- 
mercial banks’ demands for short- 


ithrough gold 


Power to Raise Reserve 
Requirements 


The third propsal — to grant 
additional powers to the Board to 
raise member bank reserve re- 
quirements has as its stated 
purpose to. “strengthen the capac- 
ity of the Federal Reserve to pre- 
vent credit expansion on the basis 
of additional reserves obtained 
imports or return 


‘flows of currency from circula- 


,of government securities 


tion.” 

Since the Reserve Banks, how- 
ever, already have ample amounts 
which 
they could sell in order to mop up 
any excess funds resulting from 
gold imports or redeposits of cur- 
rency, it is not clear why this 


‘additional power is wanted. 


against their | 


As the Board itself recognizes, 
with present conditions of rela- 
tively small excess reserves in- 
creases in reserve requirements 
would force liquidation of bank 
assets and raise interest rates un- 
less the Reserves Banks come to 
the rescue with additional funds 
supplied through open market op- 
erations. Thus, as the Board says, 
“Under a continued policy of 


maintaining the existing level of 
public debt. Like the bond port- 


short-term interest rates, the 
principal effect of an increase in 


lreserve requirements would be a 


| shift 


term government securities rela- | 


tive to their demands for longer- 
term issues. At the same time, it 
would léave considerable freedom 
for movement of interest yields on 
non-government paper of short- 
term maturity.” 

What the Board does not say 
directly, but which seems implicit, 
is that the plan, by forcing banks 
to hold particular kinds of gov- 
ernment securities in specified 
amounts, would enable the Treas- 
ury to pay as little interest on 
them as it pleased to do. 


Apart, however, from this point, 
this proposal would encounter 
much the same difficulty in allow- 
ing for the different positions of 
individual banks that were men- 
tioned above in connection with 
the bond limitation plan. Unless 
provisions were applied so loosely 
as to exert little restraining in- 
fluence, they would be harder on 
some banks than upon others 
Banks would be forced to scram- 
ble about, trading off notes and 
bonds for bills and certificates. 
Nor would the provisions for “ad- 


ministrative flexibility” in apply-| 


of government securities 
from the commercial banks to the 


| Reserve Banks.” 








Existing Powers Sufficient 

From the brief review presented 
here the reader may perhaps get 
an idea of the many great uncer- 
tainties and complexities involved 
in these proposals. We have sug- 
gested some of the difficulties and 
possible implications. That the 
proposals would involve a far- 
reaching extension of controls 
over the banking system, substi- 
tuting in large measure for the 
judgment of individual bankers, a 
complicated system of new rules 
and regulations dictated by Wash- 
ington, is clear. The great danger 
is that banking will be put in 
such a strait-jacket as to seriously 
impair its ability to carry on the 
normal functions and serve the 
public. 

Of course if the Board’s recom~ 
mendations were the only con- 
ceivable way to handle an in- 
flationary situation, we might 
have to give serious consideration 
even to such dangerous proposals, 
for inflation itself is a grave dan- 


ing the restrictions as between | ger. But it is far from clear that 
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there is any need for such ex- 
treme powers. 

The fact is that, as has been 
pointed out again and again, the 
authorities already have very 
large powers at hand if they will 
but use them. A first step that 
has already been taken is thd 
use of the Victory Loan balances 
to retire debt, and particularly 
debt held by the banks. Another 
step was the elimination by the 
Federal Reserve of the %% pref- 
erential discount rate on loans to 
member banks secured by short- 
term government collateral. Still 
another measure that is being 
taken is the drive to increase sales 
of savings bonds and to persuade 
present holders to keep the bonds 
they have. 

The problem of credit control 
is basically related to the budget 
position. If expenses are kept 








down to the point where the 
‘country has a budgetary surplus 
'and is retiring debt, the amount 
‘of securities held by the com- 
| mercial banks and by the Reserve 
| Banks will be steadily reduced, 
| thus reducing the _ inflationary 
bese aanigs 


| Then, of course, it is essential 
‘that the country’s central banking 
'system shall be free to use in the 
|public interest the recognized in- 
'struments of credit control — the 
'discount rate and open market 
operations, which were conferred 
upon it by the Federal Reserve 
Act. For the Board to plead that 
it cannot use these powers because 
of a commitment to the Treasury 


to maintain current interest rates 
at their unprecedentedly low level 
be far afield from the intent of the 
authors of that Act. 





‘J Am Not Afraid of the Future!” 


(Continued from page 70) 


swers— intelligent, courageous an-— 
swers—will be found. 

During the last three years you 
may have grown weary of my 
warnings as to what would hap- 
pen if price and rent controls 
were weakened or abandoned. I 
know some people felt that I over- 
emphasized what might happen. 


Price Advances 


Actually, yesterday’s increases 
turned out to be worse than I had 
feared. On Monday alone, the in- 
dex of spot market prices for 
basic commodities took the phe- 
nomenal jump of 3.7%. I doubt 
if this daily increase could con— 
tinue under any circumstances. 
But if it did it would take only 
about 20 days like this to double 
—or more than double—your cost 
of living. In some markets the 
prices of live hogs shot up more 
than one-third in one day. The 
prices of beef steers hit the high- 
est peak in 81 years. With the re- 
moval of meat subsidies, these 
prices would mean that eventually 
you would pay at least 50% more 
in the stores. 

Corn rose an average of nearly 
30%—and twice that in some mar- 
kets. That will mean higher costs 
for thousands of people who use 
corn to feed livestock or to manu-— 
facture other products. 

Oats and barley also rose sharp- 
ly. Cotton futures reached the 
highest peak in 23 years. Even- 
tually that would mean sharp in- 
creases in the prices of cotton 
clothing. Here in Washington but- 
ter skyrocketed from 63 cents a 
pound to 94 cents in a few hours. 

You know what happened to 
rents. One hotel in Florida raised 
its rates from the OPA ceiling of 
$55 to $160. And at the same 
time they notified their tenants 
that maid service and the usual 
supply of fresh linen would be 
cut off. There were rent increases 
on a broad scale in almost every 
city in the country. 

I certainly hope that you were 
not hit personally by all those 
price and rent increases yester-— 
day. I hope both Houses of Con- 
Gress will quickly pass the neces— 
sary legislation to put our infla— 
tion control program back into 
effect—to allow us to push those 
prices and rents down again, and 
keep the rest from shooting up- 
ward. The action of the House of 
Representatives in approving a 
20-day extension resolution last 
night has already had a quieting 
effect. 

But let me make one point just 
as clear as I possibly can. The 
price and rent increases you read 
about in your paper yesterday 
and today are only a taste of what 
lies ahead if we accept anything 
less than really effective price and 
rent control legislation. 

Let me explain what I mean by 
that. Most of the fantastic price 
and rent increases we had yester- 
day occurred because a few pro- 
ducers, a few storekeepers, a few 
landlords and a good many specu- 


lators saw fit to take advantage 
of the situation. They pushed 
their prices up over night even 
though their costs had not in-— 
creased at all. With the excep-— 
tion of those increases which oc- 
curred because subsidies went out 
the window, it was pure specula-— 
tion, pure profiteering. 

Responsible merchants and 
businessmen took an entirely dif-— 
ferent attitude. In hundreds of 
advertisements they outlined their 
determination to “hold prices at 
their present ceilings as long as 
possible.” Or they said they would 
not raise their prices until their 
own costs went up. Many land- 
lords said the same thing. 

I’m sure they meant every word 
they said. Most businessmen were 
making good profits under price 
control. They have no desire to 
see inflation sweep the country. 

But here’s the trouble. Even the 
most patriotic and foresighted 
businessman doesn’t have much 
to say about it when prices start 
to go up all across the board. 

He may be sincerely determined 
to hold his prices down. But if 
he is a manufacturer and wants 
to stay in business he must have 
raw materials. If he is a retailer 
he must have goods to sell. When 
prices go up generally, the manu-— 
facturer and retailer must pay 
higher prices for their raw ma-— 
terials or finished goods. 

An increase in the price of iron 
ore in Minnesota means an in- 
crease in the price of steel, which 
in turn means an increase in the 
price of your now refrigerator, or 
your washing machine, or your 
automobile. An increase in the 
price of cotton means higher 
prices for fabrics and eventually 
higher prices for shirts—even 
though the manufacturer who 
makes the fabric takes only the 
same profit on each yard of fabric 
—even if the retailer who sells 
the shirt is sincerely anxious to 
protect you. 


One Man’s Price Is Another 
Man’s Cost 


The point is that one man’s 
price is another man’s cost. As 
one man’s price increases a little, 
the next man’s cost goes up—and 
then his price must be increased. 

The same thing happens to 
wages. Rents go up and food 
goes up. Then workers go after 
higher wages in an effort to pro- 
tect themselves. These higher 
wages increase the cost of doing 
business all along the line—and 
finally reflect themselves in the 
prices you pay in the stores. 

All this doesn’t happen in a day. 
The whole process takes weeks 
and even months. But the result 
is the same. With costs rising al- 
most daily, manufacturers and re- 
tailers have to scramble for raw 
materials and finished goods—and 
always at higher and still higher 
prices. 


That’s the kind of situation 
we’ve been trying to avoid for 
four long years—the dog chasing 








his own tail—and always chasing , but w 


it up hill. 

Prices on June 30th — before 
price and rent controls went out 
the window—were a lot higher 
than you or I would like to see 
them. But the fact remains that 
they had gone up less than one 
third as much as they rose in the 
period of the first World War. 

Until last Saturday night, milk 
and eggs and bread and canned 
goods and cereals and meat and 
most fruits and vegetables were 
selling at just about the same 
prices that they sold for three 
years ago when price controls 
really became effective. Instead 
of 27 cents a pound for sugar you 
were still paying: only seven or 
eight cents. 

If you were living in a rented 
house or apartment, in an OPA 
rent control area, you were pay- 
ing last week about the same rent 
that you paid two or three years 
ago. 

The price of steel had increased 
less than one-tenth as much as 
during the period of World War I. 
And while apparel prices in many 
cases had gone much too high— 
and while much of the quality 
was shoddy—even here, where 
our record was poorest, the in- 
creases had been only about a 
quarter of what we had in the 
first World War period. 

During the war and the recon- 
version period, we have managed 
—in the face of tremendous dif- 
ficulties—to keep our economy on 
a relatively even keel. During the 
war and since V-J Day — under 
the same price and rent control 
program which has been so bit- 
terly attacked in the last few 
months—we have established the 
greatest production records the 
world has ever seen. 

Meanwhile the incomes of most 
groups—not all but most groups 
—have reached all-time high 
levels. We have demonstrated the 
tremendous things we can do 
when we pull together as a united 
and confident people. 

That record was a good record. 
But it was not achieved without 
many aches and pains. The right 
to protect the value of our wages 
and savings has always been a bit- 
ter fight. 

As a result, I, together with 
thousands of others who have 
taken part in this struggle against 
higher prices and higher rents— 
have been forced to fight every 
step of the way. We have had to 
maintain our lines firmly and 
vigirously against special interest 
groups. We have had to fight 
against speculators and lobbyists. 

We have had to fight year after 
year to secure the necessary legis— 
lation from Congress. We have 
had to fight to get the money with 
which to administer our program 
in the most efficient possible way. 
We have had to fight to get the 
necessary funds to combat the 
black marketeers. And this year 
—with the war finally won and 
many of our businessmen restless 
and anxious to be free of controls 
which are bound to carry with 
them some irritations, we have 
had our toughest fight of all. 


Pressures on Congress 

For the last six months Con-— 
gress has been bombarded by at- 
tacks against price and rent con-— 
trols—some organized and some 
spontaneous. Individuals arid spe— 
cial interest groups from one end 
of the country to the other have 
demanded the removal or the 
weakening of the controls which 
we had established over the prod-— 
ucts which they make or sell. 

Congress was sincerely im-— 
pressed by these pressures. If 
you had been living in Washing-— 
ton, as I have, you could well 
have understood the reason—how- 
ever strongly you might condemn 
the final action which Congress 
took. 

Through nearly five months of 
conferences and debates, it tried 
to devise a price control bill which 
would make everybody happy—a 
bill that would keep some check 
on the prices and rents you pay, 


| 


| takenly tried to legislate a pain- 





Same time all the irritations or 
the individual hardships from one 
end of the country to the other. | 
In other words, Congress muis- 


less program of inflation control. 

I warned and warned and 
warned that this objective—desir 
able though it might be—was im 
possible of attainment. I pleaded 
that six to ten months of reason 
ably effective price and rent con 
trols—followed by a few addi- 
tional months of orderly decor 
trol—would see us over the hump. 
I described the tremendous pro 
duction which, under _ stable 
prices, would flow from our fac 
tories between now and next 
Christmas. But my warnings fell | 
on deaf ears. The majority of the 
members of Congress were deter 
mined to take a grim chance— 
and that is exactly what they did. 

One concession followed an- 
other. As each concession was 
granted demands for new conces-— 
sions inevitably became even 
harder to resist. 


An Impossible Bill 


When all the concessions were 
finally added up together, the re— 
sult was a bad bill—an impossible 
bill. Under that bill, any effort 
to control rents and prices would 
have been a farce. Under that 
bill, black markets would have 
multiplied. Under that bill, sub-— 
stantial increases in your prices 
and rents would have flowed in 
an endless stream. Under that 
bill, we would have had legalized 
inflation. 

In the end—and on June 28th— 
two days before the price and 
rent control laws expired—this 
impossible price and rent control 
bill was sent to the President for 
his signature. The Congress had 
taken four and a half months to 
work out a crucial piece of legis- 
lation. And they had given the 
President two days in which to 
study it—bad as it was. 


That bill was not intended to 
enable OPA to keep living costs 
stable. Its supporters did not even 
claim that it would do this. 

The best testimony on this point 
is that of Senator Taft, who wrote 
the most damaging price-—raising 
provision of the bill. He has pub- 
licly stated that prices ought to 
go up an average of at least 50% 
over the pre-war level. This 
would mean a rise of 15% or 
more above the prices we had 
established under our program. 

I know of no one who seriously 
claimed that the increase in the 
cost of living could have been 
held to less than 15% under the 
bill which Congress passed last 
Friday. 

Certainly this was not the argu- 
ment which was made to the 
President in favor of signing the 
bill. The argument, purely and 
simply, was that the bill which 
Congress passed was at least bet- 
ter than no bill at all. The Presi- 
dent was told that if he vetoed the 
bill—bad though it might be— 
Congress would then refuse to 
take any further action whatever. 

I doubt if any President, in 
peacetime, has ever had to face 
so hard a decision. To make it 
doubly hard the decision had to 
be made almost overnight. 

To have approved legislation 
which would deliberately let the 
cost of living of the American 
people go up in a few months by 
at least 15% would have been to 
take on a terrible responsibility. 

Such an increase—happening in 
a short time—would have been 
three times the total increase in 
the cost of living in the last three 
years. It would have quickly 
added the gigantic sum of $18 bil-— 
lions a year, at the least, to the 
living expenses of American fam- 
ilies. 

Such an increase by itself would 
have taken away, at one stroke, 
one-seventh of the total value of 
everybody’s war bonds, savings 
accounts, insurance policies and 
other securities with a fixed dol- 
lar value. It would have deprived 
all our veterans of one-seventh of 





! 
hich would eliminate at the | 





the benefits which Congress had 
previously provided for them. It 
would have visited untold hard— 
ship upon the millions of our 
citizens with fixed or limited in- 
comes. 


Those increases would be dis- 
astrous in themselves. But many 
conscientious numbers of Con 
gress—men who had fought and 
fought unsuccessfully to get us 
the kind of legislation we really 
needed—thought that even such 
increases would be less bad than 
the increases we would have with 
no legislation at all. 


Supports President’s Agreements 


But here was the weak spot.in 
their argument. President Tru- 
man saw it clearly and had the 
courage to act on his conviction. 
Every American family has reason 
to be grateful for that. 


The important point was that 
this bill provided no stopping 
place. The idea that you could 
have an increase of as much as 
15% in living and business costs 
—in a short period of tinme—and 
then expect everything to flatten 
out, would not stand careful 
analysis. 


Such an increase in itself would 
have created hopeless uncertainty 
and confusion. OPA could not 
have written regulations fast 
enough to keep up with the price 
increases which the bill required. 
Under the peculiar provisions of 
the bill, OPA could not have en- 
forced the regulations after it had 
written them. OPA’s effort to ad- 
minister this impossible bill would 
have only added to the uncer-’ 
tainty and confusion. 

While OPA was trying to gather 
the necessary information and to 
write the regulations necessary to 
legalize price increases, business- 
men would naturally have been 
stalling their deliveries while they 
waited for higher prices. Produc- 
tion, instead of being speeded up, 
would have been slowed down to 
a walk. 


The language of the bill itself 
showed that once you got a 10 or 
15% increase—or any increases in 
prices—you could not stop there. 
Under Senator Taft’s and Sena~ 
tor Wherry’s amendments, every 
new cost increase had to be added 
to prices. Every new price in-~— 
crease for a_ selling industry, 
therefore, would become a new 
cost increase for a buying indus- 
try, and a basis for another price 
increase. 

Automobile manufacturers, for 
example, would no sooner get 
their Taft increase than the in- 
dustries making things that go in- 
to automobiles would get theirs. 
And automobile prices would 
have to go up again. When labor 
began getting its new wage in- 
creases all up and down the line, 
the merry-go-round would have 
been going full tilt. 

The bill which Congress sent 
the President, in other words, was 
no better than no price control 
law at all. Because the attempt to 
administer it would have delayed 
production, it was probably worse 
than no price control law at all. 

But there was a second and even 
more important weak spot in the 
argument that this price control 
bill—weak though it might be— 
was beiter than no bill at all. The 
President was convinced that if 
the real issue was squarely and 
clearly presented to Congress, 
then Congress would act to pro- 
vide us with the kind of legisla— 
tion which would enable us really 
to hold down rents and prices. 


If the President had signed the 
bill which Congress sent him, he 
would at the same time have de- 
prived you and your family of 
your last opportunity to get real 
protection under a good price con- 
trol law. The great thing which 
the President accomplished by his 
veto-was to save that opportunity 
for the country. 

The whole issue has now been 
reopened. And again, the way that 
issue will be decided rests in your 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Securities Now in Registration 





@ Ace Gold Mines, inc., Lewiston, Idaho 

June 24 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock. Ottering—Price, $1 a share. No under- 
writing. Proceds — For expansion, property payments 
and working capital. 


@® Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. (7/17-19) 
June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
a share. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares aid four selling stockholders 
will receive proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. 
The company also will receive proceeds from the sale 
of 20,000 warrants for common stock to the underwriters 
at an aggregate price of $200. The warrants or shares 
of common stock issuable upon their exercise are being 
acquired by the underwriters for investment. Of the net 
proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 will be used to pay current 
bank loans; about $20,000 will be used for machinery 
and equipme:it, and the remainder for working capital. 
Business—Corporation last June 1 succeeded to the busi- 
ness o# Acme Electric & Manufacturing Co. by issuing 
to the latter company 2,000 shares of preferred and 
201,120 shares of common stock. The registration said 
Acme Electric & Manufacturing will be dissolved and 
distribute all of the preferred and common stock of Acme 
Electric Corp. to its stockholders in the same proportion 
as their interest in Acme Electric & Manufacturing. 
Acme Electric Corp. manufactures electrical and elec- 
tronic transformers, fluorescent ballasts and other elec- 
trical equipment. 


Aikman (A. M.) Jr. Mfg. Co., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


June 20 (let-er of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
class A common stock. Offering price, $3 a share. No 
underwriting. Proceeds—Of the proceeds, the company 
‘ will use $75,000 for buildings, $60,000 for machinery 
and equipment; $50,000 for lumber and hardware, and 
the remainder as working capital. 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 435,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Of the total, 35,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders and the remainder by the company. The 
latter will use $60,000 of the proceeds io repay a bank 
loan, about $500,000 for new equipment and $250,000 for 
ground installations at various points in the United 
States. 


@ American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. (7/16) 
June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—DilJon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100,000 shares of the stock being 
registered may be sold by the company to persons, firms, 
or corporations with whom the corporation had net- 
work affiliation agreements on March 31. The remainder 
will be offered publicly. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Of the net proceeds, the company will use $4,000,000 
to prepay 2% notes, due Oct. 14, 1947, and akout $2,800,- 
000 for acquisition of radio station WXYZ at Detroit, 
subject to approval! of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The balance will be added to general funds. 
Business—Radio network. 


@® American Home Products Corp., New York 
(7/17) 


June 28, 1946 filed 116,926 shares of ($1 par) capital 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—The 
shares will be offered to stockholders of record July 31 
in ratio of one new share for each 10 shares held. The 
terms of offering of unsubscribed shares will be deter- 
mined by the directors. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Liquidation of $6,000,000 short term bank loans; bal- 
ance to purchase additional land, plants, machinery and 
equipment to improve manufacturing facilities and pro- 
vide for possible growth of the company’s business. 
Business—Manufacture of pharmaceutical and other 
products. 


@® American Research & Development Corp., 
Boston (7/22) 

July 2, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common. Un- 

derwriters—Estabrook & Co., and Harriman Ripley & 

Co., Inc. Offering — To institutional investors at a 

minimum of 1,000 shares each, and to others at a mini- 

mum of 400 shares each. Price, $25 a share. Proceeds 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


—Estimated net proceeds of $4,893,000 will be used to 
purchase equipment, Government bonds and for oper- 
ating expenses. Business---Company was organized last 
June 6G, as an investment company. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co., N. Y. 


June 20 filed $125,000,000 40-year debentures, due 1986. 
Underwriters—Company will invite sealed bids for the 
purchase of the debentures. Probable bidders include 
Morgan Stanley & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—To provide funds for 
additions and improvements to the company’s plant and 
plants of its subsidiaries. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® Arcweld Manufacturing Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par) 
common and 852 shares ($100 par) preferred. Offering 
price, $1 a share of common and $100 a share of pre- 
ferred. No underwriting. Proceeds—For working capital. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville (7/15) 
June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago (7/10) 


May 29 filed 59,862 shares of 3%% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock ($100 par). Underwriter—Glore, 
Forgan & Co., Chicago. Offering—Preferred will be 
offered for exchange to holders of $4.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock on basis of one share of new preferred for 
each share of $4.25 preferred. Exchange offer expires 
July 9. Proceeds—Redemption of old preferred not ex- 
changed. For de.ails see issue of May 30. 


® Black Hills Power and Light Co., Rapid City, 
Ss. D. (7/22) 


July 2, 1946 filed 13,500 shares ($100 par) cumulative 
preferred stock and 15,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Of- 
fering—Company will offer 8,500 shares of preferred in 
exchange for shares of outstanding 5% preferred stock 
on a share for share basis. Common initially will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders of rec- 
ord on July 19, in ratio of 3/20th of one share of new 
common for each share held. Unsubscribed shares of 
common and remaining shares of preferred will be of- 
fered to the public at prices supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem unex- 
changed shares of 5% preferred at $110 a share and 
accrued dividends and to pay for other corporate pur- 
poses. Business—-Public utility. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed $34,000,000 general mortgage sinking and 
improvement fund bonds due June 1, 1976, and 70,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock ($100 par). Under- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only): Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., and Mellon Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc., F. S. Moseley 
& Co., and Otis & Co. (stock only). Bids Invited—Com- 
pany will receive bids for the bonds at its office 176 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y., up to 11.30 a.m. (EDST) 
July 9 the interest rate to be specified in the bid. 


Bids for the stock will be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
omer ly July 23, the dividend rate to be specified in 
the bid. 


Budd Company, Philadelphia (7/9) 


May 24 filed 540,573 shares of no-par common stock. 
Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and Blyth 
& Co. Inc. Offering—Shzures are offered for sub- 
scription to eommon s.ockholders of record on June 21 
at the rate of one additional share for each five com- 
mon shares held at $16 per share. Righ s expire July 8. 
Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the public by 
underwriters. Proceeds—To increase working capital 
and to finance purchases of additional machinery and 
equipment, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


California Oregon Power Co. 


May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejec.ed 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be pu: up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 


used for mining opgrations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


@ Capital Marine Supplies, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


June 26 (letter of notification) $40,000 of 10-year 5% 
sinking fund notes and 4,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock. Offering price, $500 a unit consisting of $500 par 
value of notes and 25 shares of eommon. No underwrit- 
ing. For hiring store to sell Higgins boats and other 
marine products. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


June 3 filed 400,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
(Canadian funds). Underwriter — Frank P. Hunt, 
Rochester, N. Y., is underwriter for sale of stock in 
Uni.ed States. Offering—Stock will be sold to publie 
at 55 cents a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $40,- 
000 together with $22,000 of treasury funds, will be used 
for development work. If sufficient ore is found, com- 
pany will erect a mill at an estimated cost of $150,000. 
The balance will go into working capital. Business— 
Company intends to explore for the mineral known as 
Fluorite. 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D. 


May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—The stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 
ance working capital. ' 


Central Ohio Light & Power Co., Findlay, Ohio 


May 29 filed 30,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—lIf unsubscribed shares are sold to under- 
writers names will be filed by amendment. Probable 
underwriters include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Otis & Co., Ine.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and The First Boston Corp. 
Offering—The shares are offered for subscription to 
common stockholders at the rate of one new share for 
each 29/10ths shares held at $32.50 per share. Rights 
expire July 8. Unsubscribed shares may be sold to 
underwriters or to other parties. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion of consumer services and improvement of prop- 
erties. 
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Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
(7/12) 


June 17, filed 25,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock and 25,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock. Underwriters—R. S. Dickson & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Price—By amendmen... Proceeds—Net pro- 
cceds will be used to enlarge and improve property 
of subsidiary, Larkwood Hosiery Mills, Inc., Charlotte; 
to redeem 4,000 shares of same subsidiary’s 542% cumu- 
lative preferred stock at $106 a share; to prepay $473,500 
2% bank loans and to purchase machinery and equip- 
ment for mills of the company and i-.s subsidiaries. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. (7/17) 


June 10 filed vo ing trust certificates for 170,000 shares 
of no-par common stock. In addition, the company 
registered 42,000 shares of common issuable upon the 
exercise of warrants for purchase of common stock at 
$30 a share up io Oct. 27, 1955. Underwriters—Kebbon, 
McCormick & Co., Chicago, and I. M. Simon & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Purchase 
of aircraft and spare parts for training costs and foreign 
route installation vosts, etc. 


® Clair Cariton Criss, Omaha, Neb. 

June 26 (letter of notification) preorganization subscrip- 
tions for 15,000 shares at $20 a share. No underwriting. 
For organization of an automobile insurance company. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis 


June 19 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of options for purchase of 
such stock. Price—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.66%% a share. 
Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


Columbia Aircraft Products Inc., Somerville, 
N. J. (7/15) 


June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 1% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering — Company initially will 
offer 59,585'% shares for subscription to present common 
stockholders at $4.50 a share in the ratio of one share of 
preferred for each share of common held. The offering 
to common stockholders excludes the two principal 
stockholders who have waived their rights to subscribe. 
The remaining 90,41424 shares and any shares not sub- 
scribed to by common stockholders will be offered to the 
public through underwriters. Price—$5 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $55,000 for payment of Federal 
taxes; $250,000 for payment of a loan; $50,000 as a loan 
to Palmer Brothers Engines Inc., a subsidiary, balance 
working capital. 


® Commonwealth Aviation Corp., New York (7/17) 


June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) 442% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 300,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Underwriters—To be supplied 
by amendment. Price—$12 a share of preferred and $7 
a share of common. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$3,420,000 will be used for working capital. Business— 
The company was organized in May, 1946, and proposes 
to acquire “all or as much as possible” of stocks of Com- 
monwealth Aircraft Inc., a Kansas Corporation, Columbia 
Aircraft Corp., a New York corporation, and Cairns 
Corp., a Delaware corporation. Company manufactures 
certain types of small airplanes. 


Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. (7/19) | 


June 6 filed 60,000 shares 4%% cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (par $50). Underwriter—Central Re- 
public Co. (Inc.), Chicago. Offering—New preferred 
is offered in exchange to holders of company’s $2.75 
cumulative preferred on a share for share basis 
plus a cash payment of $1 by the company and dividends 
accruing on the $2.75 stock. Common stockholders are 
offered the right to subscribe for the new stock at 
$52.50 a share in the ratio of one share of new pre- 
ferred for each 12% shares of common owned. Exchange 
privilege and rights expire July 18. Remaining shares 
will be sold to underwriters who will reoffer it to the 
public at $52.50 a share. Proceeds—To redeem unex- 
changed shares of $2.75 preferred at $53.50 a share 
and as addi.ional working capital. 


Consol. Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal. 
May 29 filed 77,134 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Shares 
are to be issued upon the exercise of options allotted by 
the company to its officers and supervisor executives. 
For details see issue of May 30. 











Container Corp. of America, Chicago (7/17) 


June 12 filed 141,496 shares ($20 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—Shares 
will be offered for subscription to present capital stock- 
holders at rate of one share of new stock for each six 
shares held. Unsubscribed shares will be publicly of- 
fered by underwriters. Price by amendmen. Proceeds 
—Payment of portion of the costs of construction and 
improvement program. 


Coro, Inc., New York (7/9) 


June 14 filed 134,814 shares common stock (no par). 
Underwriters— Emanuel Deetjen & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering 59,814 shares to s.ockholders for 
subscription in ratio of one new share for each seven 
shares held. Certain stockholders have waived their 
rights to subscribe for 45,600 shares. Six shareholders 
have agreed to sell 75,000 shares, which, together with 
unsubscribed shares being offered by the company, will 
be offered io the public through underwriters. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Constructing a four-story 
annex to company’s Providence, R. I., plant; rehabilita- 
tion of Providence factory, machinery and equipment, etc. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, es.imated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 
ing for ore. 


Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio (7/10) 


June 20 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preference 
stock ($100 par). Underwriters—Group headed by Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, iogether with 
other funds if necessary, will be used to prepay $10,000,- 
000 of bank loans. The bank loans were issued to pro- 
vide funds for the company’s 1946 construction program. 


Dazey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. (7/8-12) 
June 4 filed 50,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10) and 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10c). Stock being sold by five stockholders. 
Underwriters—Scherck, Richter Co., Si. Louis, and Allen 
& Co. Offering—Offering prices are $10 a share for the 
preferred and $4 a share for the common. 


@® Dean Anderson Campaigns, Inc., Philadelphia 
June 28 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of $5 par 
544% preferred. Offering—Price, $5 a share. No un- 
derwriting. For general expenses of business and serv- 
icing of contracts. 


Delhi Oil Corp., Dallas, Texas 


May 23 filed 175,000 shares common stock (pdr 50¢) 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—Shares will 
be offered for sale to common stockholders of record 
June 20 of Southern Union Gas Co., which owns all 
of the outstanding common stock of the corporation at 
$2.36 per share. Proceeds—-Proceeds will be added to 
cash balances to be applied to the payment of current or 
other liabilities. 


Derby Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 20,066 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriters were named and there was 
no indication that there would be any. Offering—The 
shares will be offered for subscription to present com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of one share for each 10 
shares held. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds, 
together with other funds, will be applied as loans to 
the company’s three Conneciicut subsidiaries: Derby 
Gas & Electric Co.; Wallingford Gas Light Co., and the 
Danbury and Bethel Gas and Electric Light Co. 


Detroit Aluminum & Brass Corp., Hamtramck, 
Mich. 
June 11 filed 181,440 shares ($1.25 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit. Offering 
—The stock will be offered to public at $10 a share. 
Proceeds—Shares are being sold by stockholders. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Haligarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


@ Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio (8/4) 

June 26, filed 298,971 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lehman Bros., and Smith, Barney & Co. 
Offering—Shares initially will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to common stockholders at the rate of one share 
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for each four shares held. Rights expire Aug, 3. The 
underwriters will determine whether there will be a 
general public offering of unsubscribed shares. Price by 
amendment. Proceteds—Company will use $10,000,000 
of net proceeds toward the payment of its current bank 
loan with Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. and other 
banks. The remainder will be used to. replenish work- 
ing capital for expenditures made in post-war expansion 
program and for completion of the program. Business— 
Manufacture of starting, lighting and ignition units for 
motor vehicles, storage batteries, spark plugs and other 
products. 


® Emerson Stone Adams, Omaha, Neb. 


June 26 (letter of notification) preorganization subscrpi- 
tions for 15,000 shares at $20 a share. No underwriting. 
For organization of a fire insurance company. 


Engineers Waterworks Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 24 (letter of notification) $275,000 4% debentures 
due 1971. Underwriters—C. C. Collings & Co., and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $101. Proceeds 
for purchase of additional water properties or their 
securities and for other corporate purposes. 


Field & Stream Publishing Co., N. Y. (7/8-12)) 


June 19 filed 58,800 shares ($2 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York, heads 
underwriters. Offering—Shares will be offered pub- 
licly. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being 
sold by four stockholders. 


Films Inc., New York (7/22-26) 


June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A sock and 
100,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock. Each share 
of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 shares of 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered publicly. 
At $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
pose funds, will be used for production of educational 
ilms. 


@ Fiorida Dairies Co., Miami, Fla. 


July 1 (letter of notification) 44,272 shares of no par 
commen stock. Offering—Price, $3 a share. No un- 
derwriters. For improvement of bottling plant, dairy 
farm and for working capital. 


Florida Public Utilities Co., W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
June 12 filed an unspecified number of shares of 
common stock (par $3). Underwriters—Starkweather 
& Co., New York, and Clement A. Evans and Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. Offering—The shares will be offered to the 
public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares being 
registered are owned by J. L. Terry, President, who will 
receive net proceeds. Business—Public utility. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York (7/22-26) 

May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to 
public $3.50 per share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
for the purchase of six land planes, ten flying boats, re- 
conditioning of flying boats and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Company was incorporated on March 9, 1946, to 
operate as a charter air carrier. 


Forest City Mfg. Co., St. Louis (7/17) 
June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 
fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $11.25 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


@® Franklin Mining Co., Denver, Colo. 

June 28 (letter of notification) 42,075 shares of $1 par 
common stock. Offering price, $1 a share for 17,075 
shares and $1.25 a share on 25,000 shares. Underwriters 
—William A. Condon and Investment Supervisors, Inc., 
both of Denver. Proceeds—For mine development. 


® Frontier Refining Co., Denver, Colo. (7/16) 
June 27 filed $100,000 of 4%% first mortgage bonds, 
due 1951; 3,500 shares ($100 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 15,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts & Co., Denver. Offering—The bonds 
and preferred stock will be offered to the public, but 
the common stock initially will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to present stockholders at $11 a share at the rate 
of 12 shares for each 100 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares of common will be offered publicly. Price— 
The bonds will be sold at $101; preferred at $100 a share, 
and unsubscribed shares of common at $11 a share. 
Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $575,000 will be 
added to working capital. Business—Refining crude 
petroleum and distributing petroleum products. 


Gatineau Power Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


May 27 filed $45,000,000 series C and $10,000,000 series 
D first mortgage bonds, due 1970 and $9,500,000 of sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1961. Underwriters—To be 
decided by competitive bidding. Possible bidders in~ 
clude The First Boston Corp.; Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mellon Securities Corp. Proceeds 
—Refunding. Bids Invited — Bids will be received at 
company’s office, Room 1700, 360 St. James St., West, 
Montreal, P. Q., up to 11 a.m. (EDST) July 9, for the 
purchase of $45,000,000 bonds Series C, $10,000,000 bonds 
Series D and $9,500,000 debentures, the interest rates to 
be specified in the bids. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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@® Gellman Manufacturing Co., Rock Island, Hl. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 14,755 shares of common. 
Offering price, at market. Underwriter—Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—For capital expen- 
ditures. 


General Builders Supply Corp., N. Y. (7/8-12) 
May 31 filed 40,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25) and 170,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—Allen & Co. Offering— 
11,238 shares of new preferred will be offered in ex- 
change to holders of $7 cumulative (no par) preferred 
stock on basis of one share of old preferred for 4.6 shares 
ef new preferred. Remaining 28,762 shares of preferred 
and all the common shares will be sold to underwriters 
who will offer them to the public $25 and $4 a share, 
wespectively. Of the common being offered, the com- 
pany is selling 100,000 shares and 12 stockholders are 
selling 70,000 shares. Cértain warrant holders of com- 
pany have agreed to sell to underwriters warrants for 
purchase, during a period of four years, of 40,000 shares 
of common. Proceeds—Approximately $950,000 will be 
added to working capital. 


Great Lakes Plating Co., Chicago (7/15-19) 
June 17 filed 130,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriters—Dempsey & Co., which owns and is sell- 
ing the shares being registered, will select the under- 
writers and may include itself in the underwriting group. 
Offering—Of the total, 115,000 shares will be sold to 
underwriters for resale to the public, and 15,000 shares 
are to be offered to certain officers, directors and key 
employees of the company. Price—Price of the 115,000 
shares by amendment. Price of the 15,000 shares to 
certain employees, $6.20 a share. 


@® Greens Ready Built Homes Inc., Rockford, III. 
(7/22) 

July 2 filed 350,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriters—R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Price, 
$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used 
partly for working capital and to pay for production 
equipment now being acquired by the company. Busi- 
mess—Company was incorporated April 16, 1946, and 
expects to start volume production of prefabricated 
houses this month. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabis‘on-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
img—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock-is being of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 


® Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(7/29-31) 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. Business— 
Operation of nine retail women’s and misses’ apparel 
stores in California. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


@® Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., New York (7/17) 
June 28, 1946 filed 20,000 shares of 444% ($25 par) cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 33,884 shares 
($1 par) commen stock. Undrewriters—Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Offering—Company is selling the preferred 
shares and stockholders are selling the common shares. 
Price—$25 a share of preferred. Price for the common 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds to the com- 
pany will be added to general funds. Company will use 
about $41,200 for redemption of class A stock not ex- 
changed under its recapitalization plan and about $150,- 
000 to finance the newly organized “Non-Fiction Book 
Club, Inc.” Business—Publishing house. 


® Homestake Silver-Lead Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares (10c par) 
common stock. Offering price, 12% cents a share. Un- 
derwriter—Richard K. Fudge, Wallace, Idaho. Proceeds 
—For mine development. 


Hoving Corp., New York (7/15) 

June 20 filed 495,700 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—-Blyth & Co., Inc., New York, heads the 
underwriters. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Of the 
proceeds, the company expects to use about $8,079,000 
for the purchase from Atlas Corp. of 64,744 shares of 
common stock of Bonwit Teller & Co. and remaining 
proceeds will be added to general funds for use in an 
expansion program. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Hil. 
June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 


® Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. 
(7/17) 

June 28, filed 309,716 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters — Gottron, Russell & Co., Cleveland, and 
Goshia & Co., Toledo. Offering—Of the total, 137,515 
shares will be offered to the public and 172,201 shares 
will be offered for exchange to first preferred stockhold- 
ers on a share for share basis. Unsubscribed shares will 
be offered to the public. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Net proceeds will be used to redeem 57,128 shares of 
second preferred stock at $17.20 a share and to redeem 
shares of first preferred stock not converted into com- 
mon prior to the redemption date. Business—Manu- 
facturing of locomotive and wrecking cranes. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago (7/9) 


May 21 filed 145,834 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. Offering—Company 
is offering 131,769 shares to present common stockhold- 
ers of record June 24 and holders of stock purchase 
warrants for subscription at the rate of one common 
share for each five shares held. Rights expire July 8. 
Price, $32.50 per share. Underwriters will purchase un- 
subscribed shares plus an additional 65 shares. The re- 
maining 14,000 shares of common stock will be offered 
to “ceriain officers and employees.” Proceeds—Con- 
struction and equipment. For details see issue of May 23. 


@® International Paper Co., New York (7/17) 


June 28, 1946 filed 27,500 shares ($15 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—The shares 
being registered are the estimated maximum to be dis- 
tributed as part consideration for acquisition of Scharff- 
Koken, St. Louis, Mo., which manufactures fibre shipping 
containers. The latter company will distribute the stock 
to its stockholders and liquidate. 


Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., Maple 
Heights, Ohio (7/9-10) 

May 31 filed 50,228 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50), 4% series (convertible prior to April 1, 1956) 
and 550,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Stocks will be of- 
fered to public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Will 
be added to working capital. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. (7/25) 


June 18, filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Mellon Securities Corp. Offering— 
New preferred will be offered in exchange, on a share 
for share basis, for company’s outstanding shares of 
434% cumulative preferred. Unexchanged. shares. will 
be offered to the public. Price—By amendment: Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem unex- 
changed shares of old preferred at $107.50. 


@ Koppitz-Melchers, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


June 25 (letter of notification) 128,697 shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered to present shareholders. Offer- 
ing price, $1 a share. No underwriting. Proceeds— 
To make repairs and additions to present plant for pur- 
pose of increasing the brewery’s canacity. 


@® Kungsholm Baking Co., Inc., Chicago (7/16) 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Undrwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago. Offering 
—To public at $9 a share. Proceeds—Company will use 
part of the net proceeds to acquire the assets of Century 
Biscuit Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Of the remaining pro- 
ceeds it will use $125,000 to purchase two ovens, about 
$70,000 to pay off mortgages and bank loans, and the 
balance for working capital. Business—Manufacture of 
cookies. 


Le Roi Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (7/10) 


June 17, filed 40,000 shares of 442% ($50 par) cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock. Underwriters—Wis- 
consin Co, Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be added to general funds. For details see 
issue of June 20. 


® Lime Cola Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. (7/17) 
June 28, 1946 filed 225,006 shares (10 cent par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Newburger and Hano, Philadel- 
phia, and Kobbe Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
—$5.50 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$1,018,000 will be added to working capital. The com- 
pany plans to use part of the funds for construction of a 
bottling plant in Montgomery. Business—Manufacturer 
of carbonated, non-alcuholic beverage. 


® Liquid Conditioning Corp. of New York (7/22) 
July 3 filed 70,600 shares ($10 par) class A common 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Price, 
$10 a share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to pay 
for its temporary quarters in New York, for furniture 
and fixtures, equipment and other corporate purposes. 
Business—Company was organized May 6, 1946, and its 


principal business will consist of the manufacturing 
of equipment and materials used for conditioning of 
water and other liquids. 


Loew Drug Co., Inc., Corpus Christi, Texas 
(7/10) 

June 21 (letter of notification) 54,000 shares ($5 par) 
30c cumulative dividend preferred stock on behalf of 
the company and 54,000 shares of 10c par common stock 
on behalf of stockholders. Offering price, $5.50 a unit 
consisting of one share of preferred and one share of 
common. Underwriters— First Colony Corp., and 
Childs, Jeffries and Thorndike, Inc. Proceeds to the 
company will be used for general corporate purposes. 


Mada Yellowknife Goid Mines, Ltd., Toronto 


June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40c), 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment. 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. Business—Exploring and developing gold 
mining properties. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 


June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth. & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Proceeds—The shares 
are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas Co., 
parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


@ Maiestic Radio and Television Corp., St. Charles, 
Hi. 


June 28 (letter of notification) a sufficient number of 
company’s common shares to total $100,000 being offered 
by E. A. Tracey, President of the company Orfering— 
Price at market. Underwriter—-Kobbe, Gearhart & Co, 
Proceeds—Go to the selling stockholder. 


® Mar-Tex Realization Corp., Dallas, Texas 


June 28 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock. Offering—Price, $2 a share. No underwriting. 
Proceeds — For expansion and purchase of additional 
properties. 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore (7/29) 


May 29 filed 239,940 shares ($10:par) cumulative prior 
preferred stock and 479,880 shares ($5 par) convertible 
preferred stock. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Broth- 
ers, and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. Offering— 
Stocks ini-ially will be offered for sabscription to pres- 
ent common stockholders in ratio of one share of cumu- 
lative preferred for each 3'4 shares of common held and 
one share of convertible preferred for each 125 shares of 
common held. Subscription price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds will be used to pay entire indebt- 
edness of Maryland Holding Co., Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Menasco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 
(7/23) 


May 17 filed 370,000 shares of common stock. Under~ 
writers—Sutro & Co., and G. Brashears & Co. Offer- 
ing—Stock is being offered to shareholders of record 
July 1 in ratio of two new shares for each five shares 
held at $4 per share. Rights expire July 22. Un- 
subscribed shares to be offered to public by under- 
writers at not less than $4.75 nor more than $10. 
Proceeds—To repay unsecured bank loans; to pay first 
instalment on purchase of plant from RFC; balance to 
be added to working capital. 


Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa : 
(7/22) 


June 25 filed 129,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, 
Underwriters—Stone and Webster Securities Corp. Of- 
fering—To be offered io the public. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds go to three stockholders 
who are selling the shares. 


@® Metaline & Pine Creek Consol. Mining Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

June 24 (letter of notification) 750,000 shares of com- 

mon. Offering price, 20 cents a share. Underwriter— 

E. J. Gibson & Co., Spokane. Proceeds—For develop- 

ment of mining property, exploratory work, and for 

mining machinery. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 


June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co, 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 334% series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and interest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 342% serial de« 
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bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


® Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(7/16) 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit. Offering— 
To be offered publicly at $8.25 a share. Proceeds—Esti- 
mated net proceeds ($685,500) will be used as follows: 
About $130,000 to purchase additional facilities from 
Defense Plant Corp.; approximately $102,000 te expand 
the company’s fabricating division; about $100,000 for 
expansion of precision casting division; about $60,000 for 
purchase of. tools and patterns and to increase inventory 
for stainless pipe-fitting business, and the remainder for 
increasing inventory of stainless steel-rolled products, 
expansion of warehouse division and for working capital. 
Business—Operation of divisions for steel casting, alloy 
casting, fabrication, warehouse and precision casting. 


@ Midvale Mining Co., Seattie, Wash. 
June 21 (letter of notification) 1,690,000 shares of 5-cent 
par non-assessable common. Offering price, 5 cents a 


anate- No underwriting. Proceeds—For mine develop- 
ment. 


Missouri Power & Light Co. (7/10) 


May 22 filed $7,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and $4,000,000 ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock. 
Underwriters by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); The First Boston 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.: Coffin & Burr. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Co. 
(jointly). Proceeds—Principally refunding. Bids In- 
vited—Bids for the purchase of the securities will be 
received at office of Beekman & Bogue, Room 1922, 
——— Street, New York, N. Y., up to 12 noon (EDST), 
uly 10. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago (7/15) 
June 24, filed 1,304,286 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The stock 
will be offered for subscription to common stockholders 
of record on July 18, at the rate of one share for each 
four shares held. Price—$50 a share. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds, estimated at $64,876,228, will be added to the 
company's general resources. 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 

June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
constitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common, 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. 


Murphy Chair Co., Qwensboro, Ky. (7/10) 
June 21 filed 136,877 shares ($1 par) common s‘ock. 
Underwriters—The Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., and Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, heads underwriters. 
Price, $5.25 a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds to 
the company, amounting to $147,711, it will use $65,000 
to reimburse its treasury or make further expenditures 
in the rehabilitation and expansion of a new chair plant 
formerly used by its now dissolved subsidiary, Murphy 
Box Co., and for machinery and equipment for the plant. 
It will apply $35,000 for construction of a warehouse 
and the remaining proceeds as working capital. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. (7/8-12) 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of outstanding 434% pre- 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. 


® National Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. (7/17) 

June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, 


will be used to purchase new Douglas DC-6 airplanes. 
Business—Air transportation. 


@ National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. (7/29) 


June 28 filed 28,960 shares of 44% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par) and 212,200 shares of common stock 
($1 par). Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., and Bosworth Chanute Loughridge & Co. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are outstanding and 
are being sold by stockholders. Business—The company 
was organized May 4, last, for purpose of manufacturing 
alfalfa meal. It acquired the properties, assets and busi- 
ness of the Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co. 
ait co of Ralston Purina Co. and Pecos Valley Alfalfa 
Oo. 


@ National By-Products Inc., Des Moines, lowa 
July 1 (letter of notification) 1,200 shares ($1 par) com- 
mon stock being offered by E. J. Lindhart, President of 
the company. Offering—-Price, $41 a share. Under- 
writers—Brailsford & Co., Chicago. Proceeds—Go to 
the selling stockholder. 


National Cellulose Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
May 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
with warrants to purchase 20,000 shares of common. 
Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public at $6 a share. The warrants 
will be sold on the basis of one warrant for each 10 
shares of common purchased. Proceeds—Estimated net 





July 8, 1946 


Reset Cae: -..ccstoctcwennd Preferred and Common 
Fieid & Stream Publishing Co... .---~-- Common 
General Builders Supply Corp.__-_-- Pfd. and Com. 
Reirphy.. (6. ©.) Coie. cocsnaumaaenen. Common 


July $, 1946 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 11:30 a.m. (EDST)__Bonds 


AE ae ak ee iS ae Be Common 
See BING. ee Se oe Ee oe Common 
Int. Minerals & Chemicals Corp.._.------ Commen 


Jack & Heintz Precision Industries__Pfd. and Com. 
‘July 10, 1946 


Bent ive Péeda O60. ccusknnoddbaenene Preferred 
meee OOP, oi. s kale Preference 
ee Tet. Co... 2 oo. cacwiieunkavecneeeeee Preferred 
Lew. Bren Oe... -ccicicotionnn Preferred and Common 
Missouri P. & L. Co. 12 Noon (EDST)-_-_Bds. & Pfd. 
Murpliy Chair Co... ......... a ee be Common 
North American Car Corp.__------------ Preferred 
en Ck. ni ie Bia iene Preferred 


Portland Gas & Coke Co., 11:30 a.m. (EDST)-Bonds 
July 11, 1946 


Pere Marquette Ry._.......-------- Equipt. Trusts 
Bame Cable Gags oi «citi neelitacwnn Preferred 
Wyandotte Hotel Co.____------ Debs. and Common 
July 12, 1946 
Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, Inc.__----- Pfd. and Com. 
Stiratiord Pen Cerii.c «can ditiestiea we ieots Common 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. _-~--- Preferred 
July 15, 1946 
Arkansas Western Gas Co._------------- Common 
Columbia Aircraft Products, Inc._._----- Preferred 
Great Lekes Plating Coé.is. 2... ..-.. Common 
SIE NO ews non Un tains erent a eabiieita do babel Common 
Montgomery Ward & Co._..------~------- Common 
Neville Island Glass Co.___--- Class A and Common 
SE 8 & See Preferred and Common 
i EE i SPR Pi ERS, Commcn 
at sells celina Preferred 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd__------- Capital Stock 
U. S. Spring & Bumper Co.__------- Pfd. and Com. 
July 16, 1946 
American Broadcasting Co. Inc._--------- Common 
Frontier Refining Co.__-_Bonds, Pref. and Common 
Kungsholm Baking Co._---+------------- Common 
Michigan Steel Casting Co.__...--------- Common 
National Dairy Products Co.__----------- Common 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. ---.-------- Common 





New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 








July 17, 1946 
Acme Electric Corp.c.cbesan---........-- Common 
American Home Products Corp.__--_-- Capital Stock 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines_________-- Common 
Commonwealth Aviation Corp.__Preferred & Com. 
Container Corp. of America__-_-~--~-- Capital Stock 
Forest City Manufacturing Co..___------- Common 
Holt (Henry) & Co. Inc.___--~- Pref. and Common 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp.___._.-------- Common 
International Paper Co..........--------- Common 
Lee Cele Ge. on ve ccaneed dn ncdbleien don Common 
National Airlines Inc... ....~. eke cue Common 
Northwestern P. S. Co.__-- Bonds, Pref. & Common 
Ge ee GA. ciaiweelockstideccsnole Capital Steck 
Reeves Browiers Ie... 2. ens Ll Common 
Seagram (Jos. E.) & Sons___---------. Debentures 
Tee. Ge ohaca ts cadet nemounnsu Common 
Yonkers El. Lt. & Power Co..-.-.---------- Bonds 

¢ July 19, 1946 
Consolidated Retail Stores Corp.___-~--~- Preferred 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund_-_-_-_-_- Capital Stock 

July 22, 1946 
American Research & Devel. Corp.__-_--- Common 
Black Hills Pwr. & Lt. Co.__---~ Pref. and Common 
F Bee BO. cincitiwecmeieniededl _._Class A and Common 
FIFE Pe. Be cctke atin meviedernd Common 
Greens Ready Built Homes Inc.___--_---- Common 
Liquid Conditioning Corp.___---- Class A Common 
Meredith Publishing Co.______-------_--- Common 
Nugents National Stores Inc.____-------~_- Common 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills_-_-_-_-- Preferred 
State Street Exchange... _..20...-.. 2. Bonds 


July 23, 1946 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
ph RL th 3. g RRS eee Preferred 


Menasco Manufacturing Co.___----------- Common 
July 25, 1946 

Regere Ce.. icdasnongsesnensnen ee Preferred 

punter Oi Cor....< <n«ncneeane Debs. and Common 
July 29, 1946 

Maryiend Casualty Gauss. -ccnckccdcans Preferred 

Nat'l Alfalia Denydrating & Mill. Co.__Pfd. & Cem. 

Newport Electric Corp... 24..-5-.-- Preferred 
July 30, 1946 

Seeeadl, TE: .. cncdadne bile ebtiee Common 
August 1, 1946 

Sardik Food Products Corp.__------- Capital Stock 
August 4, 1946 

Faectsic Aute. LAG Gis nn connnsedenstinen Commen 








proceeds of $1,020,000 will be used to pay off $61,000 of 
loans, to purchase plant and equipment at an estimated 
cost of $751,620 and the balance as additional working 
capital. 


@ National Dairy Products Corp., N. Y. (7/16) 


June 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—No underwriters. Offering—The stock is re- 
served for issuance to key employees of the company 
and its subsidiaries as provided under the company’s 
employees’ shares purchase plan. Since adoption of the 
plan in 1944, the company said privileges to purchase 
stock have been granted for a total of 227,950 shares. 
The privileges expire in May, 1954. Price to be deter- 
mined by directors. Proceeds—To be added to working 
capital. Business—A holding company whose operating 
subsidiaries are engaged in manufacture of diversified 
lines of dairy products. 


Neville Island Glass Co., Inc., Pittsburgh (7/15) 


June 3 filed 60,000 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
60,000 shares of common stock (par 10c). Underwriters 
—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc.; Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
and Buckley Brothers. Offering—Stocks will be offered 
to the public in units of one share of class A and one 
share of common at $10.10 a unit. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds, together with $700,000 to be realized from the 
sale of series A and B bonds, will be used for construc- 
tion of a plant on Neville Island (near Pittsburgh) and 
for equipment. Any remaining proceeds will go into 
working capital. 


Newport (R. I.) Electric Corp. (7/29) 


June 25, filed 7,732 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. Offering—Shares initially will be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders in ratio of 0.13 shares of 
preferred for each share of common held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to public through the underwrit- 
ers. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Refunding. 


North American Car Corp., Chicago (7/10-11) 


June 14 filed 36,000 shares $2 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan 
& Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Of the net pro- 
ceeds, $1,000,000 will be issued as a loan to a new sub- 
sidiary whose name tentatively is Illinois Refrigerator 
Car Co.; $200,000 to reimburse the company’s treasury 
for its original investment in the capital stock of the 
new subsidiary. Company has purchased the entire out- 


standing shares of common of North Western Refrigera- 
tor Line Co. for $3,600,000. North Western will be 
dissolved and Illinois will assume all of its assets and 
liabilities and change name to North Western Refrigera- 
tor Line Co. New company will issue serial notes im 
the amount of $3,600,000; borrow the $1,000,000 from 
the parent companys redeem $1,163,843 of equipment 
trust certificates originally issued by predecessor and 
pay off its current bank loans amounting to $3,600,000. 
Business—Leasing tank and refrigerator cars on a rental 
and mileage basis. 


@ Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(7/17) 

June 28 filed 275,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Lehman Brothers, 
and Riter & Co. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Offering—Holders of company’s 
$5 series cumulative preferred stock will be offered the 
right to exchange their shares for new preferred on @ 
share for share basis plus a cash adjustment. Shares 
of new preferred not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. Price to be determined by competitive 
bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem 
unexchanged shares of old preferred at $110 a share, 
Business—Public utility. 


@ Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, S. BD. 
(7/17) 

June 28 filed $5,275,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
26,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 110,000 shares of $3 par common, Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; A. G, 
Becker & Co., Inc., and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offer- 
ing—Securities will be sold at competitive bidding. The 
offerings are in connection with a recapitalization plem 
of the company in which holders of old preferred stock 
will be offered the right to exchange a maximum ef 
26,000 shares for new preferred, on a share for share 
basis, plus a cash adjustment. Price to be determined 
by competitive bidding. Proceeds—Estimated net pro- 
ceeds of $10,021,000 will be used with other funds for 
redemption of $5,276,000 of first mortgage 4% bonds, 
due 1970, at 105% %, and for redemption of unexchanged 
shares of old preferred. Business-—Public utiltiy. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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(Continued from page 121) 
Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., N. Y. (7/22-26) 


June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company, estimated at $350,200, will be ap- 
plied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement of out- 
Standing preferred stock; $41,649 to purchase 100% of 
the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000 for other 
corporate purposes. 


Oberman & Co., Jefferson City, Mo. (7/15-16) 
June 21 filed 80,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 75,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York, principal underwriter. Offering—To be 
offered publicly. Price, $10 a share for preferred and 
$6 a share for common. Proceeds—Of the $1,055,000 
estimated net proceeds, the company will use approxi- 
mately $189,000 to retire its 1,890 shares of $6 cumula- 
tive preferred stock and about $300,250 to retire mort- 
Zage notes. The balance.will be used for general cor- 
porate purposes. 


® Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York (7/17) 

June 28, 1946 filed 232,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Wnderwriters— F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 
Shares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 stock- 
holders. Of the total 225,000 shares will be offered pub- 
licly and the remaining 7,500 shares are being offered 
by A. L. Mailman, one of the selling stockholders, to all 
salaried employees of the company and _ subsidiaries. 
Price by amendment. Business—Manufacture of safety 
razor blades and cutlery, 


Pan American Airways Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
June 21 filed an unspecified number of shares ($2.50 
par) capital stock, issuable upon exercise of stock pur- 
chase warrants. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offer- 
ing—For issuance on exercise of stock purchase war- 
ranis. Price: The stock purchase warrants evidence the 
right to purchase capital stock of the company at $18 a 


ae to Dec. 30, 1947. Proceeds—To be added to general 
unds, 


® Pan American Mining and Developing Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

June 28 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 25 cent 

par common. Offering—Price, $1 a share. Underwrit- 

er—Kay L. Stoker, Salt Lake City. Proceeds—For se- 


curing title and testing of newly acquired placer prop- 
erty and other expenses. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia (7/10) 
June 20 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock, 
series A. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York, heads underwrivers. Offering—To be offered pub- 


licly. Price, by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
will be added to cash funds. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 512% cumulative 
income debentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
gating $8,000,000. For details see issue of May 16. 


Portiand Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ore. 


June 11! filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1976. Underwriters—To be decided by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire long-term debt, etc. Bids Invited— 
Bids will be received at 2 Rector Street, New York, 
Room 2033, up to 11:30 a.m. (EDST) July 10, the inter- 
est rate to be specified in the bid. 


Portiand (Ore.) Transit Co. 


June 14 filed $1,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 
June 1, 1966, and 200,000 shares of common stcck (par 
$1); also an additional 128,750 common shares for con- 
version of debentures. Underwriters—First California Co.; 
Scherck, Richter & Co.; Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Proceeds—To complete payment 
of purchase price for the capital stock of Portland Trac- 
tion Co. and the properties of the Interurban Railway 
Division of Portland Electric Power Co., working capital 
etc. Offering prices by amendment. ‘ 


@ Potomac Properties, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred ($100 par) and 2,000 shares of 


common ($5 par). Offering price, $550 a unit con- 
sisting of 5 shares of preferred and 10 shares of com- 
mon. No underwriting. For purchase of equipment and 
land for real estate development, housing projects and 
operation of real estate brokerage office. 


Prestole Corp., Toledo, Ohio 


June 12 filed 22,500 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—Ball, Burge & Kraus, 
Cleveland, and Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co., Detroit. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of estimated ($477,000) net 
proceeds, company will use $163,192 as balance of pur- 
chase price of assets and business of Prestole Division 
of Detroit Harvester Co.; $50,000 for inventories of Pres- 


tole division; $63,400 as additional cost of plant at 
Toledo, Ohio, and remaining proceeds for purchase and 
installation of additional machinery and equipment and 
working capital. 


@ Price and Rankin, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

June 28 (letter of notification) 150 shares of no par 
common stock. Offering—Price, $100 a share. No un- 
derwriting. Proceeds—For corporate expenses, 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York (7/16) 
June 18 filed 670,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Atlas Corp., 
owner of 1,329,020 shares of common of RKO (approxi- 
mately 35%) on May 31, is selling 650,000 shares of the 
total offering and will receive proceeds from _ these 
shares. The balance of 20,000 shares are to be purchased 
from the company by underwriters through the acqui- 
sition and exercise of option rights granted two company 
officials. The company will receive $160,000 from the 
exercise of the option rights which will be added to 
working capital. 


@® Reeves Brothers, Inc., New York (7/17) 


June 28 filed 398,819 shares of common stock (par 50c). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Inc. for 383,819 shares, the balance (15,000 
shares) to be offered by company to certain officers and 
employees. Of the stock to be offered by the under- 
writers, 55,000 shares are to be purchased from the com- 
pany and 328,819 shares are to be purchased from cer- 
tain stockholders. 


@ Reiter-Foster Oil Corp., New York 


June 27 (letter of nctification) 54,600 shares of 50 cents 
par common stock. Offering—Price, $1 a share. Un- 
derwriter—The Federal Corp., N. Y. Proceeds — For 
working capital. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 


May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Reported Allen & Co., probable under- 
writer. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds to the company will be added to working 
capital. 


® Rheem Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
(7/15) 

June 26, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Company 
will sell 130,000 shares to the public through the under- 
writers and 70,000 shares to Bethlehem Steel Co. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds ($6,- 
500,000) will be used to replace working capital, pur- 
chase and cunstruct new buildings, purchase new equip- 
ment and machinery, for investment and to augment 
working capital. Business—Manufacture of steel prod- 
ucts including steel containers and household and gen- 
eral utility products. 


@® Riverside and Dan River Cotton Millis, Inc., 
Danville, Va. (7/22) 

July 2, 1946 filed 50,900 shares of 442% cumulative pre- 
fered stock ($190 par). Underwriters—Scott and String- 
fellow, Richmond, Va. Offering — New preferred will 
be offered in exchange for shares of the company’s out- 
standing 6% preferred, on a share for share basis. Such 
holders also will receive a $5 cash payment and accrued 
dividends on the old preferred. It is expected that un- 
subscribed shares will be sold to underwriters for public 
offering. Price, by amendment. Business — Spinning 
and weaving cotton and synthetic fibres and the finish- 
ing of cloth. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 
June 26 filed $6,238,000 of 242% first mortgage bonds, 
series A, due 1981. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., has 
guaranteed a bid of par plus premium of $32,000. Of- 
fering-—Ronds were issued and sold by the company 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. last April 30 for Halsey’s 
own account*and not for public distribution. The price 
was 100 plus interest from April 1 to April 30, together 
with a premium of $32,000. Under the agreement com- 
pany agreed to register the bonds, and to offer the bonds 
at competitive sale. Proceeds—Refunding. 


Rome (N. Y.) Cable Corp. (7/11) 
May 29 filed 63,276 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $30). Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. Offering—Shares are offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders of record June 24 at 
rate of one share of preferred for each three shares of 
common held at $30 per share. Rights expire July 10. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used toward completion 


of a construction program and to carry larger inven- 
tories. 


Rudy Furnace Co., Dowagiac, Mich. 
June 14 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Keane & Co., Detroit. Price, $3 a share. 
Proceeds—Nei proceeds, estimated at $244,770, will be 


used to pay off bank loans of approximately $230,000 
and to increse working capital. 


@® Ryniker Hat Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 


June 26 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of class A 
stock and 500 shares of 6% preferred stock. Offering 
price, $100 a share for each. No underwriting. Pre- 
ceeds—For working capital. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., New York (8/1) 
May 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
Stock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
derwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stock- 
holders. Proceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plant, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


@® Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. (7/16) 


June 27 filed 30,000 shares of capital stock. Underwriters 
—No underwriters. Offering—To the public, at market. 
Proceeds—For investment. Business—Investment com- 
pany. 


a wer (Joseph E.) & Sons, Inc., New York 
(7/17) 

June 28, 1946 filed $50,000,000 20-year debentures, due 
1966. Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Offer- 
ing—Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, to- 
gether with other funds, will be used to redeem $50,000,- 
000 20-year 314% debentures, due 1965, at 105%. Busi- 
ness— Distillery of various brands of whiskies and gins, 


® Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 


June 28, 1946 the savings and profit sharing pension 
fund of Sears, Roebuck and Co. employees filed 400,000 
shares (no par) capital stock and 25,000 memberships in 
the fund. Underwriters — No underwriting. Offering — 
Shares are the estimated maximum which may be pur- 
chased by the fund for its members during a 12 months’ 
period and the memberships are the estimated maximum 
which may be offered to eligible employees during the 
period. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., New York 


March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). On- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock of record June 13 are given right to 
subscribe at $4 per share to new common shares at a 
rate of one share of common for each two shares of any 
stock held. Rights expire at 3 p.m. July 2. Proceeds— 
Purchase of additional machinery and equipment for 
modernization of present facilities, ete. For details see 
issue of April 4. 


@® Shackleton Piano Co., Louisville, Ky. 

June 26 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($10 par) 
common to be offered for subscription to present stock- 
holders. Offering price, $10 a share. No underwriting. 
For expansion of business. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp., New York (7/15-19) 
June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred siock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tionxzof outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted in‘o common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
tory amounting to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. 


“Spiegel, Inc., Chicago (7/30) 

Ju#® 19 filed a maximum of 329,580 shares of common 
stoék (par $2). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co., 
Chiéago. Offering—The shares will be offered for sub- 
scription to common stockholders at the rate of %th of 
a share for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
offered to the public. Price—By amendment. Proceeds 
—$3,050,000 to pay off short-term bank loans; $1,400,000 
to acquire all of the capital stock of a corporation own- 
ing and operating a large home-furnishing store; $750,000 
to pay the annual instalment on its 24%% serial notes; 
balance, working capital. 


@ State Street Exchange, Boston, Mass. (7/22) 
July 1, 1946 filed $1,750,000 second mortgage 4% nen- 
cumulative income bonds, due 1961. Underwriters— 
Roggr W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Charles ‘F. 
Ayer. Offering — Company will issue $750,000 of the. 
bonds to two banks which hold two first mortgages on 
all of the company’s real estate and the remaining $1,- 
000,000 of the bonds will be offered to the company’s 
stoekholders in the ratio of one bond for each unit of 
314--shares of stock held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to underwriters. Price to stockholders $27.50 a 
share 7nd price to underwriters $26.50 a share. Company 
has.been advised by underwriters that they intend to re- 
sell the bonds to the public at some future time, if condie 
tions are favorable. Proceeds—Of the proceeds, com- 
pany wil] pay $225,000 to the two banks holding its mort- 
gages ana the balance will be retained for necessary re- 
pairs to its real estate. Business — Owns and operates 
lands and buiidings in Boston. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ontario, Can. 
(7/15-19) 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to publie by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added te 
the general funds and will be available for general 
zorporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 
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Sterling Electric Motors, Inc. ‘ 
May 27 filed $500,000 15-year 5% sinking fund “deben- 


- tures, due 1961, and 29,709 shares common s.ock (par 


$1). Underwriters—Maxwell, Marshall & Co. Offering 
—Debentures will be sold to public at $1,000 each and 
common at $3.50 a share. Each $1,000 of debentures will 
have attached a detachable stock purchase warrant for 
purchase of 100 common shares. In addition, four stock- 
holders of the company will sell to the principal under- 
writer warrants for 19,591 common shares at 7 cents a 
warrant. Preceeds—To finance cons-ruction of addi- 
tional factory building; purchase equipment and machine 


. tools; retire current bank loans and working capital, etc. 


Stratford Pen Corp. (7/12) 


June 5 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—First Colony Corp. Proceeds—To selling 


‘stockholders. Offering—Price to public, $9% per share. 


Of above, 5,000 shares are reserved for employees at 
‘$8.65 per share. 


Sunray Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. (7/25) 


June 24 filed $20,000,000 20-year debentures, due 1966, 
and 1.000,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Under- 
writers are headed by Eastman, Dillon & Co. Offering— 


‘To be offered to the public. Price, by amendment. Pro- 


ceeds—Company will use $25,500,000 of the net proceeds 


‘to retire 255,000 shares of 4%% cumulative series A 


preferred stock at $100 a share and $13,029,250 to re- 
deem $12,350,000 of 15-year 334% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1959, at 105%. The remaining proceeds will 
be used to reimburse its treasury for expenditures to 


“be made in redemption of its 44% preferred on July 17 
at $41.50 a share plus accrued dividends. 


-@ Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (7/17) 


June 28, 1946 filed 25,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., and A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons, Offering price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds go to the Columbia Terminals Co. which 
owns 108,487 shares of the company’s outstanding com- 
mon. Business—Manufacture of truck-trailers. 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


June 20 filed 59,505 shares of common stock (par $2) of 
shares filed 45,905 are being sold on behalf of company 
and 13,600 on behalf of three stockholders. Underwriter 
—Cruttenden & Co. Proceeds—For plant additions, 


improvements, etc., redemption of 6% preferred stock 
and working capital. 


Transwestern Royalty Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
June 25, filed 75,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock and 
subscription warrants for the stock. Underwriters—No 
‘underwriters. Offering—The stock will be offered for 
‘subscription to holders of capital stock of Transwestern 
Oil Co. at ra‘e of one share of Transwestern Royalty 
stock for each 10 shares of Transwestern Oil stock held. 
Price—$12 a share. Proceeds—$750,000 to repay a 
bank loan; balance for working capital. 


aa —- Loan & Discount Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
a. 


June 27 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 4% de- 
bentures. Offering price, 100%. No underwriting. To 
liquidate existing obligations and to invest in business. 


® Tung-Glow Mining Corp., Reno, Nev. 


June 25 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Offering price, $1 a share. No under- 
writing. Proceeds—For purchase of machinery and 
equipment and mining operation. 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. (7/12) 
May 14 filed 50,000 shares of convertible preferred stock. 
Cumulative dividend, $3.50 per annum ( par $100). Under- 
writers—Allen & Co. Offering—Prior preferred stock- 
holders are given privilege of exchanging such shares 
for shares of new convertible preferred stock at rate 
of four shares of prior preferred for one share of con- 
vertible preferred with a cash adjustment on or before 
July 11. Convertible preferred not issued under the ex- 
change offer will be sold to underwriters and offered 


to public at $100 per share. For details see issue of 
May 19. 


United States Spring & Bumper Co., Los 
Angeles (7/15) 
June 24, filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 44%% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 80,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co. Of- 
fering—To be offered publicly. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use $950,000 of net proceeds to 
retire long term bank loans; $750,000 to retire short term 
loans; about $400,000 for machinery and equipment; any 
remaining to working capital. Business—Manufacture 
of automobile leaf springs, bumpers, and fender guards. 


Vacuum Concrete Corp., Philadelphia 
May 28 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price to public, $11 per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase additional equipment; to acquire assets 
of Vacuum Concrete, Inc., by retiring remaining out- 
standing stock and liquidation of its liabilities; to ex- 
pand and develop patents, and for working capital. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 
June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945. 


a Frozen Foods Co., Inc., Watsonville, 
alif. 


June 6 100,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible ($10 
par) preferred stock. Underwriter—First California Co. 
Offering—Price, $10 a share. Proceeds—Debt payment, 
new plant and equipment and working capital. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utiliiies Co. 


ite 9 Hotel Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 
June 10 filed $1,000,000 of 30-year %4% income deben- 
tures, due 1976, and 10,000 shares common stock (no 
par). Underwriters—No underwriting. The securities 
will be offered to the public through a campaign di- 
rected by the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Kans. Offering—The securities will be offered to the 
public in units consisting of one $200 debenture and 
two shares of common at $210 a unit. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with a loan, will be used for purchasing 
a site and constructing, furnishing and equipping a 
modern hotel of not less than 230 rooms. It is estimated 
the total cost will be $1,600,000. .- 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. 
Feb. 13 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Of- 
fering—Price to public 25 cents per share, United States 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


York (Pa.) County Gas Co. 
May 8 ijiled $1,700,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976. 
Will be sold at competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. Interest rate by 
amendment. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceed 
—Refunding. For details see issue of May 9. 


® Yonkers Electric Light & Power Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. (7/17) 


June 28, 1946 filed $9,000,000 of debentures, due 1976, 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman 
Ripley & Co., and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Offering 
—To the public. Price—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with other 
funds, will be used to redeem $9,515,000 of 12-year, 
342% debentures, series due 1950, at 102%. Business— 
Public utility. 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also registered 40,000 shares of common for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. Of 
40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 per 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to stock- 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold to 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offerin 

postponed indefinitely. For details see issue of Feb. 7. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Services, Inc., New York 


April 1 company was reported planning sale of 150,000 
shares of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co., 


‘New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share. 
Company’s headquarters will be located within eight 


miles of New York City. Principal business will be 
student training and charter service. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York 


June 25 stockholders approved proposal that present 
7% preferred stock be exchanged for new 4%2% issue. 


American Bosch Corp. 
April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


American Gas & Power Co. 


April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


@ American Locomotive Co., New York 


July 3 reported company shortly will present a refinanc- 
ing plan to stockholders under which the present out- 
standing 200,000 shares of 7% cumulative ($100 par) 
preferred stock will be called. The redemption funds 
will be raised by the issuance of new preferred stocks 
carrying a substantially lower dividend rate. Probable 
underwriters include Union Securities Corp.; Blyth & 


Co., Inc.; Eastman, Dillon & Co., and The First Boston 
Corp. It appears evident, however, that even with sub- 
stantial premiums to be paid in the redemption of the 
old stock, the company will be able to effect a con- 
siderable saving in preferred dividend requirements. In 
October, 1945, the company redeemed 124,601 shares of 
the 7% preferred by lot, with the funds provided by 
the sale of 400,000 additional shares of the company’s 
common stock. 
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American Overseas Airlines, Inc. 


June 25, in connection with 3-for-1 split-up of 1,000,000 
shares of capital stock to be voted on July 11, it is stated 
that the split-up is for the purpose of broadening the 
market for the corporation’s stock and thus facilitate 
the issue and sale of additional shares to provide funds 
to meet enlarged capital requirements. Probable under- 
writers, if new financing is undertaken, include Emanuel 
Deetjen & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Armour & Co., Chicago 


June 23, a recapitalization program providing for retire- 
ment of present outstanding preferred shares and elim- 
inating of arrears, involving issuance of new preferred 
stocks and the sale of additional shares of common stock 
together with the refunding of a portion of company’s 
bonded debt was announced. The plan calls for retire- 
ment of 532,996 shares of $6 prior preferred and 33,715 
shares of 7% preferred stock. To effect such retirement 
the company proposes to issue 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock, 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock and 1,355,240 additional shares of common stock, 
The new first preference stock will have a stated value 
of $100 a share. These shares will be offered to holders 
of the present $6 prior preferred at the rate of 1 4/10ths 
shares of new stock for each share of old stock. held. 
The new second preference stock also will have a stated 
value of $100 a share and will be convertible into com- 
mon “at a rate to be fixed by the board of directors 
not exceeding 5% shares of common stock for each share 
of second preference stock.” Second preference” stock, 
together with such shares of the first preference stock as 


(Continued on page 124) 
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(Continued from page 123) 
are not exchanged for the $6 prior preferred stock, will 
be sold to the public through an underwriting syndicate 
headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Net proceeds from sale of the second preference stock 
will be applied to the redemption of the unexchanged 
shares of $6 prior preferred stock and the outstanding 
Shares of 7% preferred stock. The 1,355,240 shares of 
additional common will be offered for sale to present 
common stockholders by issuance of negotiable warrants 
for:the purchase of the additional shares on a pro rata 
basis. It is contemplated that the offering price of the 
common shares to present shareholders will be below 
the market price and it is expected that the warrants 
will be traded on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Artioom Corp., Philadelphia 


July 16 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock by 300,000 shares, the new stock to be offered 
stockholders at $10 per share. Proceeds for expansion 
and working capital. Management does not anticipate 
entering into any underwriting arrangement. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 
May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
April 19 stockholders voted to split common stock 
2 for 1 and create new preferred isue of 300,000 (par 
$10) of which 150,000 shares would be issued and sold 
to finance purchase of constituent company, improve- 
ments, etc. Blyth & Co., Inc., probable underwriters. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. — 


Zune 22 it was reported that one effect of the railroad 
freight rate adjustment is expected to be a stimulation 
of bond refundings. Among the roads whose refinancing 
programs may then crystallize, the Baltimore & Ohio is 
named as a leading prospect, now that all barriers to 
the consummation of its $500,000,000 debt adjustment 
plan have been eliminated. Other portions of the debt 
now thought to be attractive possibilities for a refinanc- 
ing operation besides the $76,900,000 of first mortgage 
4s and the $67,800,000 first mortgage 5s. There are 
$37,200,000 of Southwestern Division 5% bonds, $36,800,- 
000 Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Western 4s, and $10,000,000 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division mortgage series A 4s. Prob- 
able bidders, if refunding operations crystallize, are 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. 


June 11 stockholders approved plans to retire 21,799 
shares of 6% preferred stock through exchange for new 
4% preferred, Under teniative plans, call date will be 
Oct. 1, next. 


Beam (James B.) Distilling Co. 


June 30 reported company planning some new financing 
with F.S. Yantis & Co., Chicago as probable underwriter. 


® Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


June 28 directors authorized the offering of 26,530 shares 
of common stock (par $10) to stockholders of record 
July & in ratio of 1 to 10. Formal offering expected 
July 15. Issue will not be underwritten. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
meeded. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
July 23 stockholders will vote on a plan which calls for 
increase in common stock from 300,000 shares to 600,000 
(par $1), after which a 100% stock dividend will be de- 
claied. Directors also seek approval of an additional 
issue of 14,750 shares of 4% preferred stock for which 


the present $5 preferred can be exchanged, on a share- 
for-share basis. 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 


June 26 it was reported that a refunding of the $21,- 
400,000 first mortgage 4% series A bonds of 1965 is seen 
@s a possibility. Probable bidders include Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Central Electric & Gas Co. 


June 11 stockholders voted replacement of the author- 
ized but unissued 50,000 shares ($50 par) $2.25 preferred 
stock ‘with an equal number of new no-par $2 preferred 
stock wiih a stated value of $50. Initially it is planned 
that 35,000 shares of the latter stock will be issued. 
Company plans to issue an additional 175,000 shares ($1 
par) common stock of which there are now outstanding 
797.600 shares. Proceeds of the preferred and common 
stock sales are to be used to repay a $3,000,000 bank 
loan and to augment working capital. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 

Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise supplied, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. 
May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


Chesapeake & Ojinio Ry. 


June 18 reported that probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquet.e Ry. is approved will be 
a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
C. & O., it is expected, will take steps to refinance ihe 
refunding and improvement 3's, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outs.anding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%ss, series D, 
due in 1980. At the ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
the Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds, 1994, 
is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
plans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
ay Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
nc. 


Cities Services Power & Light Co. 

June 17 it was s.:ated that with divestment by Federal 
Light & Traction Co. of its four New Mexico properties 
and merger of same into an intrastate company removed 
from SEC jurisdiction, it is anticipated that the shares 
of stock of the new company acquired by Cities Service, 
through ownership of Federal, will be sold through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Otis & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co. 


Citizens Utilities Co. ' 
June 26 reported that present plans call for interim 
borrowing from banks to effect the redemption on or 
about Sept. 1 of $4,208,000 542% bonds and for the sub- 


sequent issuance of a like amount of new lower interest 
bearing bonds. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


April 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliza- 
tion program, corporation is expected to sell approxi- 
mately $110,000,000 debentures to pay off balance of 
senior securities and provide funds for property ex- 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


® Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
July 3 company formally submitted to the New York 
Public Service Commission its plan to issue $290,000,000 
of new mortgage bonds as part of a plan to redeem 
$304,240,000 of callable mortgage bonds and debentures 
and $15,869,000 of non-callable mortgage bonds due in 
1948 and 1949—a total of $320,109,000 of long-term debt. 
The $290,000,000 of new mortgage bonds would be sold 
by bidding in three separate issues in rapid succession, 
the first two to be $100,000,000 each and the third for 
$90,000,000. After issuing the first series the company 
would then call its $179,240,000 of callable mortgage 
bonds and obtain discharge of mortgages covering $15,- 
869,000 of non-callable bonds. In another part of the 
plan the company proposes to refinance the outstanding 
2,188,890 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only), and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
June 18 company requested the SEC to approve the 
disposal of a sufficient number of common shares at 
competitive bidding to raise $20,000,000. Probable bid- 
ders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. 

Consumers, a subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., also proposes to increase the common 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares and to issue 3,623,432 
new common shares to its parent for the 1,811,716 now 
held by Commonwealth. 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 
June 20 stockholders voted to create a new issue 
of 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
redeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 


will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon. 


Continental Motors Corp., Detroit 


July 30 stockholders will vote on creating a new issue 
of 350,000 preferred shares (par $50) of which it is 
planned to offer 250,000 shares of 444% convertible pre- 
ferred. Proceeds of stock is to finance expansion and 
modernization of Muskegon plant, provide funds for 
acquisition of additional manufacturing facilities and 
working capital. Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. will be prin< 
cipal underwriters. 


® Crawford Clothes, Inc., New York 


July 1 it was reported that The First Boston Corp. 
may underwrite the offering of preferred and common 
shares in September. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 34s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Ry. 
July 8 stockholders will vote on approving recapitali- 
zation plan eliminating 30,498 $6 first preferred stock, 
series A, through issuance of $3,658,800 442% income 
debeniures. Debentures are to be offered to preferred 
stockholders in ratio of $120 par for each preferred share, 
F. S. Moseley & Co. will be underwriters. 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 


May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S, 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2%% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 


June 14 reported company, manufacturer of air coupes, 
con.emplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore 


July 26 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
capital stock from 100,000 shares to 200,000 shares (par 
$10). The new stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders pro rata at $40 per share. The U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (parent) has announced that 
it will exercise its right to subscribe to the s.ock to 
which it is entitled and has agreed to purchase at $40 
per share any new s.ock not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. 


Florida Power Corp. 


June 4 it was reported that company to meet financing 
expenditures in 1947 may find it necessary to issue addi-~ 
tional common stock if market conditions warrant it. 


Fox Metal Products, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


June 19 reported company planning sale of 99,000 shares 
of common stock through Frank C. Moore & Co. as 
underwriter. Issue is expected to be filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission shortly. Offering 
price will be $3 a share. Proceeds for expansion. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
filed at an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $5 
per share. 
® General Bronze Co., New York 


July 2 it was reported that company has under con- 
sideration the issuance of a preferred issue with W. C, 
Langley & Co. as underwriter. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 


April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares, 
Frobable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 
May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under 
writers. 


Grand Union Co. 

May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of additional 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken 
before September. The management, it is said, is now 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine what 
additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
program. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. ; 
May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin« 
eers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
their distribution to Engineers common stockholders, 
The Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
through issuance of rights. 
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Highway Safety Appliances, Inc. 


Company intends to file by notification about July 12 
25,000 shares of convertible preferred stock and 25,000 
shares of common stock. Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., will be underwriters. It is expected that the 
preferred will be offered at $6 per share and the com- 
mon at $3.75 per share. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
July 25 stockholders will vote on splitting common 
stock 2'4-for-1 and on authorizing an issue of $1,500,000 
convertible preferred stock. Probable underwriter, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Ilincis Central RR. 


May 3 it was announced that in connection with pro- 
posed bond refunding plan company proposes to sell 
$35,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds Series B. 
Proceeds would be used to retire outstanding refunding 
mortgage bonds to be called for payment Nov. 1 at 107%. 
Probable bidders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


@ Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


July 21 company has filed a recapitalization plan with SEC 
pursuant to Section (11) E of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. The plan differs in one essential from the 
financing application filed with the Commission last 
April. It calls for complete cancellation of the interest 
held in the company by its statutory parents, North 


American Co. and North American Light & Power Co.: 


These holdings comprise stock, dividend arrears certifi- 
cates, Central Terminal Co. notes and warrants to pur- 
chase an additional 300,000 Illinois Power common shares. 
The plan follows the financing application in providing 
for issuance of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock to raise 
funds for paying off the $11,596,680 of dividend arrears 
certificates and in calling the existing $24,175,000 pre- 
ferred stock for redemption in order to force its con- 
version into common on a basis of two shares for one. 
An underwriting will be arranged for the conversion in 
order to sel! the amount of common stock needed to pay 
off the preferred not tendered for conversion. Probable 
underwriters include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 
April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 3%s due May 1, 1970, with 
new lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


@ International Dress Co. 


June 26 it was reported that company is planning some 
new financing. Otis & Co. reported as probable under- 
writer. 


Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 


May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com- 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number of 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 


May 31 reported company probably will replace out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
securities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


Kurman Electronic Corp. 


Company, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
clocks, is reported planning the sale of 90,000 shares of 
common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. An addi- 
tional 7,500 shares would be sold for account of N. S. 
Kurman, President. Price $3 per share. 


Lakeside Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee 


June 26 reported stockholders have been asked to ap- 
prove a plan of recapitalization, which includes the issu- 
ance of 16,000 shares ($25 par) $1.16 dividend cumula- 
tive preferred stock, a total of $400,000. There will be 
outstanding, 255,000 shares of $1 par common stock. This 
will represent the first time the company, manufacturer 
of pharmaceuticals, has made any public offering. The 
issue will be handled by Loewi & Co., Milwaukee. 


Metal Forming Corp. 


May 29 filing of letter of notification expected in near 
future of 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
sold for the account of certain stockholders. First Col- 
ony Corp., is to be underwriter. Stock expected to be 
offered at $7.50 per share. 


Michigan Gas Storage Co. 


June 14 company, a recently organized corporation pro- 
viding summer storage of natural gas developed in 
Michigan, requested the SEC for authority to issue 
200,000 shares ($100 par) common stock. Company noti- 
fied the SEC it intends to sell 60,000 shares of stock to 
Consumers Power Co., partly in exchange for properties 
and partly for cash at par value, and 20,000 to Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. for $2,000,000. The remaining 
120,000 shares would be held in reserve for issuance 
from time to time as the company requires additional 
funds. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 


May 3 it was reported that Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., through the purchase of $17,000,000 in common 
stock, would acquire full control of the Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co. Sale of the stock to Michigan 
Consolidated would be a part of the initial financing 
of the new company, which proposes to build a $71,- 
000,000 pipe line to bring natural gas from Texas to 
Midwest States. Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal also 
contemplates issuance of $6,000,000 in 2% 5-year serial 
notes and of $34,000,000 in 3%% 20-year first mortgage 
bonds to complete the “initial financing.” The plan has 
yet to be presented to the SEC. Probable bidders of the 
bonds include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
and Mellon Securities Corp. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


May 6 it was reported company is considering refund- 
ing its $13,000,000 444% bonds due 1967 and the refund- 
ing or retiring of the $2,000,000 outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. Refunding step would strengthen company’s capi- 
tal structure as a forerunner to distribution of its stock 
by the American Light & Traction Co., parent, to enable 
latter to meet Utility Holding Company Act require- 
ments. Probable bidders include Otis & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


National City Lines, Inc., Chicago 


May 15 it was intimated that company may have financ- 
ing plans in connection with steps being taken in ac- 
quiring additional lines. Probable underwriters include 
Reynolds & Co. 


National Container Corp. 


May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


National Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 
series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
of its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 
sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. L., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 
dispose of its holdings in Northern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co. 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

June 24 the SEC approved the amended plan of reorgani- 
zation providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) 
$22,500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, 
plus (b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


@® New York Dock Co., New York 


July 3 company has temporarily abandoned negotiations 


with a view to refund the $10,000,000 first mortgage 4s, 
due 1951. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 34%s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 


bidders, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
41%2% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


@ Northwestern Electric Co. 


June 28 it was reported that a plan for merging North- 
western Electric Co. and Pacific Power & Light Co. was 
believed about ready for filing with the SEC. The plan 
will be in two parts. The first will deal with the merger 
and with changing the stock capitalization. 

As the initial step, the merged company will offer 
$10,000,000 pfd. stock at competitive bidding. Dividend 
rate and price will be determined by the bidder. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. After the price 
is set, the new preferred stock will be offered to present 
holders of the Northwestern and Pacific 7% and 6% 
preferred stocks, on a share for share basis, with a cash 
adjustment. The second step in the merger plan may 
be filed early in August. This will provide for re- 
placing the present funded debt with $27,000,000 mort- 
gage bonds and $3,500,000 10-year serial notes. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 


May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohio 
Public Service Co. was probable following the virtual 
completion of the refunding program of this subsidiary. 
This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com- 
plete divorcement of the Citfes Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 


June 7 directors authorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 
par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 
probably be underwriters. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 
March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 197 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferr 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, 


Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp., York, Pa. 
May 7 corporation applied to the SEC for permission te 
sell all of the common stock of the Petersburg & Hope- 
well Gas Co. (a subsidiary) consisting of 55,000 shares 
(par $10) to Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., of Lynchburg, 
Va., for $600,000, plus closing adjustments. 


@® Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 

July 3 Commission reported eyeing market with view te 
replace outstanding $42,000,000 334% bonds with lower- 
cost issue. Under law, new bonds must carry interest 
at %% less than issue to be retired. 


@® Pere Marquette Ry. 


Company will receive bids up to July 11 for the sale 
of $850,000 serial equipment trust certificates to finance 
new equipment which will have an estimated total cost 
of $1,084,000. Probable bidders include Cleveland banks, 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler. 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago 


June 19 stockholders approved an increase in the au- 
thorized capital stock to 250,000 shares from the present 
108,425, and authorized the issuance of rights to stock- 
holders to purchase some 15,000 of the newly authorized 
shares at not less than $20 a share. Rights are expected 
to be offered soon at approximately $25 a share. Share- 
holders also authorized the company to borrow up to 
$3,000,000 to provide funds for expansion, new equip- 


ment and for the refunding of a short-term bank loan of 
$950,000. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 


April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Publie 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


@ Savoy Qil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


July 1 stockholders increased authorized common. from 
150,000 shares (par $5) to 300,000 shares (par 25c). 
Shareholders will receive rights to subscribe to 100,000 
shares at not less than $2.50 a share. Remaining shares 
will be optioned to directors at same price. 


Southern Co., New York 


The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 


May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 
Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 


Southwest Merchandise Market, Wichita, Kan. 
June 3 reported company is planning issuance of 99,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be cffered at $3 per 
share, with Clayton Securities Co.; Sills, Minton & Co., 
and Estes, Snyder & Co., as underwriters. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Stevens (J. P.) & Co., New York 
May 29 it is rumored that company expects to do some 
new financing in the immediate future following the 
merger of several Southern mills in which the company 
holds a controlling interest. Reported Morgan Stanley 
& Co. probable underwriter. 


Sun Chemical Co. 
June 18 reported that company plans early registration 
of $4,275,000 20-year sinking fund debentures and $1,- 
200,000 preferred stock, with Shields & Co. as under- 
writers. 


Texas Co. 
June 25 company reported negotiating the placement of 
$80,000,000 234% debentures with insurance companies 
through Dillon, Read & Co. 


Textron, Inc. 

August 1 stockholders will vote on approving an increase 
in the authorized common stock from 1,700,000 to 4,000,- 
000 shares, split the common on a two-for-one basis, and 
reduce the authorized convertible preferred stock from 
500,000 to the 200,000 shares now outstanding. Directors 
also would be empowered to sell common stock for cash, 
services or property, at their discretion. Probable un- 
derwriter, Blair & Co. 


Textron Southern, Inc. 
June 26 announcement of financing to obtain funds to 
complete arrangements for the acquisition of Gosset 
Mills by Textron Southern, Inc., a subsidiary of Textron 
Inc., is expected shortiy in financial circles. Probable 
underwriter Blair & Co. 


@ Tide Water Power Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

The stockholders will vote July 15 on splitting out- 
standing common stock four shares for one and on auth- 
orizing an additional 104,428 shares of common stock 
which directors would be authorized to issue from time 
to time as they deem desirable. 


Toledo (Ohic) Edison Co. 
May 28 it was reported that a refunding program is 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of the com- 
mon stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Co. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%.s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Gas System, Inc. (Kansas) 
Under provisions of merger plan of Union Gas System, 
Inc. (Delaware) and Union Gas System, Inc. (Kan.) 


latter has completed negotiations to sell through Kansas 
underwriters to residents of Kansas only $500,000 5% 
preferred stock (par $100) at $103 per share. 


Union Pacific RR. 


May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. If 


company decides to refund through new issue probable 


bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Is advising stockholders of its former parent, United 
Light & Power Co., that July 1 is the final date for ex- 
changing their holdings under terms of the dissolution 
plan which went into effect in March, 1945. The plan 
provides that Railways common stock be issued in ex- 
change on tke basis of five shares for each Light & 
Power preferred share, and one-twentieth share for each 
A and B common share of Light & Power. The Rail- 
ways common stock not taken in exchange will be sold 
after July 1. Proceeds will be distributed to the Light 
& Power stockholders who have not tendered their se- 
curities in exchange. 


United States Lines Co. (N. J.) 
June 4 stockholders voted to approve the issuance of 
213,287 shares of new 44%% preferred stock in share-for- 
share exchange for outstanding 7% preferred stock. Any 
unexchanged 7% stock will be called for redemption at 
$10.50 a share and accrued dividends. 


United States Realty-Sheraton, Inc. 


In connection with the reorganization of the U. S. 
Realty & Improvement Co. and merger wi.h Sheraton 
Corp., 42,390 shares of the reorganized company’s com- 
mon will be sold to an investment group headed by 
Lehman Brothers. 


@® Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. 

July 3 the management has under consideration the 
simplification of the company’s preferred stock and debt 
structure. Nothing definite as to the types of securities 
that may be issued has been reached as yet. Under- 
writers may include F. S. Mosley & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann Corp., and Lee Higginson 
Corp. 


Wabash Railway 
May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


June 12 it was reported company has under considera- 
tion a refinancing program. Announcement expected at 
early date. 


per 


Western Maryland Ry. 
May 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. Probable bidders include 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Western Pacific RR. 


April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. 1, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
RFC. Interest rate to be specified in bids. The direc- 
tors have rejected the conditions attached by the ICC 
but the company on May 27 filed a peti.ion for recon- 
sideration and oral argument. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beané; 


' Shields & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


© Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 

June 27 reported corporation expects to complete within 
the next month or so a long-range financing. While the 
type of securities to be used has not been definitely 
determined, present indications are that it will be a com- 
bination of stock and debentures. Proceeds will be used 
to pay off a recent $80,000,000 bank loan and for addi-+- 
tions to working capital. Probable undérwriter, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 


White Auto Stores, Inc. 


June 24 reported an early registra ‘ion of 75,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares of 
common stock expected with First Colony Corp.; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; B. V. Christie & Co.; Courts 
& Co., as underwriters. Preferred represents new fi- 
nancing, common being sold by stockholders. Expec.ed 
tage aren will be offered at $20 and common at $10 
share. 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 20 it was repor.ed that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. expected to sell ait competitive bidding some time 
in June its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 
June 14 New York Public Service Commission author- 
ized company to issue $9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
not to exceed 254%, to be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Shields & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (Joint); W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly). : 
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Halsey, Stuart Issues Mid- 
Year Municipal Survey 


In its annual Mid-Year Survey 
of The Municipal Bond Market, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., points 
out that municipal bonds regis- 
tered new all-time high prices in 
1946, “and this new top was made 
in the face of reduced income 
taxes, strikes, shortages, advanc- 
ing commodity prices, political 
quarreling and such other occur- 
rences that in years past would 
have sent buyers into hiding. By 
mid-year the price level had 
worked lower, but it gave nc ap- 
pearance of a retreat—rather it 
seems to be a breathing spell 
while the country moves the cen- 
ter of its attention from the 
politico-labor arena to the pro- 
duction line. The majority of 
those who attempt to predict 
agree in the expectation that there 
should be no great change in mu- 
nicipal prices in the near future.” 

The Survey discusses the Gov- 
ernment market, legislation and 
taxes affecting municipal bonds, 
possible new sources of municipal 
revenue and the probable supply 
of and demand for municipal obli- 
gations. 

“The Government. market sets 
the pace,” the Survey states, and, 
accordingly, itis necessary to con- 


sider what is taking place in the 
government debt and money pro- 
gram. “To begin with,” the 
Survey continues, “the Treasury 
Department is no longer a large 
borrower of new funds. In fact, 
the year has seen a turnabout in 





the Government’s position. The 
Treasury reported a surplus of 
about $250,000,000 in the first 
quarter as compared with a deficit 
of $11 billion in the first quarter 
of 1945 and it is believed that the 
deficit in the fiscal year 1946-47 
will be several billions of dollars 
under the $28.6 billion estimated 
in the President’s Budget mes- 
sage. Moreover, a start has been 
made in paying off debt—about 
$10 billion of Government market 
obligations have been retired this 
year and a new, lower debt limit 
has been voted by the Congress. 
Thus, 1946 has brought at long 
last a real hope that deficit fi- 
nancing is nearing its end.” 

What the Government debt and 
money policy will be is uncertain 
but “the indication of continued 
low interest rates in the Secretary 
of the Treasury’s annual report, 
the removal of price controls in 
Government bond trading, the 
permission for banks to buy a 
few more ineligible bonds, etc., 
were straws in the wind, but they 
have not yet indicated its direc- 
tion. Most observers, however, 
are of the opinion that low in- 
terest rates are so vital a part of 
the Treasury’s policy that it will 
be interested in maintaining the 
‘status quo’ in that respect for 
some time to come.” 


According to the Survey there 
has been no legislation upsetting 
the municipal bond market in 
the year to date. It also draws 
attention to an apparent in- 
equality in the Federal Income 
Tax Law under which banks 





tax exemption is correspond- 
ingly more valuable. 


Commenting upon the rising 
costs of municipal operations and 
the need for new sources of rev- 
enue, the Survey reveals that 
additional cities are now consider- 
ing income taxes and “new names 
are being added to the lists of 
municipalities which collect sales 
tax, sewer tax, parking tax,. lux- 
ury, amusement and tobacco taxes. 
Pari-mutuel betting at race tracks 
is producing substantial revenues 
for some States and others are 
looking at it longingly. There is 
increasing pressure in many places 
for the legalization of ‘hand books,’ 
ostensibly for the purpose of col- 
lecting the tax revenue that 
would result. There are some 
cities now that get more than 50% 
of their operating revenues from 
sources other than property taxes 
and this trend should continue. 
It may be necessary to adopt new 
yardsticks for judging municipal 
credits and certainly closer exam- 
ination of operating statistics is 
indicated in such instances where 
the bonds are not direct and full 
faith obligations of the issuer.” 

Turning to the supply of new 
municipal issues, the Survey ob- 
serves that “voters have been 
generous with their authoriza- 
tion of new issues. The four- 
year decline in volume of Out- 
standing State and municipal 
bonds is ending and the pattern 
of the postwar trend is begin- 
ning to take shape. There have 
been the usual issues for war- 
delayed improvements and ex- 
tensions, new buildings to house 
expanding administrative or- 





These results of the war include 
shifts in population and the de- 
velopment of sections where 
growth was stimulated by war 
plants, soldiers’ bonus financing, 
the urge for airport accommoda- 
tions, a renewal of the trend to- 
ward municipal ownership of 
uiilities and others. Continuing, 
the Survey points out that “bal- 
anced against these prospects for 
a broad increase in the supply of 
bonds are several delaying factors. 
Increased costs have halted many 
plans. These will have to be re- 
vised and some will be aban- 
doned. Scarcity of materials and 
labor have postponed some and 
will delay others. The strikes 
and other industrial woes that 
beset the country during the first 
six months operated to delay fi- 
nancing. But the authorization of 
new issues has gone ahead and 
the bonds are coming along in 
increasing supply.” 

Concluding, the Survey be- 
lieves there are “indications of 
an expanding supply of new 
issues and a firm undertone in 
the demand for them. Not- 
withstanding some accumulation 
of unsold bonds in dealers’ 
hands, bids for new issues have 
continued reasonably close to 
the year’s best levels. Barring 
some unexpected change in the 
Governmnet money policy and 
assuming that the new issues in 
prospect come in reasonable 
amounts, the market should 
continue in an orderly manner 
and present its usual quota of 


good investment opportunities.” 





The White House released on 
June 26 a letter to President Tru- 
man from Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal in which the lat« 
ter expressed his desire to co- 
operate “fully” to achieve the 
goals of the President’s Army- 
Navy merger program, Washing- 
ton Associated Press advices 
stated. Declaring that he consid- 
ered the objectives outlined by 
the President in a recent message 
to Congress as being “attainable,” 
Mr. Forrestal went on to say that 
he believed that any difficulties 
in drafting the necessary legis- 
lation could be overcome. In his 
letter Secretary Forrestal -also 
said: 

“I wish to thank you for the 
patience with which you have 
listened to the Navy’s views on 
the reorganization of our national 
defense and for the time which 


you have devoted to the subject. 
You may be assured of my desire 
and that of Admiral Nimitz to co- 
operate with you fully in the ef- 
fort to achieve the objectives in 
your program.” 

Mr. Forrestal referred to the 
matter of land-based planes for 
naval reconnaissance, _anti-sub- 
marine warfare and shipping pro- 
tection, and expressed pleasure 
at that part of the program which 
provides that the Navy will have 
“a continuing part of the future 
development of these operations 
so that full advantage may be 
taken of its experience in this 
field and of the lessons learned 
in the late war.” 
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hands—and in the hands of your 
Congressmen. 


Why He Resigned 
Now I want to explain briefly 
why I suddenly decided last Fri- 
day to submit my resignation as 
Economic Stabilization Director. 
I have been carrying on this 


fight against inflation for more, 
than four and a half years—since | 


shortly after Pearl Harbor. 1 can 
assure you that it has not been 
fun. It has been the hardest kind 
of grinding, nerveshattering work. 


But I can assure you that I 
would not have left because of 
that. I resigned last Friday for 
one reason and for one reason on- 
ly. I resigned because I felt that 
my leaving would completely 
clarify the issue. 


I had urged President Truman 
with the utmost vigor to veto the 
impossible bill which Congress 
had passed. I took this step only 
after a careful, painstaking study 
of all the provisions which made 
it unworkable. 


On Friday I did not know what 
the President's final decision 
would be. I did know that if he 
signed the bill, I could not possi- 
bly remain to administer a law of 
which I disapproved so strongly. 
I knew on the other hand, that if 
he vetoed the bill, the American 
people would at least have one 
last opportunity to get a price 
control law under which prices 
and rents could really be kept in 
line. 

I believed that by withdrawing 
at that time, I could eliminate any 
possibie cause of confusion when 
Congress faced up to its final de- 
cision. 

During my long struggle to 
keep down rents and prices, I 
have been bombarded by many 
pressures. Anyone in a position 
like this—anyone who was deter-— 
mined to carry out his responsi- 
bilities in the interests of all the 
people—was bound to step on 
many important toes, I have had 
to step on many of them. For 
months on end I have been forced 
—in the public interest—to say 
“no” a hundred times for every 
one time I was able to say “yes.” 

A man cannot say “no” as many 
times as I have without himself 
becoming a personal issue. As a 
result, some of the bitter-end op-— 
ponents of price and rent control 
—in an effort to rationalize their 
own position—have made all kinds 
of absurd statements. They have 
claimed that I was anxious to 
place these emergency controls 
on a permanent basis. They have 
stated that I sought only to hang 
onto my job. They have argued 
that price-raising amendments 
which would otherwise be unnec-— 
essary were required in order to 
prevent me from carrying out 
these alleged purposes. 

The claim that anyone would 
attempt to perpetuate a job as 
difficult and unpleasant as mine 
is fantastic on the face of it. 

These claims, however, have 
been seriously made, and I have 
been told that they influence some 
votes in the Congress. It seemed 
to me vital that the basic issue 
which would confront the Con- 





gress if the President vetoed this 
impossible bill should not be con-— 
fused in this way. I felt that the 
best contribution I could make 
now to the fight against higher 
prices and rents—would be to 
demonstrate the absurdity of 
these charges, and so force a de- 
cision on the basic issue—squarely 
on the merits of that issue. 


Incidentally, just about 24 hours 
' before I resigned, Senator Robert 
| Taft—one of the most persistent 
opponents of effective price con— 
trols—made an interesting state— 
ment on the floor of the Senate. 


He told the Senate that if I 
were out of the picture he would 
be in favor of continuing the ex- 
isting price control laws without 
any change. 

Senator Taft now has the chance 
to show that he meant what he 
said. 


What Congress Might Do 


The all-important question now 
is how Congress will decide the 
vital issue now before it. There 
are two ways in which the oppor- 
tunity which the President has 
saved for the country might be 
lost. One, of course, would be 
Congress’ refusal to pass any price 
or rent control legislation what- 
ever... Or they might insist upon 
passing only a rent control law. 
I think most people realize that 
rent ceilings could not possibly, 
be maintained with all other prices 
going up. 

The other danger is much more 
serious because it is much more 
probable. That is the danger that 
Congress will pass a bill which is 
enough better than the first one 
so that the President will feel 
obliged to sign it. Yet it may 
still be inadequate to give the 
country real protection against 
inflation. 

If the process of log-rolling 
between different special-interest 
groups begins again—the process 
of you-scratch-my-back and_-I’ll- 
scratch-yours—a good bill cannot 
possibly come out of it. 


We will get a good bill, I think, 
only if Congress and the country 
clearly realize that this fight 
against inflation is a desperate 
fight—a fight that cannot be won 
by compromise or soft measures. 
Let me assure you that we cannot 
eat our cake in the form of higher 
prices and at the same time have 
it in the form of a stable and 
prosperous economy. 


I think we’ll all agree that the 
vast majority of the American 
people have been squarely behind 
our efforts to keep down rents and 
prices. Why then did the present 
mess develop? The answer lies in 
the fact that the stabilization issue 
has been widely misunderstood in 
Congress—and for very natural 
reasons. 

The lifeblood of the legislative 
process generally is compromise. 
Quite properly, most Congressmen 
have an instinct for compromise. 
This is a thoroughly right and 
useful instinct. That is the only 
way in which most public ques— 
tions can be settled in a democ- 
racy. 

Usually, a law which is 25, 50 
or 75% effective in dealing with 








SITUATION WANTED 


An experienced trader who is now a partner in a 


Wall Street firm, desires to make a change. He 


_has ample capital of his 


own and a sound knowl- 


edge of the brokerage business in general, built 


up over a period of 26 years in Wall Street. If you 
can use a man like that in your organization, 
reply. Box C 646, Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 








some public problem is 25, 50 or 
75% better than no law at all. 


Dealing With Explosive Forces 


The fight against inflation, 
however, is vastly different. As 
the events of yesterday made 
plain, we are dealing with ex 
plosive forces which will over 
come us unless we keep them 
under firm control. 

An army which is 25, 50 or 75% 
strong enough to beat the enemy 
is no better than no army at all. 
The only army which is strong 
enough is one which is really 
strong enough to win. 


The only price control law 
strong enough to fulfill its pur- 
pose is one which will enable us 
to maintain a stable economy and 
defeat inflation. A 25, 50 or 75% 
price control law is absolutely 
useless. 


Only if this point is clearly un- 
derstood—and it has not been un-— 
derstood—can we expect Congress 
to abandon its natural instincts 
of compromise and face squarely 
the question: How strong is the 
enemy and what do we need to 
beat him? 

We need as the barest minimum 
the program which President 
Truman outlined to Congress. Any 
law which is weakened and made 
useless by “booby-trap” amend-— 
ments simply will not do the job. 


Can Lay Foundation for 
Prosperity 


If we make the right decision 
now—if we regain and maintain 
our control over rents and prices 
—we can lay the foundation for 
a future of unlimited prosperity. 
There is no need for us to face un 
employment and sweatshop wages 
again. There is no need to accept 
widespread bankruptcies and fore— 
closures again. 

With inflation under firm con- 
trol we can move into vastly bet— 
ter days than we have ever known 
before. With the lessons learned 
in war production, we can assure 
an almost unlimited outpouring of 
goods and services. We can raise 
our standard of living to even 
greater heights. 

It is for that kind of future— 
free from want and free from fear 
—that we must all work and strive 
in the months and years to come. 


Credit Granted Poland 


The granting of a $50,000,000 
credit to Poland by the United 
States, suspended since May, was 
announced at Washington June 
26, at which time it was said that 
State Department officials ex- 
pected an early signing of a Po- 
lish contract with the Export-Im- 
port Bank for a $40,000,000 Amer- 
ican loan. The advices in the mat-— 
ter as made available on June 26 
by State Department at Washing- 
ton follow: 

On April 24, 1946, notes were 
exchanged between the Polish 
Ambassador and the Acting Sec- 
retary of State regarding the con- 
clusion of negotiations for the ex- 
tension of an Export-Import Bank 
credit to Poland of $40,000,000 and 
for an additional credit of up to 
$50,000,000 for the purchase by 
Poland of United States surplus 
property held abroad. When these 
notes were exchanged, the Polish 
Provisional Government under- 
took certain obligations. 


Subsequently, on May 10, 1946, 
the Acting Secretary of State an- 
nounced the suspension of deliv-— 
eries of surplus. property to Po- 
land under the $50,000,000 credit by 
reason of the fact that the Polish 
Provisional Government, in the 
view of this Government, had 
failed full to carry out the obliga-— 
tions undertaken at the time the 
credits were authorized. Speci- 
fically, (1) the texts of the notes 
exchanged had not been published 
in Poland; (2) it appeared that 
American press despatches from 
Poland were being subjected. to 
censorship, and (3) the texts of 
Poland’s economic agreements 
with other countries had not been 











made available to this Govern-| 
ment as promised. 


‘ne Polish Provisional Govern- | 
ment has recently published the 
exchange of notes concerning the | 
credits and the question of cen- 
sorship has been satisfactorily | 
clarified. Assurances have now 
been given to the American Am 
bassador at Warsaw indicating 
that the texts of Poland’s eco-— 
nomic agreements will be fur-| 
nished to this Government. 


In view of these assurances | 
and in consideration of the im-—| 
portant role which these surplus 
materials are to play in assisting 
the Polish people to rebuild their 
devastated country, this Govern 
ment has acceded to the request of 
the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment and has authorized the re— 
sumption of surplus property de- 
liveries to Poland. 


Mtg. Bankers to Open 
D. G. Office 


The Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America announced on 
June 27 the opening of a perma- 
nent Washington office and the 
appointment of Samuel E. Neel as 
Washington counsel for the Asso- 
ciation. This is the first time that 
the Association has been repre- 
sented in the Capital with a 
permanent staff. Offices have 
been taken in the Chandler Buiid- 
ing, 1427 “I” Street. Mr. Neel 
was with the Attorney General's 
office until 1940 when he was 
ioaned to the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. He con- 
tinued with that agency when it 
became the Office of Production 
Management and in June, 1941, 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 





have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 19, 1946, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation | 

















THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTE FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., June 25, 1946. 
The Board of Directors has this day_de- 
clared a dividend of One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) per share, being Dividend No. 


134, on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable September 3, 1946, to holders 
of sai Capital Stock registered on 


the books of the Company at close of business 
July 26, 1946 


Dividend checks will be mailed to holders 
ital Stock 


of Common Capita who have filed 
Suitable orders therefor at this office. 
. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 

On June 25, 1946 a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
August 15, 1946, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 25, 1946. Transfer 
books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 

R. A. BURGER, Secretary. 











Electric Bond and Share Company 


Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.05 
per share on the $6 Preferred Stock and 
$0.8742 per share on the $5 Preferred Stock 
of the Company (such stocks having been 
modified as to dividend rates and otnerwise 
as of November 23, 1945, in connection with 
a $30 per share capital distribution) have 
been declared for payment August 1, 1946, to 
the stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 5 . 

H. DINKINS, JR., Secretary. 





LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


The Meriden National Bank, located at 
Meriden, Connecticut is closing its affairs. All 
creditors of the association are therefore hereby 
notified to present claims for payment. 








Dated May 13, 1946. 
\ FRANE O’BRION, Cashier. 


when OPM became the WPB, he 


| was named executive assistant to 


W. L. Batt, Deputy WPB Director. 
Early in 1942 he received a Lieu- 
tenant’s Commission in the Navy. 


|He went overseas and was assigned 


to the staff of the commander of 
the air force of the Pacific Fleet. 
He was discharged from active 
duty in December last year with 
the rank of Lieutenant Commander 
and, at the invitation of the At- 
torney General re-entered his em- 
ploy. From December until March 
of this year he was on a special 
mission to Japan as adviser to 
Gen. MacArthur on ceriain legal 
matters. 


Mr. Neel’s position with the 
Mortgage Bankers Association will 
embrace all activities in the na~ 
tional capital in which the mort- 
gage industry is interested. The 
special committee organized to 
supervise the opening of the 
Washington office includes W. L. 
King, Washington, D. C., Chair- 
man; William G. Nelson, Chicago; 
Dean R. Hill, Buffalo; Guy T. O. 
Hollyday, Baltimore, Association 
Vice-President; and Byron V. 
Kanaley, Chicago, President of the 
Association. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. <a 
4 








TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding capital stock of 
the Corporation payable August 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 15, 
. 1946. Books will not be closed. 


A. S. POUCHOT 
r 


June 27, 1946 easurer 








Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
has declared Ordinary Dis- 
tribution No. 32 of 9 cents 
per share from regular in- 
vestment income and an Ex- 
traordinary Distribution of 
5 cents per share from real- 
ized security profits payable 
July 15, 1946 to holders of 
record as of the close of 
business July 1, 1946. 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
Incorporated 
National Distributors 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Chicago Los Angeles 











FLEMING-HALL 


TOBACCO CO., INC. 


Dividend No. 3 on 
Preferred Stock 


Directors of this Corporation 
have declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of fifteen cents 
(15¢) per share on the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
pavable July 15, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 5, 1946. 

FLEMING-HALL TOBACCO CO., INC. 


By S. C. Korn, President and Treasurer 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS Ere 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share and an 


extra dividend of 75¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock as now constituted 
payable on August 1, 1946, to stockholders of 


record on July 9, 1946. The transfer books 


will not close. 
THOS. A. CLARK 


June 27, 1946. TREASURER 
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Backlog Piling Up 

If things keep on as they are 

ing investment bankers will 

themselves hard-put to fit a 

vacation into their summer sched- 

ules. They doubtless find these 

Jong week-end recesses a real 
blessing this year. 

The current week brought the 
addition of at least two more 
large potential undertakings 
into sight as near-term possi- 
bilities. Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc. has filed with the 
SEC for $50,000,000 of 20-year 
debentures for the purpose of 
refunding an equal amount of 
outstanding 34,% debentures 
due in 1965. Through a $2,000,- 
000 annual sinking fund start- 
ing in 1948, this issue would be 
reduced by $38,000,000 by ma- 
turity. 

Meanwhile ihe Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission is eyeing 
the market with a view to replac- 
ing its $42,000,000 of outstanding 
334% bonds with a lower cost is- 
sue. Under the law the Commis- 
sion is authorized to refinance but 
any new bonds must carry inter- 
est at 4% less than the issue to 
be retired. 

Hotel Issue Popular 


With hotels around ihe country 
doing a land-office business 
bankers had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of 350,000 shares of $5 par 
common stock of Hilton Hotels 
Corp. this week, along with 24,000 
shares of 4% convertible preferred 
stock $50 par value. 

The senior issue was priced at 
$50 a share on public offering 
while the common was offered at 


$17.50 a share with substantial 
oversubscription indicated as the 
latter issue rose to a premuim of 
14 point in over-counter trading. 

Suspension of prices control as 

a consequence of expiration of the 
act under which ihe Office of 
Price Administration operated, 
had little or no immediate effect 
on the new issue bond market. 
However, should basic prices get 
out of hand in a manner that 
would seriously affect operating 
costs of industries working on a 
fixed return basis, as for example 
the public utilities and the rail- 
roads, it might ultimately prove 
a real factor in the investment 
market. 

For the present, nevertheless, 
the new issue business is con- 
cerned chiefly with basic money 
conditions and there is nothing 
to indicate any important 
change in that direction as being 

in near-term prospect. 


Accordingly the flow of new se- 
curities went sieadily along even 
though the passing of OPA made 
for considerable disturbance of 
other financial markets. The week 
brought out its quota of new is- 
sues, though the iotal probably 
will run considerably under the 
recent pace by reason of the fact 
that the Independence Day holi- 
day recess, coupled with the sum- 
mer week-end closing severely 
shortened the working period. 

Such business as came to 
market was jammed into the 
first three days and all things 
considered the market was 
found to be still in a receptive 
mood. Some of the new equity 
issues have not moved out with 
all the celerity for which spon- 
sors might have wished. But 
then unsold portions remaining 
on dealers’ shelves are not re- 
garded as burdensome, and with 
term debt interest rates afford- 
ing minimum yields, belief is 
that investor interest in equities 
as a means of obtaining better 
return will be quickened since 
it is generally expected that 
some measure of general price 
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American Felt Co. Common 
Haille Mines 
Jones & Lamson 
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Fleetwood-Airflow, Inc. 


Common 


Northern Eng. Works 


Common 
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AMOS TREAT &Co. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
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advance is inevitable with or 
without OPA. 


California Electric Power 
Sale of California Electric Power 
Co.’s $16,000,000 of new first mort- 
gage, 30-year 3% bonds in com- 
petitive bidding on Monday, 
brought the first instance of iden- 
tical bids for a corporate issue. 


Three banking syndicates 
sought the business and the two 
top bidders were given extra 
time in which te submit revised 
tenders. The original bids were 
for 103.65. On the resubmission 
one of the groups stood by its 
original tender while the other 
raised its offer by approxi- 
mately six cents on $100 face 
amount to take the award on a 
basis of 103.7199. 


On the reoffering on Wednes- 
day, at 104%, the bonds were re- 
ported to have been taken briskly 
indicating that while the higher 
bid gave the issuer $96,000 addi- 
tional it did not serve to chill in- 
vestor interest. 


Best In A Decade 

The six months ended June 30 
produced the largest volume of 
new financing in a decade, or 
since 1936, with a total of almost 
200 new bond issues having a dol- 
lar aggregate of some $2,300,000,- 
00C being brought to market. 

This compared wiih some 120 
new bond issues in the initial six 
months of last year for a total 
dollar value of about $1,700,000,- 
000. 

Stock financing was the heavi- 
est since 1929 as a total of about 
250 issues with a value of some 
$800,000,000 came on the market 
against fewer than 90 issues for 
$275,000,000 in the first half of 
1945. 
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Livingston Rejoins Staff 
Of Varnedoe, Chisholm Co. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Lorton S. 
Livingston has rejoined the staff 
of Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Sa- 
vannah Bank & Trust Building. 
Mr. Livingston has recently been 
with the Savannah Bank & Trust 
Company and prior thereto served 
in the U. S. Army. 


W. H. Bell Telephone 
Numbers Are Changed 


W. H. Bell & Co., Inc., 50 Broad- 
way, New York City, announce 





that their telephone numbers 
have been changed to the fol- 
lowing: New York, Hanover 
2-0915; Philadelphia, Hanover 


2-0925; Boston, Hanover 2-0929. 


Young, Aal & 


Golkin Phone 


Young, Aal & Golkin, 115 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce that their new telephone 
number is Worth 2-6205. 





Trading Markets in 


Artkraft Manufacturing 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Clyde Porcelain Steel 


Buckeye Incubator 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 
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Members New York Security Dealers Association 
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ENTERPRISE 6015 
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In New Location 


Newburger & Hano, members 
of the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, announce the 
removal of their main New York 
office to the entire fifth floor of 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


oremonssempesinisetellitlatititat iii 
McAllister in Cheyenne 
CHEYENNE, WYO.—Theodore 

H. McAllister is engaging in a 

securities business from offices at 


1617 Capitol Avenue. 
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If the current price control impasse could definitely be 
regarded as permanent, the thoughtful observer might be 
able to find it in his heart to forgive much of the shabby 
drama by which it was reached. Its permanence is, however, 
obviously open to serious question, and even the general out- 
lines of any denouement which may presently be reached, 
if any is, are at this moment beyond the ken of man. Such 
uncertainty must of necessity create an atmosphere in which 
many branches of business will find it exceedingly difficult 
to operate normally. The general unsatisfactoriness of such a 
state of affairs may tend to strengthen the hands of those 
who wish to fasten sweeping controls upon the economy for 
all time—for that is precisely what many of those surround- 
ing the President would like to do. 


Keep the Record Straight 


It would appear essential, 


therefore, to keep the record 


straight, even at the cost of considerable repetition and at 
the risk of tiresomeness. Once more let it be unhesitatingly 
asserted that the “no control at all” bogey of the President 
is no calamity. Quite the contrary, it is, or would be, a very 
definite blessing in the long run, no matter what the imme- 
diate consequences. At some date in the future we should, 
in any event, be obliged to get along with ‘no control at all” 
if we are to return to our American system of doing things, 
and our American effectiveness in producing and distribut- 
ing an abundance of the things which make our standard of 
living by all odds the most exalted anywhere in the world. 
Let us not permit the President (doubtless in perfectly good 
faith), repeating the “ventriloquisms” of Chester Bowles, 
Sidney Hillman, Secretary Wallace and the others, to frighten 
us out of our wits with the spectre of “no control at all.” 
(Continued on page 132) 




















From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
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When Truman was in the Senate he used to sit around with his 
colleagues and bemoan the fact that Roosevelt never consulted the 
Congressional leaders about the formulation of policy. He merely 
sent up bills with instructions to these leaders that they be passed. 
It is the job, of course, of the incumbert party’s leaders in Senate and 
House to maneuver the administration’s program through to succesful 


>. 
2 





passage. But 
they are sup- 
posed to be in 
on the formu- 
lation of that 
program. 
They never 
were in 
Roosevelt’s 
time. Under 
him such ex- 
alted positions 
as the Speaker 
of the House 
and the ma- 
jority leader 
of the Senate 
came to be 
mere political 
mechanicians, men who had the 
knack of marshalling the neces- 
sary votes on proposals handed 
down to them. : 

It is amazing that this situation 
would be continued by Truman. 
There has been all sorts of bunk 
written and spoken that Truman 
set out to undo the ill-will be- 
tween Congress and the -White 
House which Roosevelt had creat- 
ed, but that the men on the Hill 
responded to his kindness with 











Carlisle Bargeron 











kicks in the pants. Congress’ fail- 
ure to enact his program—the full 
employment bill, the FEPC, the 
national health program, etc., is 
cited as an example. But the plain 


:|fact is that on no single part of 


this so-called program did Tru- 
man consult a single member of 
Congress. Not one of the party 


, leaders had the slightest knowl- 


edge of it before it was sent up. 
It is silly then to argue that it is 
the Administration program. The 
Administration is not the Presi- 
dent. It is the whole party in 


power and the party leaders in 


Congress are just as much a part 
of the policy making as the Presi- 
dent. 

It must be sheer ignorance on 
Truman’s part that he doesn’t 
abide by this. It must be this be- 
cause he is not of the dictatorial 
sort. He has no hope or desire of 
browbeating Congress the way in 
which Roosevelt did. He would 
be terribly uncomfortable if he 
"ge apr: inadvertently in doing 
it. 

In the case of his OPA veto, he 

(Continued on page 138) 


Bowles’ Resignation 
Accepted by Truman 


On Passage of Amended OPA Ex- 
tension Bill, he proffers resignation 
as Stabilization Director effective 
July 10. Tells President that bill 
legalizes inflation and urges its 
veto. President Truman accepts 
resignation with regret and remarks 
that coming on eve of passage of 
OPA extension, it refutes charge 
that Bowles sought to perpetuate 
himself in office. 
Chester Bowles, former OPA 
Administrator and at present Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, on June 28, in a let- 
ter to Presi- 
dent Truman, 
submitted his 
resignation to 
take effect 
July 10. The 
President re- 
plied, saying 
that he had 
no alternative 
but to accept 
the resigna- 
tion, and 
praised Mr. 
. Bowles’ stand 
in regard to 
price control, 
while ex- 
pressing as— 
surance “that I may continue to 


call upon you from time to time 
for counsel.” 


The text of Mr. Bowles’ letter 
and the President’s reply follows: 
Dear Mr. President: 

Effective control of prices and 
rents under the price control bill 
which seems likely to pass the 
Senate today would be flatly im-— 
possible. The bill would simply 
serve to legalize inflation. 

Thousands of substantial price 
increases would be _ inevitable. 
The cost of living wouid climb 
rapidly. Black markets would 
multiply. There would be serious 
delays in production with the 
likelihood of a general breakdown 
in administration. Government it- 

(Continued on page 135) 
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task of read- 
justment to 
peacetime 
production 
and peace- 
time work. 
The objective 
of all wage- 
earners and 
all employers 
facing the fu- 
ture was 
nearly identi- 
cal, Both 
wanted to 
make _ certain 
that the re- 
turn to peace 
would make 
possible better income and ex- 
panding opportunity for produc- 
tive work. But when manage- 


William Green 





*Statement of Mr. Green before 
the Special Subcommittee of the 
House Labor Committee, July 1, 
1946. 


Causes of Labor Strife 


By WILLIAM GREEN* 
President, American Federation of Labor 


Asserting that, due to war-wrought distortions of relationships be- 
tween costs, prices, and wages, labor and management have found 
their differences sometimes irreconcilable, Mr. Green maintains that 
strike tie-ups have been exaggerated. Denies striks are result of 
unionization of workers and protests against legislation which 
would weaken collective bargaining and undermine unions. Holds 
wage issue, arising from disparity between living costs and work- 
ers’ earnings, is dominant cause of industrial strife. Urges im- 
provement in collective-bargaining process as remedy, and accuses 
Congress of more eagerness to enact restrictive labor legislation 
than to eliminate cause of industrial unrest. 


When war came to an end, American industry, including both 
management and labor, embarked upon a difficult and challenging 
® 





ment and labor came to grips 
with the economic realities of 
sudden transition from war to 
peace, when they came to deal 
with the war-wrought distortions 
of economic relationships between 
costs, prices and wages they found 
their difference wide and some- 
times irreconcilable. 

A few short months after V-J 
Day a wave of strikes and wide- 


| spread industrial unrest swept the 
: nation. 
| which followed the last war—and_. 


Compared with strikes 








laking into account America’s 
vast industrial growth since that 
time—the recent postwar strikes 
proved to be much shorter in their 
duration and less extensive in 
their scope. But even so, we have 
lived through seven months in 
which work interruptions affected 
one major industry after another. 
Having gone through the terrific 
upheaval of war—a war with dis- 





(Continued on page 136) 





entered for speculative purposes. 
flationary potential. 


Bank of New York, addressed a 
bank and 
trust company 
in the Second 
Federal Re- 
serve District 
outlining a 
policy for 
loans on Gov- 
ernment se- 
curities and 
urging refusal 
of loans for 
the purpose of 
making spec- 
ulaiive pur- 
chases of any 
federal gov- 
ernment 
security. 


The text of the circular follows: 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 
Circular No. 3103 
June 26, 1946 
Loans to Purchase Government 
Securities 
To the President of each Bank 


Allan Sproul 





and Trust Company in the 


© 





Warns Banks Against Speculative 
Loans on Government Bonds 


Allan Sproul, President of Federal Reserve Bank of New York, ad- 
dresses circular letter to banks and trust companies in Second Dis- 
trict urging them to decline loans for speculation in Government 
securities and not to accept subscriptions for bonds which are 


Holds such loans dangerous in- 


On June 26, Alien Sproul, President of the Federal Reserve 


circular to the president of each 





Second Federal Reserve Dis- 

trict: 

The program of the govern- 
ment for the financing of the war 
emphasized that banks should not 
make loans to facilitate specula- 
tive purchases of government se- 
curities. On October 8, 1945, prior 
to the Victory Loan, the Secretary 
of the Treasury addressed a letter 
to all banks in the United States 
requesting them to decline to 
make loans for speculative pur- 
chases of government securities 
and to decline to accept subscrip- 
tions from customers which ap- 
peared to be entered for specula- 
tive purposes. 

It was recognized, however, that 
there would be instances in which 
purchasers of securities for invest- 
ment and not for speculation 
would want to anticipate income 
by borrowing temporarily from 
banks. It was understood that 
these loans would be repaid out 
of income and would have ma- 


(Continued on page 138) 
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World Bank Fixes Member Quotas 


Announces dates of payment by member governments of capital 
subscription quotas and also lists the amounts to be paid by 


individual members. 


Eugene Mever, President of 
struction and Development on Jun 
Inter- 
national Bank 
for Recon- 
struc.ion and 
Development 
has fixed 
June 25, 1946 
as the formal 
date for the 
beginning of 
operations. 
The selection 
of such a date 
Was necessary 
under the 
terms of Sec- 
tion 8 of Arti- 
cle Il of the 
Ariicles of 
Agreement in order that the Bank 
might be in a position to issue 
calls for capital as a preliminary 
step toward active operations. 
The Bank is sending to the 
member governments a request 
for the payment of the following 
amounts on their capital subscrip- 
tions at the times specified: 





Eugene Meyer 


the International Bank for Recon- 
e 20 issued the following statement: 
© 





2% in gold or U. S. dollars on 

or before Aug. 24, 1946, less one 

one-hundredth of 1% already 

paid in. 3% in national curren- 

cies on or before Nov. 25, 1946. 

Member governments also are 
being notified that the Bank will 
make another call, as of Sept. 25, 
1946, for a further 5% of their 
subscriptions, payable in their re- 
spective currencies on or before 
Nov. 25, 1946, and ihat the Bank 
will give early consideration to 
the question. of calling up an ad- 
ditional 10% of its capital in na- 
tional currencies. 

The amounts of capital to be 
paid in by the members or or be- 
fore Nov. 25, 1946, expressed in 
U.S. dollars, will be as follows: 

By Aug. 24, 1946, $153.4 million. 

By Nov. 25, 1946, $767.0 million. 

The at.ached statement shows 
in U. S. dollars the amounts to be 


paid in by the respective members. 





AMOUNTS TO BE PAID BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
(In Dollars) 





2% Gold or U.S. Do 





llars U. S. Dollar Equivalent 


Initial in National Currency Total 
Deposit Balance Total 3% 5% 10% 
$ $ Beis $ . $ $ 

| REESE eae 22,500 4,477,500 4,500,000 6,750,000 11,250,000 22,500,000 
aS SCR SS 700 139,300 140,000 210,000 350,000 700,000 
Rc a a 10,500 2,089,500 2,100,000 3,150,000 5,250,000 10,500,000 
Cameté 1... ...... 32,500 6,467,500 6,500,000 9,750,000 16,250,000 32,500,000 
RI ai chdnisceniennant hci 3,500 636,500 70u,000 1,050,000 1,750,000 3,500,000 
ES ernie eno 60,000 11,940,000 12,000,000 18,000,000 30,000,000 60,000,000 
Comme Rida... .-..—_ 200 39,300 40,000 60,000 100,000 200,000 
es ili ae 3,500 696,500 700,v00 1,050,000 1,750,000 3,50u;000 
Czechoslovakia -—_-~ 12,500 2,487,500 2,500,000 3,750,000 6,250,000 12,500,000 
DEES 6 tcsew >= 6,800 1,353,200 1,360,000 2,040,000 3,400,000 6,800,000 
Dominican Republic 200 39,800 40,000 60,0006 100,000 200,000 
Ree 4252 320 63,680 64,000 96,000 160,000 320,006 

BE ha bameatoasienees 4,000 726,000 800,000 1,200,000 2,000,000 4,000,000 
El Salvador__-___- 100 19,900 20,000 30,000 50,000 100,000 
Btigepia ._.....—. 300 59,700 60,000 90,000 150,000 300,000 
ED aoceenes tna ees 45,000 8,955,000 9,000,000 13,500,000 22,500,000 45,000,000 
I oat oestocd es sesntle hae 2,500 497,500 500,000 750,000 1,250,000 2,500,000 
Guatemala __.__ > 200 39,800 40,000 60,000 100,000 200,000 
Honduras __------ 100 19,900 20,000 30,000 . 50,000 100,000 
RN acct ce coc cima 100 19,$00 20,000 30,000 50,000 100,000 
PI ict ene ns 40,000 7,960,000 8,000,000 12,000,000 20,000,000 40,000,000 
Reeth crete in 2,400 477,600 480,000 720,000 1,200,000 2,400,000 
NE ha 4 600 119,400 120,000 180,000 300,000 600,000 
Luxembourg -—-__- 1,000 199,000 200,000 300,000 500,000 1,000,000 
Mexico... ..... ~~ 6,500 1,293,500 1,300,000 1,950,000 3,250,000 6,500,000 
Netherlands: ______ 27,500 5,472,500 5,500,000 7,250,000 13,750,000 27,500,000 
Nicaragua ____--__ 80 15,920 16,000 24,000 40,000 80,000 
BD ecdimcn ns 5,000 995,090 1,000,000 1,500,000 2,500,000 5,000,000 
IS oss cise 20 3,980 4,000 - 6,000 10,000 20,000 
Paraguay - _---~-- 80 15,920 16,000 24,000 40,000 80,000 
 ) eer 1,750 348,250 350,000 525,000 875,000 1,750,000 
Philippines ~_--_.. 1,500 298,500 300,000 450,000 750,060 1,500,000 
CGE: Stein canes 12,500 2,487,500 2,500,000 3,750,000 6,250,000 12,500,000 
Union of So. Africa 10,000 1,990,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 5,000,000 10,000,000 
United Kingdom __ 130,000 25,870,000 26,000,000 39,000,000 65,000,000 130,000,000 
United States___.__ 317,500 63,182,500 63,500,000 95,250,000 158,750,000 317,500,000 
Uruguay —.__--_ 1,050 208,950 210,000 315,000 525,000 1,050,009 
Yugoslavia ~.._-_~ 4,000 796,000 800,000 1,200,000 2,000,000 4,000,000 





Government Report on World Food 


President Truman on June 27 issued a statement on the world 
food situation, together with a report on the subject by former re- 
conversion director John W. Snyder, Associated Press Washington 
advices stated. The President declared that in another three weeks 


the national half-year goal of 6 


,000,000 tons of wheat and bread 


grains to be shipped abroad will have been met, and praised the 


cooperation of consumers, pro- 
ducers and governmental agencies 
as well as the Famine Emergency 
Committee in the united effort to 
send food to famine stricken areas. 
“But the crisis is not over,’ Mr. 
Truman continued. “It will not be 
over when we reach our half- 
year goal. Cooperation and deter- 
mined effort by the public—by 
each one of us—must be continued 
during the coming months of hun- 
ger abroad.” 

The following is the text of the 
report submitted to the President 
by Mr. Snyder, dated June 26, as 
given by the Associated Press: 

The United States will fully 
meet its half-year goal of six mil- 
lion tons of food grains for fam- 
ine relief throughout the world, 
but final shipments to complete 
the total will not leave our ports 
until after the Ist of July. 

By the end of June, an esti- 
mated total of 5.500,500 long tons 
of food grains will have been sent 
abroad since Jan. 1. The remain- 
der of the six- million total goal 
is already in possession of the 
government, much of it on the way 
to ports or at ports ready for 
joading. The high rate of export 


. — 
»Y 


shipments which has been reached 
in. June will be continued until 
the full goal is reached—probably 
before the middle of July. 

The shipments already made 
and those to be made by the end 
of June include 5,077,500 long 
tons of wheat and flour (in wheat 
equivalent), and 423,000 tons. of 
corn and corn products especially 
assigned for export under the corn 
bonus plan. 

In addition, but not. counted as 
a part of the six-million-ton goal, 
there has been sent abroad since 
Jan. 1 a total of 294,500 long tons 
of other grains—oats, rye, barley, 
and corn shipped before the spe- 
cial bonus corn was procured for 
famine relief. 
| Only those grains which will 
have actually left port by June 30 
are included as shipments, not in- 
cluded igs grain now in elevators, 
en route to port or at the port 
for loading after June 30. 

As soon as the total actual June 
shipments are known the sub- 
committee on grain of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on 
Transportation will be able to de- 
termine the exact date in July on 














which the United States goal of | 


six million tons of bread grains 
for famine relief can be reached. 

The Committee, established by 
the Office of. War Mobilization 
and Reconversion last January, 
has performed an outstanding job 
in solving problems impeding the 
shipment of grain. 

The: record of over five and a 
half million toms of bread grains 
in the first half of this year is a 
tremendous one, of which the gov- 
ernment and the people can be 
proud. 


Not only have the people of our 
country cooperated by reducine 
their own consumption of wheat 
and other bread grains, the 
agencies of government have 
helped achieve this export record 
by combined and diligent effort. 
These agencies include the De- 
vartment of Agriculture, which 
procured the wheat and other 
grains; the Office of Defense 
Transportation, which got it to 
ports, and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, which made _ the 
vessels available to take it abroad. 


The Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee has been of invaluable 
assistance at every stage of the 
program, and much of the credit 
for its success is due to the work 
of Mr. Chester Davis, the chair- 
man of the Committee, and Mr. 
Herbert -Hoover, the honorary 
chairman. 


In meeting the goal, there were 
many obstacles to overcome—in- 
cluding time. Not only did we 
have to reapportion our total grain 
supply in order to share more lib- 
erally with the peoples abroad, 
but it was necessary to procure 
bagging and containers, which 
are short, to work out a time-table 
to facilitate transportation of the 
grain to ports, and finally to load 
it as expeditiously as possible, so 
as to make the bect use of all our 
transportation facilities. The Of- 
fice of Defense Transrortation and 
the War Shipping Administration, 
as well as the other agencies con- 
cerned, have done a remarkable 
job in this respect. 

Through their efforts and those 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under whose direction the pro- 
curement program was so suc- 
cessfully managed, we have been 
able in the past crop year to ship 
through our. ports a record amount 
of United States. wheat and four. 
The June shipments of United 
States bread: grains are the high- 
est on record. 


The July shipments necessary to 
reach the six million ton goal— 
and representing slightly more 
thah 8% of the total—will. not be 
deducted from the 250,000,000 
bushels of grain which are sched- 
uled for export during the crop 
year beginning July 1; but will be 
in addition to that goal. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
has wisely laid plans to continue 
the acquisition of wheat from the 
new 1946 crop, since world needs 
will ‘still be great for many 
months to come. Americans must 
continue to conserve wheat, fats 
and oils in order to share our 
plenty with those who are starv- 
ing. 





Notice to Holders of 
Mexico Securities 

Pan American Trust Co., as fis- 
eal agent, is notifying holders: of 
securities of the External Public 
Debt of the United States of Mex- 
ico, who have assented to the 
terms of an agreement dated Nov. 
5, 1942, that payment of the July 
1, 1946, interest coupon will be 
made at the office of the fiscal 
agent. 70 Wall Street. The notice 
says “Holders of securities who 
have not yet accepted the offer 
of the Mexican Government for 
the resumption of service on a 
modified basis, but who now de- 
sire to accept this offer, may de- 
posit their securities with the 
trustee, provided they have been 
duly registered as to non-enemy 





ownership.” 














The Accord on Swiss Held German Assets 


Provides for elimination of German interests in property in Switzer- 
land and a payment by Swiss Government to Allies of 259 million 


Swiss gold franes. 


Swiss legislature. 


Proceeds from sale of pro to be divided 
equally between Swiss and Allies. pas, Reptiles yn 


Accord yet to be approved by 


2 The Department of State on June 17 released the text ef the 
Accord and Annex,” constituting letters of understanding reached 


between the Allied Governments® 


and the Government of Switzer- 
land in the recently concluded 
negotiations cn German holdings 
in Switzerland, looted gold, and 
related matters. 


Letters identical in all but one 
respect were exchanged between 
the Allies and the Swiss Delega- 
tion on May 25, 1946. The sole 


»difference was in paragraph V, in 


which the Swiss Delegation stated 
that it acted on behalf also of the 
Principality of Liechtenstein, 
whereas the Allies stated that 
they acted on behalf of the Gov- 
ernments signatory to the Paris 
Reparation Agreement. 


The understanding will come 
into effect upon ratification by 
the Swiss Parliament. The sub- 
ject is expected to be discussed 
in the Swiss Parliament during 
its current session. 


The understanding, whose es- 
sential details have already been 
announced, provides for the elim- 
ination of German interests in 
property in Switzerland, for allo- 
eation of half of the proceeds to 
the Allies. and for payment by 
Switzerland of 250 million Swiss 
francs in gold, payable on demand 
in New York. 

Following are the texts of the 
documents referred to: 


Legation of Switzerland 

Swiss Delegation 

Washington, D. C. 

May 25, 1946 
Gentlemen: 


In the course of the discussions 
which have taken place, the Al- 
lied Governments, fully recogniz- 
ing Swiss sovereignty, claimed 
title ty German property in Swit- 
zerland by reason of the capitula- 
tion of Germany and the exercise 
of supreme authority within Ger- 
many, and sought the return from 
Switzerland of gold stated to have 
been wrongfully taken by Ger- 
many from the occupied countries 
during the war and transferred to 
Switzerland. 


The Swiss Government stated it 
was unable to recognize the legal 
basis of these claims but that it 
desired to contribute its share to 
the pacification and _ reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, including the 
sending of supplies to devastated 
areas. 


In these circumstances we have 
arrived at the Accord which fol- 
lows: 

I 

1. The Swiss Compensation Of- 
fice shall pursue and complete its 
investigations of property of 
every description in Switzerland 
owned or controlled by Germans 
in Germany and it shall liquidate 
such property. This provision 
shall apply equally to the prop- 
erty of such other persons of Ger- 
man nationality as are to be re- 
patriated. 

2. The Germans affected by this 
measure shall be indemnified in 
German money for the property 
which has been liquidated in 
Switzerland pursuant to this Ac- 
cord. In each such case an iden- 
tieal rate of exchange shall be ap- 
plied. 

3. Switzerland will, out of funds 
available to it in Germany, fur- 
nish one-half of the German 
money necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

4. The Swiss Compensation Of- 
fice shall exercise the functions 
entrusted to it in close coopera- 
tion with a Joint Commission 
which shall be composed of a rep- 
resentative of each of the three 
Allied Governments, and a repre- 
sentative of the Swiss Govern- 
ment. The Joint Commission, as 
all interested private persons, 
shall have a right of appeal 











against the decision of the Swiss 
Compensation Office. 

5. The Swiss Government will 
bear the cost of the administra- 
tion and liquidation of German 
property. 

II 

1. Of the proceeds of the 
liquidation of property in Swit- 
zerland of Germans in Germany 
50% shall accrue .o the Swiss 
Government and 50% shall be 
placed at the disposal of the Allies 
for the rehabilitation of countries 
devastated or depleted by the war, 
including the sénding of supplies 
to famine stricken people. 

2. The Government of Switzer- 
land undertakes to place at the 
disposal of the three Allied Gov- 
ernments the amount of 250,000,- 
000 Swiss francs payable on de- 
mand in gold in New York. The 
Allied Governments declare on 
their part that, in accepting this 
amount, they waive in their name 
and in the name of their banks 
of issue all claims against the 
Government of Switzerland and 
the Swiss National Bank in con- 
nection with gold acquired during 
the war from Germany by Swit- 
zerland. All questions relative to 
such gold will thus be regulated. 


III 


The procedures relating to the 
application of the present Accord 
are set out in the Annex. 


IV 


1. The Government of the 
United States will unblock Swiss 
assets in the United States. The 
necessary procedure will be de- 
termined without delay. 

2. The Allies will discontinue 
without delay the “Black lists” in- 
sofar as they concern Switzerland, 


Vv 


The undersigned representative 
of the Swiss Government declares 
on his part that he is acting also 
on behalf of the Principality of 
Liechtenstein. 

VI 


In case differences of opinion 
arise with regard to the applica- 
tion or interpretation of this Ac- 
cord which eannot be settled in 
any other way, recourse shall be 
had to arbitration. 


Vil 


This Accord and the Annex 
shall take effect upon their ap- 
proval by the Swiss Parliament. 

This Accord and the Annex 
have heen written in English and 
French, both texts having the 
Same validity. 

Very truly yours, 


STUCKI 


To the Chiefs 
Of the Allied Delegations, 
Washington, D. C. 





ANNEX 


I 


A. Property in Switzerland of 
Germans in Germany as defined 
under IV below, hereinafter 
termed “German property,” shall 
be liquidated in the following 
manner: 


a. Persons in Switzerland in- 
debted to Germans in Germany 
shall be required to pay their 
debts into an account in the 
name of the Swiss Compensa- 
tion Office with the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank and thus absolve 
themselves of liability. 

b. All natural and juridical 
persons in Switzerland who in 
any form administer German 
property are to be required to 
surrender these assets to the 
Compensation Office. Such ac-~ 
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tion will terminate their liabil- 
ity. The Compensation Office 
will liquidate the property and 
pay the proceeds into the ac- 
count mentioned under “a.” 

ec. The Compensation Office 
shall take title io all participa- 
tions in Swiss enterprises or or- 
ganizations belonging to Ger- 
mans in Germany and _ shall 
liquidate them. The proceeds 
of liquidation shall be paid into 


to it by tne Joint Commission as 
being or believed to comprise a 
German property, or to be of 
doubtful or disputed bona fide 
Swiss ownership. The conclu- 
sions of the Compensation Office 
will be discussed with the Joint 
Commission. 

F. The Compensation Office 
will settle, in general or particu- 





lar, in consultation with the Joint 


the account mentioned under! Commission, the terms and condi- 


“ ” 


a. 
d. The Compensation Office 
will similarly proceed with the 
liquidation of any other Ger- 
man property. 

e. The Joint Commission will 
give sympathetic consideration 
to cases, brought to their atten- 
tion by the Compensation Of- 
fice, relating to property of 
Swiss origin located in Switzer- 
land and belonging to women 


of Swiss birth married to Ger- |, 


mans and residing in Germany. 


B. The Compensation -Office 
will make every effort with the 
assistance of the Joint Commis- 
sion to uncover all transactions of 
a cloaking nature whether by 
pawn, pledge, mortgage or other- 
wise, by which German property 
was concealed, and will ensure 
their annulment. 

C. The Compensation Office 
will notify to the Joint Commis- 
sion, for transmission to the com- 
petent authorities in Germany, 
the amount realizd by the liquida- 
tion in each case of German 
property with particulars of the 


mames and addresses of the Ger-., 


man owners of that proverty. The 
competent au-horities in Germany 
will take the necessary measures 
in order that there will be record- 
ed the title of the German owners 
of the property liquidated to re- 
ceive the counter value thereof in 
German money, calculated at a 
uniform rate of exchange. An 
amount equal to one-half of the 
total of the indemnities accruing 
to the German owners will be 
debited to the credit existing in 
the name of the Swiss Govern- 
ment at ithe “Verrechnungskasse” 
in Berlin. Nothing in this ar- 
rangement shall hereafter be in- 
voked by one or the other party 
to this Accord as a precedent for 
the settlement of any Swiss claim 
upon Germany nor shall it be al- 
leged that the Allied Government 
thereby recognized any right on 
the part of Switzerland to dispose 
of the credit above mentioned. 


II 


A. The Compensation Office 
will be empowered to uncover, 
take into possession, and liquidate 
German property. 

B. The Swiss Government shall 
carry out this Accord in collabo- 
ration with the Governments of 
the United States, France, and 
‘the United Kingdom. For this 
purpose there shall sit in Berne or 
Zurich a Joint Commission com- 
posed of representatives of each 
«of the four Governments, which 
shall act by majority vote. The 
functions of the Joint Commission 
‘are enumerated below. 


C. The Compensation Office 

sand the Joint Commission will 
’ eenter upon their functions as soon 
sas possible after the coming into 
force of the Accord. 

D. The Compensation Office 
“will exercise its functions in col- 
laboration with the Joint Com- 
‘mission. It will keep the Joint 
‘Commission periodically informed 
about its activities; it will reply 
‘to inquiries submitted by the 
Joint Commission relative to the 
«common objective, i.e., the uncov- 
‘ering, the census, and the liquida- 
tion of German property. The 
- Compensation Office will consult 
the Joint Commission before mak- 
' Ging important decisions. The Com- 
pensation Office and the Joint 
“Commission shall place at the dis- 
‘posal of each other all informa- 
tion and documentary evidence 
likely to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of their tasks. 

E. The Compensation Office 
shall as hitherto investigate the 
locus and status of items of prop- 








tions of sales of German prop- 
erty, taking into reasonable ac- 
count the national interests of the 
signatory governments and those 
of the Swiss economy together 
with the opportunity of obtaining 
the best price and of favoring 
freedom of trade. Only persons 
of non-German nationality who 
are in a position to present suit- 
able guarantees will be permitted 
to participate in the purchase of 
such property, and all possible 
measures will be taken to prevent 
resales to German persons. 


III 


If the Joint Commission after 
consultation with the Compensa- 


'tion Office is unable to agree to 


the decision of that office, or if 
the party in interest so desires, 
the matter may within a period o. 
one month, be submitted to a 
Swiss Authority of Review. This 
Authority shall be composed of 
three members and shall be pre- 


, sided cver by a Judge. This re- 


| view will be administrative in 


form and the procedure shall be 
prompt and simple. The decisions 
‘of the Comvensation Office, or of 
the Authority of Review, should 
the matter be referred to it, shall 
be final. 


Nevertheless, if the Joint Com- 
mission is in disagreement with 
any decision of the Authority of 
Review, the three Allied Govern- 
ments may, within one month, re- 
quire the difference to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration as follows: 
If the difference concerns matters 
covered by the Accord or the An- 
nex or their interpretations, the 
difference may, if the Allied Gov- 
ernments desire, be submitted to 
‘an Arbitral Tribunal. This Tri- 
| bunal shall be composed of one 
member designated by the three 
Allied Governments, a member 
designated by the Swiss Govern- 
ment, and a third member desig- 
nated by the four governments. 
Any such difference which is not 
of primary importance may, if the 
Joint Commission and the Com- 
pensation Office agree, be sub- 
mitted for decision to the member 
of the Tribunal who has been 
designated by agreement of the 
four governments, who in such 
cases will sit as the Arbitral Tri- 
bunal. 


The Arbitral Tribunal will not 
be restricted as regards the nature 
or proof of evidence produced be- 
fore it and will have full jurisdic- 
tion to consider all matters of fact 
or law submitted to it. 

The decision of the Arbitral 
Tribunal shall be final. 

The expenses of the Arbitral 
Tribunal shall be a charge on 
the proceeds of the liquidation of 
German property, before their di- 
vision. 

IV 


A. The term “property,” as 
used in the Accord and this An- 
nex, includes all property of 
every kind and description and 
every right or interest of what- 
ever nature in property acquired 
before the first of January, 1948. 
For the purpose of the Accord 
sums paid or payable by persons 
in Switzerland through the Ger- 
man-Swiss Clearing shall not be 
regarded as German property. 

B. The expression “Germans in 
Germany” means all natural per- 
sons resident in Germany and all 
juridical persons constituted or 
having a place of business or 
otherwise organized in Germany, 
other than those organizations of 
whatever nature the ownership or 
control of which is held by per- 
sons who are not of Germany na- 
tionality. Appropriate measures 
will be taken to liquidate the in- 
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erty suspected by it or reported terests.in Switzerland which Ger- 


man nationals resident in Ger- 
many have through such organi- 
zations and equally to safeguard 
substantial interests of non-Ger- 
man persons which would other- 
wise be liquidated. 

Germans who have been re- 
patriated before the first of Jan- 
uary, 1948, or in connection with 
whom, before that date, a decision 
by the Swiss Authorities has beén 
taken that such persons should be 
repatriated from Switzerland, are 
to be considered as falling within 
the expression “Germans in Ger- 
many.” 

Vv 


The Swiss Government under- 
takes, in recognition of the special 
circumstances, to permit the three 
Allied Governments to draw im- 
mediately up to 50,000,000 Swiss 
francs upon the proceeds of liqui- 
dation of German. property 
against their share thereof. These 
advances will be devoted to the 
rehabilitation and resettlement of 
non-repatriable victims of German 
action, through the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees. 


VI 
A. Pending the conclusion of 
multilateral arrangements to 


which it- is the intention of the 
three Allied Governments to in- 
vite the Swiss Government to ad- 
here, and pending the participa- 
tion of the Swiss Government in 
such arrangements, no German- 
owned patent in Switzerland shall 
be sold or otherwise transferred 
without the concurrence of the 


Compensation Office and _ the 
Joint Commission. 
B. No German-owned _ trade- 


mark or copyright shall be sold 
or transferred without the con- 
currence of the Compensation Of- 
fice and the Joint Commission. 


Vil 


The preceding provisions do not 
apply to property in Switzerland 
of the German State, including 
property of the Reichsbank and 
the German railroads. 

STUCKI 
Washington, D. C, 
May 25, 1946. 





Klutznick Resigns 

President Truman announced on 
June 20 that he had accepted with 
regret the resignation of Philip 
M: Klutznick as Commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Auth- 
ority. .Mr: Klutznick has been 
active in the Government’s hous- 
ing programs since 1941, and 
since May, 1944; had headed the 
various public housing programs 
under jurisdiction of the FPHA. 
Following V-J Day, he several 
times indicated his desire to re- 
turn to private life, but at the 
request of the President continued 
in office to direct the Federal 
Public Housing program through 
its conversion from a wartime to 
a peacetime basis. 

In a letter accepting Commis- 
sioner Klutznick’s resignation, 
which takes effect June 30, Presi- 
dent Truman wrote: 


“Perhaps the most, lasting con- 


‘tribution you have made has been 


your clear, sound enunciation of 
the role of public housing as an 
essential part of a healthy private 
enterprise system and a well- 
housed nation. Your princi- 
ples have won the respect and 
support of responsible leadership 
throughout the country and have 
broadened public understanding 
of the importance of good housing 
to the national welfare.” 


Regret at Commissioner Klutz- 
nick’s resignation was also ex- 
pressed by Wilson W. Wyatt, Na- 
tional Housing Expediter and Na- 
tional Housing Administrator. The 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
is a constitutent agency of the 
National Housing Agency. Mr. 
Klutznick’s immediate plans are 
to return to Omaha, Neb., to re- 
establish his law practice in that 
city. 








Wallace Reports Boom in Corporate Mergers 


Commerce Secretary says trend resembles what occurred after 
World War I. Sees spectacular increase in absorption of small 


concerns by larger and cites figures of acquisitions in recent months 


* covering various industries. 


Since VJ ~Day there has been a sharp.increase in corporate mergers 
and the acquisition of small firms by larger ones, a trend closeiy re- 


sembling the® 


corporate con-— 
centration that 
occurred fol- 
lowing World 
War I, accord- 
ing to a state- 
ment of Sec- 
retary of Com-— 
merce Henry 
A. Wallace on 
June 25. 

In the fourth 
quarter of 
1945 mergers 
and acquisi- 
tions reached 
the highest 
level since 
1931 and preliminary indications 
are that the higa rate is continu. 
ing, Mr. Wallace said. 

If it continues for a number of 
years it will have important re 
percussions on the nation’s eco- 
nomic, system, primarily because 
competition will be further re 
duced and the opportunities of 
small business further limited, he 
said. 

omer with the first quarter 
of 1845, the number of mergers 
and acquisitions during the first 
quarter of 1946 was up one-third. 
However, following a normal sea- 
sonal trend the number for the 
first quarter of 1946 was below 
that for the last quarter of 1945. 

Recent corporate mergers have 
been most pronounced among al- 
coholiec beverage companies, drug 
and pharmaceutical companies, 
dairy concerns, paper milis, tex- 
tile mills and metal producing and 
fabricating plants. 

In comparing the present trend 
with our experience following the 
First World War, Mr. Wallace 
said that the wave of mergers end 
acquisitions starting in 1918 con- 
tinued through 1919, 1920 and the 
early part of 1921, until inter- 
rupted by the post-war depres— 
sion. In 1925, after prosperous 
business conditions had returned, 
the absorption and purchase of 
businesses was renewed at an ac-— 
celerated rate and reached all- 
time peaks in 1928 and 1929. 


Mergers Increased After 
Pearl Harbor 


The recent increase in mergers 
and acquisitions began shortly 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and continued during the entire 
course of the war. Most of the 
mergers occurring from 1941-1945 
involved nondurable goods indus-— 
tries. However, since V-J Day an 
increasing number of durable 
goods industries have been in- 
volved and there has been a spec- 
tacular increase in the number of 
small firms absorbed by larger 
ones. 

The highly liquid asset position 
ef the nation’s corporations, their 
ownership of well-established na- 
tionwide outlets, and their na-— 
tionwide advertising programs all 
give impetus to the trend toward 
further corporate mergers and 
acquisitions, Mr. Wallace said. 


Henry A. Wallace 


Examples of Recent Mergers 


He gave the following exam- 
ples of recent mergers and acqui- 
sitions involving seven industries: 

During the first two months of 
1946 a selling wave resulted in 
change in ownership of an esti- 
mated 1,000,000 (M) spindles of 
the cotton textile industry’s 23. 
800.000 (M) spindles. On May 16, 
1946, the merger into one com- 
pany of 10 South Carolina mills 
at a cost of $50,000,000 (M) was 
reported. 

During the war big liquor com- 
panies absorbed numerous distil- 
Jeries and also entered the winery 
field on a large scale. The three 
largest liquor companies in the 
United States acquired 22 distil- 








leries, six wineries, one brewery, 
one cooperage firm and one car— 
bonated water concern in the 
years 1940-1945. Four big distil- 
lers now not only control aproxi- 
mately 60% of the distillery ca— 
pacity of the nation but also own 
better than one-fifth of the Cali- 
fornia winery storage capacity, as 
well as half the aging: California 
wines, Mr. Wallace said. 

Seven of the largest steel cor~ 
porations bought up more than 35 
smaller companies in the period 
1940-1945. Through those acqui— 
sitions the big steel companies 
further extended their controk 
over production of steel barrels, 
steel culverts and other steel 
products. 

Many giant dairy concerns that 

were formed through mergers in 
the 1920’s have renewed their ac— 
quisition drive, absorbing numer— 
ous smaller milk, cheese and but- 
ter factories in various parts of 
the country. 
Large chain grocery stores have 
in recent years not only acquired 
smaller chains, but also have con— 
tinued the integration of their 
cperations by purchasing meat 
Plants and small plants producing 
specialty foods. 

One large drug and pharma— 
ceutical company made 31 acqui-— 
sitions between 1940 and 1945 and 
extended its activities into such 
diverse lines as baby foods, dairy 
products, coffee and prepared 
baking mixes. This company is 
one of five leading drug and 
pharmaceutical houses closely as— 
sociated under one interest. To- 
gether they accounted for 30% of 
the corporate sales in the industry 
in 1942. 

In the paper industry, many 
mills have converted from news- 
print to book paper, and maga- 
zine publishers have purchased 
mills in order to assure their 
source of supply. 


U. S. Gives War 
Air Base to Egypt 


Payne Airfield, multi - million 
dollar wartime air base construct- 
ed by the United States near Cairo 
was turned over to the Egyptian 
Government June 15 and the 
United States agreed to withdraw 
all uniformed military personnel 
from that country within six 
months. In exchange for these 
concessions Egypt agreed to cer- 
tain conditions required by the 
United States which were de- 
scribed in Cairo advices of June 
15 to the Associated Press, as 
follows: 


To make the field available to 
United States military aircraft for 
six months, renewable as may be 
mutually agreed upon; to desig- 
nate the field as a civil airport 
available for use on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis; to enter into a 
bilateral transpert agreement with 
the United States “in accordance 
with the principles of the Novem- 
ber, 1944, civil aviation confer- 
ence at Chicago,’ and to pay a 
price officially estimated at $10,- 
000,000 for remaining United 
States military and naval installa- 
tions and surplus equipment. in 
Egypt. 

It was explained in a joint bul- 
letin that the provision of #the 
agreement allowing the United 
States to use the field for military 
aircraft was necessary so that it 
could maintain communications 
with its forces in the Orient. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first'page) 


That’ he and the others canjed now. 


and will do precisely some | 
such. thing is the real danger | 
of the current situation. | 


Inflation a Fact, Not a Danger 


Let it once more also be un- 
hesitatingly asserted that the 
notion that under any price 
control system yet devised, or 
likely ever to be devised by 
man, production will present- 
ly overtake demand and in 
doing so create a situation in 
which advocates of control 
will concede that controls are 
no longer needed is wholly 
fallacious. No such easy and 
simple means of avoiding 
payment for the economic 
sins of the past exists. Infla- 
tion is not a “danger,” as the 
President keeps insisting, but 
a fact. Evidence of its pres- 
ence is found not only, indeed 
not even chiefly, in black 
market prices, which more 
and more make _ laughing- 
stocks of price ‘“‘indexes,” but 
in the enormous mass of accu- 
mulated “money supply” re- 
sulting from New Deal ex- 
travagance and the most cost- 
ly war in all history. So long 
as this mass of “purchasing 
power,” in addition to that 
created by the production 
process itself, impinges in any 
very substantial part upon 
the markets, and so long as 
this mass of “purchasing 
power” is anywhere near as 
large as it is now in relation 
to the total income of the 
people or the volume of 
goods available to the people, 
prices will tend to move up- 
ward, and volume production 
will not place any apprecia- 
ble impediment in the way of 
that trend. Indeed, there are 
good authorities who believe 
that enlarged production may 
even tend to promote higher 
prices, 


What the President and the 
other advocates of price con- 
trol are trying to do is to pre- 
vent existing inflation from 
having its natural  conse- 
quences in the market places 
of the world. It is a losing 
fight — inevitably and irrevo- 
eably a losing fight—nomatter 
what the surface appearances 
may be. Any hope that the 
American people may be led 
to cherish that such a fight 
may be won must inevitably, 
sooner or later, turn to dust 
and ashes in their mouths. 


But it does not follow, of 
course, that either with or 
without control, prices are 
likely in the early future to 
move in any such precipitous 
way as characterized the 
much publicized ‘‘inflations”’ 
in Germany following World 
War I, or Greece or China 
during World War II. Even 
the experience in this country 
during the first year or two 
after the end of World War I 
— which is being cited ad 
nauseam to frighten us all to 
death—may or may not in 


Very considerable 
obscurity surrounds this mass 
of so-called liquid assets. A 
good deal of it is not “pur- 
chasing power” as such, but 
obligations of the Treasury. 
Much of it is payable by the 
Treasury upon demand of the 
holders, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment can always manage 
its own affairs in such a way 
that the funds demanded by 
any holder of such obligations 
will be acquired from another 
who is saving the required 
sums from his income. In such 
a case the “spending” of one 
will be offset by the “saving”’ 
of another. Such an accom- 
plishment by the Treasury 
would require very consider- 
able modification of existing 
policy, but such modification 
is essential to a return to 
soundness in the economic 
system as a whole. 


A Buying Orgy? 


Such facts as are available, 
furthermore, seem to indicate 
that this “purchasing power” 
which so frightens the Presi- 
dent is concentrated rather 
largely in hands which are 
not altogether likely to throw 
it on the market for goods 
recklessly. Surveys have been 
made which undertake to as- 
certain the “intentions” of 
holders of these funds and 
other “liquid assets.” Such 
inquiries, of course, must be 
taken with several grains of 
salt, but for what they are 
worth they hardly suggest 
more than a somewhat mod- 
erate outpouring of funds for 
goods in the year ahead— 
certainly not any such orgy 
as some of the Washington 
wiseacres would have us fear. 
Prices themselves will in the 
future, as they have always 
done in the past, have no 
small influence upon the de- 
gree of eagerness with which 
individuals seek goods. Much 
that is being said today about 
“buyers’ strikes” is doubtless 
quite fanciful, but no one 
need doubt that the American 
consumer has his or her own 
idea about what “things are 
worth.” 


It is unfortunate for the 
public—it is certainly unfor- 
tunate for his standing among 
thoughtful students—that the 
President has been led to 
suppose that he can guess 
what price changes would 
follow upon the adoption of 
such limitations upon price 
control as those suggested by 
Senator Taft. Take the fol- 
lowing sentences from his 
veto message: 


The first impact of the 
Taft and Wherry amend- 
ments in the crucial field 
of housing would be little 
short of devastating. The 
prices of nearly all building 
materials would be affect- 
ed. The average increase of 





any circumstances be repeat- 





such materials, excluding 


lumber, would be approx- 
imately 20%. 
tk ok 

Ceilings for steel would 
have to be raised an aver- 
age of $4 to $8 a ton. 

The average price of low- 
priced automobiles would 
be increased $225 to $250, 
on top of the substantial 
increases already granted. 

Household appliances such 
as washing machines and 
refrigerators would increase 
from 25 to 30%. Floor cov- 
erings would go up about 
17%; plumbing supplies, 
about 16%; farm machin- 
ery, about 13%. 

The prices of clothing— 
already too high—would be 
increased by an estimated 
average of 15% —wmore than 
half of which would be at- 
tributable to the Taft and 
Wherry amendments and 
the balance to other amend- 
ments. 


The President, ,;whose ad- 
visers have been repeatedly 
saying that it would take an 
eternity to calculate new ceil- 
ing prices under the measure 
just vetoed, evidently has 
been told to the penny what 
many of these ceiling prices 
would be! But apart from 
such consideration, the Presi- 
dent is obviously making the 
rather remarkable assump- 
tion that the new ceiling 
prices and the actual market 
prices would be one and the 
same. He seems to forget that 
American business is compet- 
itive, and that the American 
consumer has some ideas of 
values. He, moreover, appears 
to have a very low opinion of 
the intelligence, not only of 
the consumer, but of the busi- 
ness man. If these new prices 
are really quite out of reason- 
able relationship to cost, why 
does the President feel so cer- 
tain that they will actually be 
asked or can actually be ob- 
tained? Unfortunately both 
in the veto message and over 
the radio to the general pub- 
lic these very dubious conclu- 
sions are stated as if there 
could be no more question 
about them than there can be 
about the binomial theorem. 

Such in very brief are cer- 
tain basic facts about this 
price control question and the 
price control situation in 
which we find ourselves to- 
day. Let us bear them care- 
fully in mind in the days to 
come. It will help to keep 
our thinking straight. 

Meanwhile, someone should 
suggest to the President that 
the way to combat inflation 
is to combat it, not its effects. 
The Treasury is responsible 
for the inflation now existing, 
and only the Treasury — 
meaning the fiscal policy of 
the Federal Government, of 


ok 





course—can do anything very 
effective to eliminate it or 
reduce its effects. 
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The State of Trade 
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The Office of Price Administration shared a very important part 
of the news last week with the veto by the President on Saturday of 
the much weakened substitute measure offered by Congress to take 
the place of the price control act which passed out of existence last 
Sunday at midnight as a result of the President’s unwillingness to 


accept the new bill. 


With our return to a free econ-@— 


omy for the first time in many 
years business and industry are in 
a position to demonstrate to the 
people that ithe removal of such 
controls will prove a boon rather 
than a catastrophe to our econ- 
omy. The necessity for price con- 
trol has been the bone of conten- 
tion among producers and con- 
sumers since the ending of the 
war, some holding to the opinion 
that our return to full production 
has been hampered by restrictive 
price controls, while others main- 
tain that control is necessary to 
insure against an upward spiral 
of prices that will lead to a run- 
away inflation. Noiwithstanding 
the latter point of view, the cost 
of living in recent months has 
slowly but steadily advanced with 
much merchandise and foodstuffs 
finding iis way into black mar- 
kets te the detriment of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

At the present moment the House 
is receptive to some form of re- 
vival of OPA, but the possibility 
of early action in the Senate ap- 
pears remote. The first business 
day (Monday of this week) with- 
out controls, retail stores here in 
New York generally, continued to 
operate under OPA ceiling prices 
in response to a plea of manufac- 
turers and merchants of the nation 
to hold the line. It was reporied 
that competition came into play 
and proved to be a stabilizing 
force everywhere. Expressions 
from the country’s various busi- 
ness leaders conveyed their inten- 
tion of safe-guarding the interest 
of the consumer by maintaining 
quality of output and avoiding un- 
warranted increases in prices. 

The principal rise on Monday of 
this week was reported in caitle 
prices. On the Chicago livestock 
market, two loads of choice offer- 
ings brought $22 a hundred 
pounds, or an increase of $3. Corn 
futures advanced the 5 cent limit 
aHowed for a single session of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, while No. 
2 hard wheat hit the highest level 
since 1925 as dealers bid $2.05 for 
immediate delivery. Last week, 
the ceiling was $1.97. 

On the other hand crude oil 
prices remained at the level which 
was quoted last week. Industry 
leaders doubt that any steps will 
be taken to raise them until cur- 
rent uncertainty over extending 
OPA is eliminated, although it is 
almost unanimously held that a 
mark-up of 25 cents a barrel is 
necessary. 

An announcement from Moses 
Pendleton, President of the Amer- 
ica Woolen Company, stated that 
the general policy of the company 
will be to maintain iis present 
schedule of prices, adding: “The 
removal of OPA price restrictions 
will not result in price increases 
for our fall, 1946 season covering 
deliveries through October. Be- 
yond that cur pricing policy will 
necessarily be controlled by con- 
ditions existing at that time.” 

For the past week total indus- 
trial production again moved 
ahead slightly as raw materials 
reached factories with greater 
regularity and in increasing quan- 
tities. The rate of order volume 
for goods in most linés continued 
at an extremely high level. 

Steel production rose three 
points to 87.2% from 84.2% of 
capacity in the preceding week. 
Electric power output advanced 
2.5%, while bituminous coal pro- 
duction declined 2.4%. Daily aver- 
age crude oil production was also 
fractionally lower reflecting a de- 
cline of 0.2%. 

In the automobile industry op- 





erations in many plants showed an 
accelerated pace last week with 











total optput rising for the third 
consecutive week. Truck and car 
production in the United States 
and Canada for the week ended 
June 22 was 8% above that of the 
week previous, but 58% under 
that of the like week in 1941. 

Creamery butter production re- 
flects a seasonal rise since mid- 
February, output in the week 
ended June 20, increasing by 1% 
from the previous week to 27,600,- 
000 pounds. This was 33% under 
output for the similar week of 
1945. American cheese production 
for the week ended June 20 was 
also 1% above that of the previous 
week and 17% below the total for 
the corresponding week one year 
ago. 

Shoe manufacturing was at a 
high level with stocks of leather 
decreasing. Consumption of wool 
rose again the past week with out- 
put of woolen goods continuing at 
a high rate. 

Consumer spending was heavy 
last week with expansion in retail 
volume above that of the previous 
week and the corresponding week 
a year ago. Favorable weather for 
shopping prevailed in most sec- 
tors of the country. No change 
was noted in retail food volume 
for the week, but it was appreci- 
ably above the like week of 1945. 

Wholesale volume advanced 
slightly the past week and con- 
tinued to exceed the levels of the 
corresponding 1945 week. Demand 
held strong for most commodities 
and inventories in most lines re- 
flected a slow but steady rise. 

Steel Industry—Steel producers 
last week faced one of the most 
serious shortages of iron and steel 
scrap since wartime peak produc- 
tion in 1942-32, when national 
scrap drives and agitation for 
higher scrap prices were the gen- 
eral rule, according to “The Iron 
Age,” national metalworking 
paper. Until such time as manu- 
facturing operations among steel 
consuming groups reach a much 
higher rate than at present, there 
is little chance of this situation be- 
ing alleviated. 


Some dealers and scrap produc- 
ers are reported to have been 
holding back supplies in the hope 
of higher prices, but the fact that 
OPA will be extended has elimin- 
ated, for the time being at least, 
any chance for higher ceilings on 
iron and steel scrap, the magazine 
states. 


The tonnage of scrap which is 
believed to have been held back 
recently during the national price 
controversy would represent only 
a small part of total scrap activity. 
When this tonnage starts to flow 
into consuming channels, it should 
have little or no effect upon the 
general supply picture. The pres- 
ent shortage of scrap has been 
aggravated by the increased use of 
scrap during the past two months 
when pig iron output was abner- 
mally low. While some steel offi- 
cials believe that the current scrap 
shortage will not only prevent the 
rate from going any higher, but 
will likely cause it to decline, this 
opinion is not uniform throughout 
the industry. Many times since 
the first of the year industry pre- 
dictions on the speed of recovery 
from setbacks in output have been 
too conservative. 


Some steel makers are pinning 
their hopes on a greater supply of 
pig iron over the next few months 
as renovated blast furnaces are 
brought ®back into production. 
The contemplated action of the 
government to bring in some gov- 
ernment-owned and some high 
cost blast furnaces may help the 

(Continued on page 139) 
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The statement of condition of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York as of June 30, 1946, shows 
total resources of $3,489,673,320 as 
compared with $3,609,511,466 at 
the time of ihe last published 
statement, March 31, 1946. De- 
posits are $3,100,757,647, as com- 
pared with $3,093,764,158 on 
March 31; U. S. Government obli- 
gations total $1,946,239,729, as 
compared with $2,060,896,996; and 
loans and bills purchased total 
$737,594,522 as compared with 
$897 ,933,684. Total capital funds 
of $317,476,733, comprising capital 
of $90,000,000, surplus funds of 
$170,000,000 and undivided profits 
of $57,476,733, compare with a 
total of $314,865,941 on March 31. 





Statement figures published 
July 3 by the National City Bank 
of New York show to‘al resurces 
as of June 30, 1946, of $5,184,476,- 
441, or a decrease of $63,739,247 
in comparison with March 31, 
1946. Total deposits are $4,872,- 
600,625 against $4,948,852,510 last 
March 31. In these totals U. S. 
War Loan deposits are $562,987,- 
699 and $1,001,642,473, respec- 
tively. Holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations are reported at 
$2,561 ,321,256 compared with $2,- 
577,056,576. Cash and due from 
banks and bankers is $1,176,800,- 
124 against $995,920.778 and loans 
and discounts are $1,074,374,109 
compared with $1,290,314,552 on 
March 31, Capital and surplus 
are unchanged at $77,500,000 and 
$142,500,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits are $36,712,567 
against $33,992,115. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, the stock of which is 
beneficially owned by the share- 
holders of the bank, reports total 
deposits as of June 30, 1946, of 
$163,251,893 compared with $159,- 
396,527 last March 31. Total re- 
sources are $196.337,976 against 
$192,127,921. Cash and due from 
banks amounts to $31,306,200 com- 
pared with $25,193,100 and hold- 
ings of U. S. Government obli- 
gations total $154,778,911 in com- 
parison with $155,785,748 as of 
March 31, 1946. Capital and sur- 
plus are unchanged at $10,000,000 
each and undivided profits after 
previding for the full six months’ 
dividend in the second quarter 
are $7,884,264 compared with $7,- 
893,926 ai the end of March, 1946. 

Total deposits fur the bank and 
trust company together as of June 
30 amount to $5,035,852,518 and 
total resources to $5,380,814,417 as 
compared with corresponding 
totals at the end of March, 1946, 
of $5,108,249,037 and $5,440,343,- 
609, respectively. The total cap- 
ital funds of the bank and trust 
company together are $284,596,831 
as of June 30, 1946, or $45.90 per 
share on the 6,200,000 shares out- 
standing compared with $276,515,- 
874 or $44.60 per share as of Dec. 
31, 1945. The earnings of the 
National City Bank of New York 
and the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company combined for the first 
half of 1946 and for the same pe- 
riod in 1945 are: 


ist Half 1946— Amount Per Share 
Net current operating 
earnings ......... $9,589,922 $1.55 
Net profits from sales 
of securities_______ 3,768,651 -60 
$13,358,573 $2.15 


ist Half 1945— 
Wet current operating 


Amount Per Share 


carnings ___ $8,376,394 $1.35 

Net profits from sales 
of securities_______ 4,135,980 67 
$12,512,374 $2.02 


These earnings in both cases, it 
is pointed out, do not include re- 
coveries which were transferred 
to reserves. 


The Chemical Bank & Trusi 


Company of New York reported 
as of June 30, 1946, deposits of 








$1,327,454,154 and total assets of 
$1,470,212,722 compared respec- 
tively with $1,309,087,880 and 
$1,424.973,625 on March 31, 1946. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
amounted to $343,959.027 com- 
pared with $210,528,634; holdings 
of U. S. Government securities to 
$594,226,779 against $605,489,186; 
bankers’ acceptances and call 
loans io $135,827,012 against $189,- 
133,178; and loans and discounts to 
$253,058,835 against $273,234,091. 
Net operating earnings for the 
first six months amounted to $3,- 
889,977 as compared to $3,587,254 
for the same period a year ago. 
Net profits and recoveries on se- 
curities amounted to $1,466,417 
against $1.754.083 for the first six 
months of 1945. Miscellaneous 
credits for the first six months 
amounted io $555,397 compared to 
$55,893 for the same period a year 
ago. Capital and surplus were 
unchanged at $25,000,000 and 
$65.000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits were $12,271,934 
against $11,468,497 of March 31. 
The indicated net earnings on the 
bank’s 2,500,000 shares (par $10) 
amounted to $0.77 per share for 
the second quarter of 1946 as com- 
pared with $0.72 per share a year 
ago. 





Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany of New York reported as of 
June 30, 1946, total deposits of 
$1,182,047,643. and total assets of 
$1,255,330,444, compared respec- 
tively with $1,156,221,705 and $1,- 
227,214,197 as of March 31, 1946. 
Casn on hand.and due irom 
banks amounted. to $317,691,630 
against $190,319,729; .-holdings of 
U. S. Government obligations. 
$514,585,527 against $580,467,625. 
Loans and discounts amounted to 
$359,320,038 compared with $389,- 
716,422. Capital remained at $20,- 
060,000. Surplus. remained ai 
$30,000,000. Undivided profits 
after reserve of $600,000 for quar- 
terly dividend increased to $11,- 
929,325, from $11,293,186 at the 
end of March. 





The Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York announced 
in its statement of condition as of 
June 30, 1946, ‘hat total deposits 
were $1,767,706,438, against $1,- 
687,366,373 on March 31, 1946; the 
total resources for the same two 
periods respectively were $1,902,- 
366.206 and $1,818.199,401. Cash 
on hand and due from banks on 
June 30 was $452,470,634 against 
3292.648,608 on March 31, 1946 
holdings of U. S. Government obli- 
gations were $931,610,352 against 
$828,346.713 and loans and bills 
purchased amounted to $468,166,- 
927 on June 30, agains: $553,234,- 
156 on March 31. Capital, $21,- 
000,000 and surplus $80,000,000 on 
June 31 were unchanged from 
March 31 report, but undivided 
profits advanced to $18,310,986 
June 30 from $17,785,462 March 
31, 1946. 


_ 


Chester R. Dewey, President of 
Grace National Bank of New 
York, announced on June 27 the 
election of F. G. Kingsley and 
John C. Griswold to the board of 
directors. Mr. Kingsley is Chair- 
man of ihe board of Mercantile 
Stores Company, Inc., and Mr. 
Griswold is President of J. C. 
Griswold & Company, Inc. 





The statement of condition of 
the Grace National Bank as of 
June 30, 1946, shows deposits of 
$88,265,488, as compared with 
$90,000,002 on March 31, 1946, and 
$92,942,431 a year ago. Surplus 
and undivided profits amounted to 
$3,713,610, as compared with $3,- 
838,415 on March 31, 1946, and 
$3,420,930 a year ago. Cash in 


—— | 686,638, as compared with $15,- 


811,095 on March 31, 1946, and 
$17,028,142 a year ago. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Securities were $49,604,- 
360, as compared with $50,140,917 
on March 31, 1946, and $56,254,735 
a year ago. Loans and discounts 
were $22,406,132, as compared 
with $27,049,754 on March 31, 1946, 
and $19,052,413 a year ago. 





The statement of condi.ion of 
Manufacturers Trust Company as 
of June 30, 1946, shows deposits 
of $2,343,557,026 which include 
U. S. Government War Loan de- 
posits of $241,461,153. Resources 
are $2,489,524,759. These figures 
compare with deposits of $2,259,- 
623,221 and resources of $2,401,- 
433,547 shown on March 31, 1946. 
On June 30, 1945, the respective 
figures were $2,145,420,789 and 
$2,261,550,127. U. S. Government 
War Loan deposits on March 31, 
1946, were $427,751,906 and on 
June 30, 1945, they were $398,- 
135,001. Cash and due from 
banks is listed on June 30, 1946, 
at $560,937,087, as against $366,- 
135,931 shown on March 31, 1946, 
and $381,982,154 shown a year 
ago. U.S. Government securities 
stand at $1,360,049,030; three 
months ago they were $1,417,231,- 
943 and one year ago they were 
$1,319,364,692. Loans, bills pur- 
chased and bankers’ acceptances 
are now $490,061,485, which com- 
pare with $527,435,424 on March 
31, 1946, and $484,681,046 on June 
30 last year. Capital funds as of 
June 30, 1946, are shown as: cap- 
ital, $41,250,000; surplus, $41,250,- 
000; and undivided profits, $33,- 
604.839. Net operating earnings 
for the six months ending June 
30, 1946, after amortization, taxes, 
etc., were $5,442,475, or $2.64 a 
share, based on 2,062,500 shares 
outstanding, which compares with 
$4,600,560, or $2.79 a share, based 
on 1,650,000 shares outstanding as 
of June 30, 1945. Of this amount, 
$2,474,996 was paid in dividends 
on capital stock and $2,967,479 
was credited to undivided profits. 





The Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Company of New York announced 
in its statement of condition as of 
June 30, 1946, that deposits and 
other liabilities amounted to 
$821,876,579 as compared with 
$842,036,888 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
Total resources were announced 
at $862,966,008 in the most recent 
report while they stood at $882,- 
047.904 on Dec. 31, 1945. Holdings 
of U. S. Government securities 
are now $576,541,409 as compared 
with $615,281,573 six months ago; 
cash in vaults and due from 
banks at the end of June was 
shown to be $194,137,662 agains. 
$178,687,417 at the end of De- 
cember. Loans and _ discounts 
were announced at $66,531,798 as 
compared with the figure for last 
December of $55,445,681. Capital 
has remained unchanged at $15,- 
000,000 while surplus and un- 
divided profits rose from $25,011,- 
016 on Dec. 31, 1945, to $26,089,428 
at ihe present time. 





The Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York announced 
in its June 30 statement of con- 
dition that total deposits as of 
March 31, 1946, amounted to 
$540,965,686 and total assets to 
$576,936,653, compared  respec- 
tively with $524,091,369 and $558,- 
421,705 on March 31. Cash on 
hand and due from banks in the 
recent statement was $109,538,651 
against $94,657,209 on March 31, 
1946; holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securi.ies amounted on 
June 30, 1946, to $296,294,365 
compared with $300,499,781 March 
31; loans and discounts are now 
$155,058,827 against $145,508,342 
on March 31. The capital and 
surplus on June 30, 1946, total 
$22,000,000, the same as on March 
31, 1946. 

Undivided profits June 30, 1946, 
were $5,664,730 as compared with 
$4,892,178 on March 31, 1946. 





J. Henry Schroder Banking 





Corporation of New York reports 


vault and with banks totaled $23,- ‘otal resources of $71,184,077 on 








June 30, 1946, against $67;764,771 
on March 30. Cash on hand and 
due from banks was $10,043,117, 
against $6,686,138. U.S. Govern- 
ment securities were $38,021,009, 
against $42,603,722; customers’ lia- 
bility on acceptances, $9,850,377, 
compared with $8,137,774. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits were 
$3,185,751, against $3,181,729 in 
the previous quarter; amount due 
to customers was $50,791,892, 
against $48,566,195. Acceptances 
outstanding were $10,558,696, 
against $9,469,373. 





Schroder Trust Company re- 
ported June 30 resources of $38,- 
596,747, compared with $44,215,- 
435 on March 30; cash and due 
from banks, $7,483,057, against 
$7,034,058. U.S. Government se- 
curities totaled $25,460,659, against 
$31,961,612; loans and discounts. 
$4,871,958, compared with $4,- 
448.686. Surplus and undivided 
profits were $2,584,891, against 
$2,583,323. Deposits were $34,- 
103,198, against $39,802,517. 





Fulton Trust Company of New 
York reports total deposits of 
$39,639,192 and total assets of 
$45,296,977 in its siatement of 
June 29, 1946, as compared with 
deposits of $37,607,358 and total 
assets of $43,192,048 on March 30, 


1946. As of June 30, 1945, total 
deposits were $43,820,930 and 
total assets $49,336,951. Cash 


U. S. Government securities and 
demand loans secured by collat- 
eral amounted to $42,517,559, as 
compared with $40,134,648 on 
March 30 and $45,845,805 a.year 
ago. Capital and surplus showed 
no change in total at $4,000,000, 
but undivided profits increased to 
$1,293,530 after dividend ‘of $30,- 
000 payable July 1, .1946, as 
against $1,260,687 on, March 30 and 
$1,183,248 on June 30, 1945. 





Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Federation Bank and Trus. 
‘Company, of New York,. reported 
as of .June 28, 1946, deposits of 
$38,550,997 and total resources of 
$43,611,497, against $37,618,806 
and $41,744,253, respectively, as of 
Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on hand and 
due from banks amounted to $9,- 
184,420, against $9,922,247. Hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties iotaled $8,403,179, against 
$16,874,401. Loans and discounts 
were $15,594,794, against $9,400,- 
785. Capital remained unchanged 
at $1,500,000. Surplus had been 
increased from $1,400,000 to $1,- 
500,000. and undivided profits had 
been increased from $468,237 to 
$513,141. 





The statement of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York for June 
30, 1946 made public July 3 shows 
deposits of the bank at the end of 
June of $5,039,709,000 compared 
with $5,140,087,000 on March 30, 
1946 and $4,952,627,000 on June 
30, 1945. Included in the total de- 
posit figures are U. S. Government 
War Loan deposits with the Chase 
National Bank on the respective 
datés, as follows: June 30, 1946— 
$597,476,000; March 30, 1946—$1,- 
080,691,000; June 30, 1945—$1,120,- 
368,000. 

Total resources on June 30, 194€ 
amounted to $5,403,847,000 com- 
pared with $5,498,511,000 on 
March 30, 1946 and $5,288,247,000 
a year ago; cash in the bank’s 
vault and on deposit with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and other 
banks amounted to $1,249,714,000 
compared with $875,763,000 and 
$887,309,000 on the _ respective 
dates; investments in United States 
Government securities, $2,611,093,- 
000 compared with. $2,960,277,006 
and $2,900,026,000; loans and dis- 
counts $1,166,386,000 compared 
with $1,315,612,000 and $1,159,769,- 
000. On June 30, 1946 the capita! 
of the bank was $111,000,000 ana 
the surplus $139,000,000, both 
figures the same as on March 30. 
The undivided profits on June 30 
were $59,392,000 compared with 
$56,792,000 on March 30. Net 
earnings for the first six months 
of 1946 were $1.64 per share com- 





pared with $1.71 per share in the 


corresponding period of 1945. Net 
current operating earnings were 
$1.30 per share compared with 
$1.14. In the first half of 1946 net 
profits on securitics were 34 cents 
per share, after provision for taxes 
applicable to such profits, com- 
pared with 57 cents per share in 
the first half of 1945 when pro- 
vision for taxes was applied en- 
tirely against current operating 
earnings. 





Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., private bankers, in their 
statement of condition of June 30, 
1946, reported total resources of 
$212,633,722 compared with $208,- 
186,002 at March 31, 1946, and 
$189,584,235 as of June 30, 1945. 
Deposits for the first six months 
of this year amounted to $185,992,- 
884 compared with $184,610,547 on 
March 31, 1946, and $167,857,610 
a year ago. Capital and surplus of 
$13,725,455 compared with $13,- 
705,542 three months ago and $13,- 
645,792 on June 30 of last year. 
Loans and discounts totaled $51,- 
945,475 against $52,756,899 on 
March 31, 1946, and $42,936,737 
on June 30, 1945. Other impor- 
tant asset items compare as fol- 
lows with figures for three months 
and a year ago: cash, $46,106,706 
against $39,274,169 and $36,302,- 
714; United States Government se- 
curities, $50,988,714 against $53,- 
352,370 and $57,517,175; state, mu- 
nicipal and other public securities, 
$47,342,871 against $48,879,044 and 
$42,016,909. 





The Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 
reported as of June 30, 1946 total 
deposits of $252,114,309 and total 
assets of $277,327,769 compared 
respectively with $231,352,434 and 
$261,837,150 on March 31, 1946. 
The Bank held cash on hand ‘and 
due from banks of “$71,904,476 
compared with $43,357,613.) on 
March 31, 1946; investments in 
United States Government secur- 
ities of $160,956,317 compared with 
$177,935,891 on March 31, 1946. 
Loans and discounts of $40,259,875 
compared with $35,543,225. on 
March 31, 1946. The bank’s capital 
account was unchanged at $7,- 
000,000 and its surplus and: -un- 
divided profit account imereased 
to $12,593,546 from $12,388,206 at 
March 31, 1946 after payment of 
the regular dividend. Net earnings 
per share for the quarter were $.99 
and for the six months of this 
year $1.96. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York City, reported .as of June 
30, 1946, total deposits: of $623,- 
284,253 and total assets of $705,- 
296,253 compared respectively 
with $663,101,843 and $732,435,257 
on March 31, 1946. Cash on hand 
and due from banks is shown at 
$127,650,223 in the present state- 
ment against $124,084,208 ° three 
months ago. Holdings of U. S. 
Government securities’ are now 
$393,781,164 compared with $414,- 
306,976 in March; loans and bills 
purchased are shown at $143,135,- 
297 against $151,799,453 three 
months ago. Capital and surplus 
remained unchanged from ..March 
31 at $20,000,000 each, while un- 
divided profits increased to $7,- 
149,596 in the curre xt report from 
$6,784,767 three months ago. 








The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported as 
of June 30, 1946, total deposits of 
$194,260,150 and total assets of 
$209,209,199, compared .respect- 
ively with $183,270,807 and $197,- 
684,813 on March 31, 1946. Cash 
on hand and due from banks 
amounted to $53.507,515, against 
$33,895,483; holdings. of U. Ss. 
Government obligations to $72,- 
257,086, against $74,924.569; loans 
and discounts to ‘$61,940,461, 
against $69,387,382. Capital and 
surplus were unchanged at $5,000,- 
000 each. Undivided profits were 
$1,681,673, against $1,471,204. 


The statement of condition of 





Brooklyn Trust Company, of 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Combined U. S., Britain & Canadian Food Board 


Ends—tint’l Council of 19 


Nations Continues Work 


The war created Combined Food Board, whose functions were 
carried on by the United States, Great Britain and Canada, has been 
cxpanded into an International Emergency Council of 19 Nations, 
which was established at Washington on June 20, at a meeting pre- 


sided over by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P, Anderson. 
the new Council was formed it had been planned to continue the 
Three-Nation Board until Dec. 31.® ——_— 


A statement announcing’ the 
changed plans, whereby that 
Board ceased to exist July 1, was 
issued by the Three-Nation Board 
on June 29. It follows: 

“We announced on May 9, 1946, 
plans to continue the Combined 
Food Board until Dec. 31, 1946, 
because of the deterioration that 
had occurred in the world food 
situation in recent months, and 
the need to control the distribu- 
tion of many foods with a view 
to preventing widespread suffer- 
ing and starvation. 

“Subsequent to this announce- 
ment, a special meeting on Urgent 
Food Problems was convened in 
Washington by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United 
Wations on May 20. As a result of 
discussions at this meeting, cer- 
tain recommendations with re- 
spect to the formation of an In- 
ternational Emergency Food 
Council were approved and sub- 
mitted to the governments con- 
cerned. 

“It was a part of these recom- 
mendations that the governments 
of the United Kingdom, United 
States and Canada should arrange 
without. delay for the Combined 
Food Board to call a meeting. This 
meeting was held on June 20, 
1946, and was attended officially 
by representatives of 19 countries 
who, on behalf of their govern- 
ments, formally accepted the 
terms of reference of the Inter- 
oe Emergency Food Coun- 
cil. 


Until 





“Accordingly, the International 
Emergency Food Council was es- 
tablished forthwith, and held its 
inaugural session on June 20. This 
organization will continue the 
work of the Combined Food Board 
which is hereby declared to be 
terminated as of July 1, 1946. The 
functions of the Combined Food 
Board, together with all its docu- 
ments and records, will be trans- 
ferred to the International Emer- 
gency Food Council on July 1, 
1946.” 


Mr. Anderson, at the May 20 
meeting, described the new Coun- 
cil, which will combat famine for 
the next year-and-a-half, as a 
great “step forward.’ At that 
time the Associated Press said: 


“Members of the new agency 
are countries which participated 
in the work of the Combined Food 
Board’s commodity committees. 
They are nations which have a 
major interest in importing or ex- 
porting various food items. 


“The new Council will elect a 
Secretary General as its chief. of- 
ficer. 


“Today the Council selected a 
‘Central Committee’ of nine 
which will consider issues raised 
in commodity committees, coordi- 
nate their work, reconcile differ- 
ences and carry out council func- 
tions between sessions of the full 
agency. Britain, the United States 
and Canada automatically became 
members of the Central Commit- 





tee.” 





Urges Ratification of British Loan 


Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee, headed by Winfield W. 


Riefler, contends it is first step in 
Immediate ratification of the 


rebuilding world trade and peace. 
proposed loan to Great Britain as 


a necessary first step in rebuilding both world trade and world 


peace was urged on June 26 at the» 


first meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s 
study the foreign economic rela- 
tions of the United States. 

Chairman of this Committee is 
Winfield W. Riefler, formerly 
Minister in Charge of Economic 
Warfare at the American Embassy 
in London and now on the faculty 
of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N. J. Members 
of the Committee who signed the 
statement were: Kermit Eby, 
Director of Education and Re- 
search, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Paul G. Hoffman, 
President, The Studebaker Corp.; 
Joseph C. Rovensky, formerly 
Vice-President, ‘The Chase Bank; 
and Robert Watt, International 
Representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Committee statement was 
issued at an all-day organization 
meeting in New York on June 27 
at the offices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The full text fol- 
lows: 

“This Committee is called to- 
gether to review a research study 
and make recommendations on 
public policy regarding the for- 
eign economic relations of the 
United States. It is our unanimous 
conviction that we cannot even 
begin our work without first urg- 
ing immediate ratification of the 
loen to Great Britain. 

“Any recommendation we may 
later evolve would be made almosi 
futile and pointless unless this loan 
goes through. Speaking impartial- 
ly as men of business, labor, and 
representatives of the general 


public we can say that this loan | 
is vital to the welfare of Ameri-| 
cans in all walks of life. 


“The British loan 
adopted if we hope to see a re-| 
vival of world trade and world| 
prosperity. It is an essential! first | 
step toward world peace and' 





Committee to! 


must be | 


‘friendship and a rising standard 
of living among our own and 
other peoples.” 


Vinson Takes Gat 
As Chief Justice 


The oath of office as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Uni.ed States was ad- 
ministered to Fred M. Vinson on 
June 24 by Chief Justice Law- 
rence D. Groner of the United 
States Court of Claims for the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Vinson 
took the oath as 13th Chief Justice 
at an elaborate White House cere- 
mony in which President Truman 
said Justice Vinson would en- 
hance national respect for the 
feud-ridden high tribunal, it was 
noted by the Associated Press, 
which added: 

The swearing-in ceremony on 
the south portico had all the pomp 
and trappirgs of a Presidental in- 
augurai. 

For the second time since the 
war ended the iron gates to the 
White House were thrown open to 
the public and thousands of per- 
sons jammed the grounds to wit- 
ness the historic ceremony. 

Justice Vinson succeeds the late 
Harlan F. Stone as chief of the 
nation’s highest court. The Court 
lately has been torn by a public 
feud between Justices Robert H. 
Jackson and Hugo L. Black. 

Mr. Truman, in an apparent ref- 
erence to the court split, said in a 
speech praising Vinson: 

“All of us have the u/most re- 
spect for the courts of the country, 
and we know that that respect will 
be enhanced when Mr. Vinson be- 
comes Chief Justice of the Uni.ed 
States actively on the bench.” 

The President said he thought 
the fact that Mr. Vinson was ihe 
13th Chief Justice was lucky for 








the country and for Mr. Vinson, 
too. 

“At least I hope it is,’ Mr. Tru- 
man said. 

“Only 13 Presidents have had 
the honor and privilege of ap- 
pointing a Chief Justice of the 
United States,” President Truman 
said. “That duty fell upon me. 

“It was one on which I labored 
long and faithfully. 1 finally de- 
cided to make the Secre.ary of 
the Treasury the Chief Justice of 
the United States. And the one re- 
gret that I had was that I was 
losing Mr. Vinson from the Cab- 
inet of the President.” 

There was one remark by Presi- 
dent Truman, said the press ad- 
vices, which many considered a 
cue to the unusual ceremony. 

“We all know that one of the 
three branches of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the 
branch of the judiciary—the ju- 
dicial branch. The Supreme 
Court is at the top of the judicial 
branch. All of us have the ut- 
most respect for the courts of 
the country, and we know that 
that respect will be enhanced 
when Mr. Vinson becomes chief 
justice of the United States, ac- 
tively on the bench.” 

It was observed that members 
of the Court, including Justices 
Black and Jackson were grouped 
around the new presiding officer 
as he took the oath of office. 

The Chief Justice, it was stated 
by the Associated Press, took one 
oath io support and defend the 
constitution and another to pro- 
vide equal justice to rich and 
poor. 

Speaker Rayburn, who presid- 
ed, declared that President: Tru- 
man had appointed a Chief Jus- 
tice “capable of doing whatever 
job he is assigned to do.” 

The naming of Mr. Vinson, re- 
tiring Secretary of the Treasury, 
as Chief Justice was referred to 
in these columns June 13, page 
3265. The Senate confirmed the 
nomination on June 20. 


SPA Exemptions or 
Suspensions Listed 


A six-page supplementary list 
of 175 articles exempted or sus- 
pended from OPA price control 
from May 15 to June 15 was is- 
sued on June 24 by the Commerce 
and Industry Associaiion of New 
York. The supplement brings up 
to date the original 34-page list 
of 2,000 items issued by the Asso- 
ciation June 10. Thomas Jefferson 
Miley, Association Secretary, 
points out that the lists were pre- 
pared as a guide to business men 
because no such compilation has 
been made available to the public 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The information was obtain- 
ed from the Federal Register and 
o‘her reliable sources, and 
checked against OPA orders and 
regulations. 

Mr. Miley said the supplement 
includes a wide variety of items 
in such classifications as electrical 
equipment, foods, metals, paper 
products and textiles. Among 
specific items removed from price 
control during the past 30 days 
are canned broccoli and brussels 
sprouts, frozen carrots and okra, 
electric curling irons, bias tape, 
little cigars, friction tape, paper 
doilies, dress patterns and some 
lower priced furs such as skunk, 
raccoon, North American opos- 
sum, grey fox and wolf. He also 
said that price suspension on cer- 
tain fresh and frozen fish has been 
extended from May 20 to August 
18, 1946. Amendment 37 to Sup- 


plementary Order 132 exempted 
live, dressed and frozen rabbits 
from price control. This amend- 
ment also extends suspension on 
canned or frozen and prepared 
poultry from June 13, to an in- 
definite pericd. The original list 
and supplement are available to 
members of the Association with- 





U. S. Savs. Loan 
League To Convene 


The 1946 convention of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League will be held in Milwau- 
kee, Nov. 18-22, it was announced 
on June 28 
by Henry P. 
Irr, Baltimore, 
President of 
the League, 
which com- 
prises 3,600 
homeowner 
credit institu- 
tions. This is 
the 55th year 
of the League. 
The first full- 
size conven- 
tion which the 
savings and 
loan associa- 
tions and co- 
operative 
banks have had since 1941, the 
Milwaukee meeting will come 
when the business has reached 
the largest dimentions it has ever 
known, according to all prospects, 
said the League’s advices, which 
continued: 

“The principal concern of the 
associations, the production of 
housing, will undoubtedly still be 
one of the nation’s primary inter- 
ests by next fall, Mr. Irr pointed 
out. By November this system of 
co-operative thrift and home fi- 
nancing associations will be be- 
tween $9,000,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000,000 in size, will have supplied 
some $750,000,000 of credit to 
home-seeking veterans under the 
GI Bill of Rights, and will be fi- | 
nancing homes for upwards of 3,- | 
000,000 American families, Mr. Irr | 
predicts. 

At a meeting this last spring the 
Executive Council of the League 
adopted as a five-year goal for 
the savings and loan system the 
advancement of home-ownership 
in the United States to the place 
where three out of every four 
families occupy their own homes. 
The Milwaukee meeting will dis- 
cuss means to accomplish this goal 
by the middle of the century, fur- 
ther expansion of the veterans’ 
home loan program, the real es- 
tate price situation, and the out- 
look for savings and thrift in post- 
war America. 


Senate Group Boosis 
Appropriation for Army 


The War Department appro- 
priation of $7,091,034,700 approved 
by the House June 21 was boosted 
by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to $7,595,449,868 when 
it approved the measure June 27 
and sent it to the Senate floor. 
The appropriation is the largest 
of any peace time year in the na- 
tion’s history and about double 
that of 1941. The Senate commit- 
tee restored to the bill the $150,- 
000,000 trimmed from the meas- 
ure by the House, for relief in 
former enemy countries, by this 
action it brought the appropria- 
tion for this purpose up to an 
even $500,000,000, the amount 
originally recommended by the 
Budget Bureau. The Senate com- 
mittee accepted the House figure 
of $375,000,000 for the Army’s 
atomic research program, which 
represented an increase of $175,- 
000,000 over the Budget Bureau’s 
recommendation. 


Except for the increase in the 
atomic program and the decrease 
in the enemy relief appropriation 
the bill approved by the House 
incorporated amounts as recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau. 
The House had accepted in full 
the recommendations of its Ap- 
propriations Committee which 
were summarized in Associated 


Henry P. Irr 








Press advices of June 20, from 
Washington, as follows: 


The committee approved in full | 


‘the $1.199,000.000 allotment for the | 


force adequate to detect and re« 
pel any surprise attack, to launch 
a crippling counter-offensive and 
to back up the land and sea 
forces. 

Gen. Spaatz, Air Corps com- 
mander, told the committee that 
the minimum post-war air force 
needs 70 combat groups backed by 
a pool of at least one air national 
guard squadron in each State. 

The air forces’ cash allotment 
included $388,776,454 for the pur- 
chase of approximately 1,046 
modern planes and gliders. At the 
end of April of this year the Air 
Forces had 39,000 planes. 

The committee increased the 
atomic service fund part of 
which will be used to pay for 
contracts into the fiscal year 1948 
—after hearing Army heads out-< 
line plans to maintain develop- 
ment activities at their present 
level and to press vigorous re< 
search into peacetime possibilities 
of the newly developed power 
source. 

Both Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Army Chief of Staff, and 
Major-Gen. Leslie R. Groves, who 
heads the Manhattan project, 
which produced the atomic bomb, 
cautioned against sharing the A-« 
bomb secret at this time. Gen. 
Eisenhower said: “I am against 
giving away any sceret of the 
United States until we are satis~ 
fied that there is workable ma- 
chinery for seeing to it that others 
as well will pursue the same gen 
eral line of policy with respect 
to that secret. I must have that 
assurance.” 

Explaining why it cut funds for 
Army relief and Government ac- 
tivities abroad, the Committee 
said the lower amount should be 
adequate in view of the probabil 
ity that favorable crop conditions 
abroad would reduce the need for 
large cash outlays for food. 

Funds approved by the Com-< 
mittee, subject to House action 
when the bill is considered to- 
morrow, contemplate an average 
Army strength of 1,279,000 for the 
coming fiscal year, with a total 
of 1,070,000 on June 30, 1947. 

Backing up these active forces 
would be a National Guard of 
240,000 officers and men, an Air 
National Guard of 47,646, organ- 
ized reserves of 1,053,000 and a 
reserve officers training corps of 
157,100 sttudents. 

For the National Guard the com< 
mittee recommended $110,000,000; 
for the organized reserves $56,~ 
000,000 and for the R. O. T. C,, 
$16,872,000. 

For other Army research pro- 
grams in addition to the atomic 
energy project, the committee ap- 
proved $281,500,000. 

For permanent’ construction 
work at Army bases in Alaska, 
the Marianas, the Phillippines, 
Hawaii and Okinawa it granted 
the full budget estimate of $195,- 
000,000. 

The bill was accompanied by 
publication of 1,200 printed pages 
of testimony taken during its con- 
sideration. Witnesses ranged from 
Secretary of War Patterson and 
Eisenhower down through the 
lower civilian and military eche- 
lons. 


Draw Sydney Bonds 


Holders of 25-year 542% sink- 
ing fund gold bonds, due Feb. 1, 
1955, of the City of Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia are being 
notified that $73,000 principal 
amount of these bonds has been 
drawn by lot for redemption 
through the sinking furd on 
Aug. 1, 1946, at par. Payment 
will be made at the principal of- 
fice of the successor fiscal agent, 


- : “ | * . armore . 6 
out charge. Copies are available | Air Corps after hearing Gen. Carl | City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 22 


to non-members for $1.00. 
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Steel Production Unchanged—No !mmediate 
Sharp Price Increases Expected by Industry 


“While the steel industry may soon raise the price of some steei 
products, this action wovid have taken place whether or not the OPA 





‘Senate Group Votes 
Sugar Act Extension 


The Senate Finance Committee 
on June 20 voted to extend the 


passed out of existence, since the agency was expected to grant fur- | 1937 Sugar Quota Act for three 


ther price relief,’ states “Tne lron Age,” 
paper, in its issue of today (July 


as follows: 


national metalworking 
4), which further adds in part 





“It is the general view in the® 


industry that no sharp increases 
in steel prices will take place in 
the immediate future now that all 
government price controls have 
been removed. 

“No steel company would be 
expected to step out front with a 
healthy price raise for fear of 
public censure and the possibility 
that such action might contribute 
to revival of OPA or similar leg- 
islation. Steel firms at this time 
are primarily interested in raising 
the price of those products on 
which the return is low. Until the 
current situation is clarified no 
action of any kind on steel prices 
is expected. 

“The confusion or the reluct- 
ance to make any move price- 
wise in the steel industry or in 
the iron and steel scrap industry 
was reminiscent of the days fol- 
lowing the end of the National 
Recovery Act. Scrap brokers and 
dealers early this week were sit- 
ting tight and shipping on old 
contracts. Steel companies, on the 
other hand, were insisting that 
any scrap they purchased should 
be at the old ceiling price. If the 
period during which the govern- 
ment attempts to have passed 
some type of legislation breathing 
new life into the OPA corpse is 
too long, scrap prices may spiral 
upwards. 

“Currently steel companies are 
attempting to keep operations at 
as high a level as possible. Some 
firms would pay slightly higher 
prices for scrap in order to get the 
material and maintain their oper- 
ating level. Should prices soar 
substantially in a wide open scrap 
market, steelmakers would be 
forced to rapidly adjust their own 
prices of steel products in order 
to offset additional increased 





steelmaking costs. 


“For the next two weeks at| 
least the price relationship in the | 
steel industry will probably re-| 
main unchanged. Attempts have | 
already been made by some scrap | 
interests to consign scrap on a/ 
retroactive basis. This unusual | 
procedure in a free market left | 
steel firms which had been ap-| 
proached with the idea uninter- | 
ested. 

“Huge backlogs and continuing 
heavy demand caused the steel 
industry this week in most in- 
stances to pay time-and-a-half in 
primary steelmaking departments 
for Fourth of July work. 

“Steel shipments this month 
will probably be at the highest 
level than at any time since V-J 
Day. Most firms have been able 
to replenish inventories ahead of 
steel finishing mills with the re- 
sult that July operations will pre- 
sent a balanced picture. The only 
factor which could prevent a con- 
tinuation of the current high level 
of operations would be a crisis in 
the supply of scrap. Scrap this 
week was still difficult to obtain 
and the laying of plans for nation- 
wide scrap drives indicated the 
seriousness with which the Civil- 
ian Production Administration 
views the matter. 


“Most steel concerns have still 
failed as yet to open mill order 
bocks for 1947 business. This may 
be interpreted as having been a 
wise move especially in view of 
the price situation. If no further 
controls are reinstituted on steel 
prices, producers will be free to 
name their higher quotations be- 
fore accepting contracts for next 
year’s shipments.” 

The American Iron and Steel' 
Institute on July 1 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 


| despite relatively somewhat less 


| obligations, some loosening of or- 





having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 87.2% of 


capacity for the week beginning 
July 1, compared with 87.2% one 
week ago (showing no change), 
55.2% one month ago and 88.1% 
one year ago. The operating rate 
for the week beginning July 1 is 
equivalent to 1,536,800 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,536,800 tons one week 
ago, 972,800 tons one month ago, 
and 1,613,700 tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of latest news develop- 
ments in the metalworking indus- 
try, on July 1 stated in part as 
follows: “Products of America’s 
farms will be grown without the 
aid of any substantial volume of 
new equipment this year. Ma- 
terial shortages and strikes in the 
major plants producing farm 
equipment will result in a pro- 
duction of equipment 25% to 30% 
lower than 1945, despite the fact 
that production controls were 
lifted as of V-J Day. 

“Steel deliveries to the agri- 
cultural implement industry as 
well as to other metalworking 
plants are now in such a chaotic 
condition that most mills have 
refused to establish any sort of 
delivery schedule. Only recently 
reaching high levels of produc- 
tion, tne mills are entering the 
third quarter while still rolling in 
many cases on orders scheduled 
for first quarter production. The 
lag is about three months on the 
average, but it varies widely from 
one product to another. 

“That these mills are not in 
even worse position, considering 
especially heavy pressure for 
these products, may be ascribed 
to the fact that during the recent 
coal strike many diverted steel to! 
light flat-rolled items, including 
tin plate, at the expense of other 
products. Thus, bars, shapes and 
plates lost ground, with arrear- 





ages in some cases and on some 
sizes now more than three months, 





demand compared with light flat | 


products. Certain types of wire | 
and pipe are as stringent as ever. | 

“Going into third quarter with | 
capacity generally covered for the | 
remainder of the year on the basis 
of order commitments and quota | 


der books for 1947 is expected, | 
and while there has been no} 
formal opening of books, some} 


producers are accepting limited | 
tonnages of plates for next year, | 
with a little in some other lines. | 
Leading trade interests expect no | 
sweeping action along that line| 
for some time. One large pro- 
ducer does not expect to open 
books for next year until about 
the beginning of fourth quarter. 
Most producers are too far behind 
at present to plan for 1947. 

“Many sellers believe that on 
the basis of commitments orgin- 
ally made for this year they will 
have a substantial carryover for 
1947, a number believing it will 
be close to three months, indicat- 
ing they expect to gain little 
ground during last half. New or- 
ders booked now probably would 
fall mainly in second quarter next 
year. 


“Some producers have techni- 
cally blocked out arrearages, now 
shipping in July tonnage origin- 
ally promised for April. However, 
strong obligations remain and 
likely will be a factor at the end 
of the year. 

“Office of Price Administration 
has increased prices of all grades 
of Lake Superior iron ore 50 cents 
per ton, effective June 24. This 
was the first advance in Lake Su- 
perior ore prices since fixing of 








prewar prices in 1940.” 


years, instead of one year as voted 
by the House, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington. Expir- 
ing the end of 1946, the Act pro- 
vides for production quotas in the 
domestic areas and import quotas 
from foreign.countries. The same 
advices continued: 

The three-year extension was 
proposed by Senator Johnson 
(D., Colo.), who said it would 
provide greater stabilization in 
the sugar industry pending the 
consideration of various proposed 
changes in the basic law in the 
next session of Congress. 

Senator O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) 
argued in support of the tnree- 
year extension, although he said 
he would press for hearing next 
January on a bill he and Senator 
Johnson introduced jointly to in- 
crease domestic sugar quotas. 

Both Senators Johnson and 
O’Mahoney declared the three- 
year extension also would remove 
the issue from the 1948 elections, 
since the three-year period will 
expire Dec. 31, 1949. 

Sugar quotas. have been sus- 
nended during the war and 
O’Mahoney said there is no possi- 
bility they -will be reestablished 
next year. 


Senator Pepper (Dem., Fla.) 
asked-that the bill be amended to 
assure domestic cane producers, 
particularly in Florida and Lou- 
isiana, that when quotas are re- 
established they will not have to 
abandon sugar processing facili- 
ties he said were started during 
the war period of critical sugar 
shortage. 

Chairman George (D., Ga.) 
suggested that Pepper consult the 
State and Interior Departments 
and the President about his pro- 
posal to reduce off-shore quotas 
if necessary, and offer his amend- 
ment on the Senate floor should 
he consider it advisable. 

The Committee agreed that an 
over-all revision of the Sugar Act 
would require extended hearings 
which are impossible at this ses- 
sion. Congress is pressing for ad- 
journment some time next month. 

Senate approval of the three- 
year extension of the Sugar Act 
would send the bill to a confer- 
ence with the House. The one- 
year extension was passed by the 
House on June 17. 


Pact With China On 
Pipeline Lend-Lease 


The State Department = an- 
nounced on June 17 that China 
had agreed to pay the United 
States $58,900,000 for Lend-Lease 
supplies which were en route or 
on order on V-J Day, Washington 
Associated Press advices stated, 
adding that the amount is to be 
paid in American dollars in 30 an- 
nual instalments. The announce- 
ment pointed out that this did not 





| constitute a final Lend-Lease set- 


tlement with China, but merely 
an arrangement covering goods in 
the Lend-Lease “pipelines” (items 
in process of delivery or procure- 
ment at the time of Japan’s sur- 
render). Payments of both princi- 
pal and interest, at the rate of 
2%.% annually, will commence 
July 1, 1947, to be completed on 
or before July 1, 1976. 

According to President Tru- 


man’s latest Lend-Lease report to 
Congress, .China’s total Lend- 
Lease obligation to the United 
States was $1,335,632,000, through 
last Dec. 31. China, said the As- 
sociated Press. has continued to 
receive straight military Lend- 
Lease supplies since V-J Day 
which also are not included in the 
$58.900,000 “pipeline” agreement, 
the State Department said. 





self would be seriously discred 
ited. 

I have recommended that this 
bill be vetoed as soon as it reaches 
your desk. I have made this rec 
ommendation only after a sober 
and objective study of the alter- 
natives that face us. 

Congress has been considering 
the extension of the Price—Control 
Act since last February. The time 
left before midnight, June 30, is 
short, and this fact places you in 
a particularly difficult position. 
Nevertheless, it is my hope and 
belief that Congress, following 
the receipt of a veto message from 
you, will squarely meet the issue 
which confronts us and provide 
the legislation which is essential 
if we are to maintain a stable 
economy. In any event, that hope 
represents the people’s last prac-— 
tical chance to avoid a period of 
sharply increasing prices followed 
by a collapse. 

I have participated in the fight 
to keep down the cost of living 
for four and one half years. It 
has been my responsibility to ad- 
minister the stabilization program 
in the interests of all the people 
—business men, farmers, factory 
workers, whitecollar workers and 
consumers generally. The great 
majority of our people, who un- 
derstand only too clearly the 
gigantic issues which are involved, 
have given me their whole—hearted 
support. 

But in carrying out my respon-— 
sibilities, it has been necessary for 
me to say “no” one hundred times 
for every occasion on which it 
was possible to say “yes.” I have 
been forced to step on many im- 
portant toes. Inevitably my ef- 
forts in behalf of all the people 
have antagonized those minority 
groups which seck special conces- 
sions. 

As you know, I had hoped to 
leave Washington following V-E 
Day, again after V-J Day and 
again last February. I agreed to 
S.ay con only at your insistence. 

In spite of that fact, a few bit- 
ter opponents of price and rent 
contrcl, in an effort to rationalize 
their own position, have claimed 
that I am personally anxious to 
extend these essential controls in- 
definitely and unnecessarily. 


The announcement of my res-— 
ignation at this time, effective 
July 10th, will eliminate any ves 
tige of doubt as to my own posi- 
tion and further sharpen the grave 
issue which Congress must face 
in the next seventy-two hours in 
the event of your veto. Clearly I 
could not remain here in any 
event to administer the inflation- 
ary bill which the Congress is 
about to present for your signa- 
ture. 

I am submitting my resignation 
at this time with genuine reluc- 
tance. I recognize the tremen-— 
dously heavy burden which rests 
on your shoulders. I appreciate, 
as do tens of millions of other 
Americans, the courageous efforts 
that you have made and are mak~ 
ing in the interest of the country 
as a whole. 

In the future if there is any- 
thing that I can do to be helpful 
to you personally or to the Ad~ 
ministration, I hope that you will 
call upon me. 

With my very best wishes. 

Very sincerely, 


CHESTER BOWLES. . 





President Truman’s Reply 


Dear Chet: 

Now that the Senate has taken 
the legislative action which you 
forecast in your letter of this date 
(June 28) I have no alternative 
but to accept your resignation as 
Direc:or of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, effective at the close 
of business on July 10th next. 

Deeply as I regret to see you 
leave the Administration I can 





symphathize heartily with the rea- 
sons which impel you to this step. 


Bowles’ Resignation Accepted 


(Continued from first page) 


I accede to your request most re- 
luctantly. I am mindful of your 
desire to leave Washington, often 
expressed since V-E Day, and ap- 
preciate your self-sacrifice in re- 
maining at your difficult post as 
long as you did. 

Your action in submitting your 
resignation before the Senate had 
acted is an emphatic answer to 
the fantastic charge of spokesmen 
for selfish interests that you 
sought extension of the price-con- 
trol bill in order to perpetuate 
yourself in office. 

In expressing my deep regret 
at your leaving the Government 
I know that I am merely adding 


know how conscientiously and 
faithfully you have worked to 
protect their interests both dur— 
ing the war and during the tran~ 
sition from war to peace. 

They know that under your 
leadership, the Office of Price Ad— 
ministration and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization have been 
a powerful bulwark against the 
forces in our economy which 
might long since have destroyed 
the security and the hopes of mil- 
lions of workers and their fami- 
lies. They know your personal 
fearlessness and integrity, which 
time and again you demonstrated 
in sveaking out vigorously for the 
basic principles of this Adminis—- 
tration. 

In accepting your resignation I 
want to assure you and at the 
same time every American, that 
this Administration will never 
give up the fight. We shall con- 
tinue the battle against inflation 
with every weapon at our dis— 
posal, and shall not rest until 
this country has reached perma— 
nent high levels of production, 
prosperity and employment. 

The hope that you may re- 
main in public life as a champion 
of the principles of this Adminis— 
tration, and the assurance that I 
may continue to call upon you 
from time to time for counsel, 
will be some consolation for the 
loss of so tireless and effective a 
public servant as you have been 
over a period of more than four 
diffienlt years. 

With every good wisi. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HARRY S. iS RUMAN. 








Granger Heads Lauu-Amer. 
Div. in State Department 


William T. Stone, wirector of 
the Office of International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Acfairs of 
the State Department, announced 
on June 26 the appointment of 
Fitzhugh Granger as chief of OIC 
Area Division IV (the American 
Republics). Mr. Granger was for- 
merly Public Affairs Officer in 
Argentina for the OIC. Dr. Wil- 
liam Schurz, who has been acting 


chief of the division, will continue 
as associate chief. Mr. Granger is 
a veteran of 17 years experience 
in Argentina. From 1923 to 1929 
he was employed by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company’s ad=- 
vertising division in Chicago. In 
1929 he was sent to Argentina as 
the company’s advertising man- 
ager, a position which he held 
through 1941. On January 1, 1942, 
he joined the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs 
as executive secretary for the Co- 
ordination Committee for Argen- 
tina and manager of the Asoci- 
acion de Difusion Inter-Ameri- 
cana. He served in this capacity 
for four years until his appoint- 
ment as Public Affairs Officer in 
charge of OIC activities in the 
American Embassy at Buenos 








Aires. 


my voice to one much greater— | 
the voice of the American peo- 
ple. The people of this country” 
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Causes of Labor Strife 


(Continued from first page) 


locations far greater than in the 
last one, the American people 
were more intent than ever before 
to return to conditions of stability 
@md of plenty. But the worker, 
the farmer, the businessman— 
each was guided according to his 
own lights toward that goal. 

A conflict was inevitable. One 
after another disputes broke out 
on the industrial scene. Many— 
im fact most—vwere _ settled 
through negotiation and peaceful 
adjustment. I am pleased and 
proud to report that by far the 
greater majority of unions affili- 
ated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor succeeded in settling 
the difference with their employ- 
ers without strikes. But in other 
disputes nc settlement could 
be reached. Negotiations broke 
down. Work stopped. Charges 
amd countercharges were publicly 
hurled by each side in some of 
those disputes. Tempers grew 
short. The public outcry for a 
quick and easy remedy grew 
more intensive. A tide of hys- 
teria swept the country, reaching 
into the chambers of the Congress 
itself, 

The ready answer and the easy 
remedy offered was legislation. 
Without study and deliberation, 
without investigation of the causes 
amd an appraisal of the effective- 
ness of the cure, legislation was 
hastily, carelessly and recklessly 
drafted in both houses of Congress. 
On the very crest of the wave of 
political unreason, it was carried 
from Congress to the White 
House. 

What did this legislation pro- 
pose to do? It was framed by 
those who saw the long-awaited 
opportunity to strike out freedom 
from the charter of rights of 
American wage earners, and re- 
piace it with compulsion. It was de- 
signed to bring the force of public 
power to compel workers to ac- 
cept the terms and conditions of 
employment’ dictated to them 
without their consent. It pro- 
pesed that free Americans work 
against their will. It was con- 
ceived to destroy and make in- 
effective the freedom of associa- 
tien of workers into unions of 
their own choice for effective mu- 
twal aid and protection. The pro- 


problems that loom ahead and to 
lay down a few fundamental 
principles which labor believes to 
be indispensable to stable labor- 
management relations in a free 
society. 


I do not propose to either be- 
little the serious consequences of 
labor disputes resulting in work 
interruption or to minimize the 
share of the responsibility for the 
maintenance of industrial peace 
that falls directly upon organized 
labor. I am here to join with 
your Committee in examining the 
facts. It is my purpose to state 
in clear and unmistakable terms 
the responsibility that falls on 
labor, the related responsibility 
that falls on management. It is 
my purpose here also to state 
clearly the extent of the responsi- 
bility that falls upon the Govern- 
ment in labor-management rela- 
tions. 


The Extent of Collective 
Bargaining 


Collective bargaining has be- 
come the accepted instrumental- 
ity of labor-management rela- 
tions. Collective bargaining is a 
vrocess which effectuates the set- 
tlement of the issues arising be- 
tween labor and management with 
regard to terms and conditions of 
employment in the form of an 
agreement. That agreement is 
voluntary. It is arrived at 
through the give and take of ne- 
gotiations and is willingly entered 
into’ by the employer and the 
chosen representatives of the 
workers. The labor union is the 
agency of the wage-earners for 
the purpose of mutual accord and 
mutual action in arriving at a fair 
and equitable agreement regard- 
ing the conditions of labor by the 
process of collective bargaining. 

Union representation for collec- 
tive bargaining has become the 
established means of labor-man- 
agement relations for the majority 
of American wage-earners. In 
1945, about 14,000,000 workers 
had their wages and working con- 
ditions covered by union agree- 
ments. In manufacturing indus- 
tries, 8,000,000, or 67%, of the 
production wage-earners were 
employed under union agree- 
ments. In other words, two out 





posed legislation providing for all 
this and much more, was offered 
in the name of industrial peace 
and as a means of eliminating in-| 
dustrial unrest. 

Wisely, President Truman re- | 
fused to approve the Conressional 
proposal as _ ill-advised, 
ceived, ill-tempered, and, above 
all, ill-designed to accomplish the 
very objective it claimed it would 
achieve. 

At that time, on behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
I ealled upon Congress to respond 
to the crisis with statesmanship 
and to temper its judgment by a 
eareful study of all the underlying 
facts. I asked Congress to con- 
duct an investigation of the causes 
of unrest and to bring forward 
recommendations founded not 
wpon a passing fit of temper, but 
upon solid facts. I want to com- 
mend this Committee for choosing 


this course and for assuming the | 
responsibility for this study it has | 


now launched through its open 
and public investigation. I know 
that in these hearings this Com- 
mittee would deny no responsible 
group the opportunity to come 
forward with the expression of 
their views and with the pro- 


posal of solutions to the real, | 
problems with which | 


practical 
labor and management are con- 
fronted. 

This Congressional investiga- 
tion has just been started. It is 
not for me to anticipate its con- 
clusions or to plead for specific 
remedies at this time. It is my 
purpose here to place the recent 
developments in labor-manage- 
ment relations in their proper 
perspective, to indicate the major 


ill-con- | 


of every three workers engaged 
in manufacturing were union 


members for whom the union was 


the chosen means of dealing with 
their employer. 

Of the tctal number of work- 
ers covered by union agreements, 
10,212,000, or 74%, worked under 


.agreements providing for some 
.form of union shop or mainte- 


|nance of membership. Of these, 
6,210,000, or 45%, were covered 
by the union shop clauses, These 
figures indicate the extent of 
wide acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining with unions by manage- 
ment and of the union shop as the 
most effective means cf achieving 
stable labor-management rela- 
tions. 


Work Stoppages 


Transition from war to peace is 
always bound to bring instability 
in industrial relations. The dis- 
locations of war had reached into 
every industry, every mine and 
| every shop. They deeply affected 
| the life in every home. They 
created maladjustments and ten- 
sions. It is against the back- 
ground of these developments 
that the experience of work stop- 
pages since V-J Day must be ap- 
oraised. 

Strikes attract wide public no- 
tice. They are born of contro- 
versy. Their extent and effect is 
always exaggerated in the public 
|mind. The extent and duration 
of strikes is difficult to measure. 
Strike statistics lend themselves 
| easily to misinterpretation. 

Although it is not the truly ac- 
curate measurement, the most 
widely publicized measure of 
strikes is the number of workers 





involved in work stoppages in 
effect during a current month. 
The strike record after V-J Day 
as compared with the correspond- 
ing months in the prevoius year Is 
shown in the following table: 


Number of Workers Involved in Work 
Stoppages Since V-J Day by Month 
as Compared With Corresponding 
Month in Previous Year 


1945 
610,900 
851,700 
660,400 
503,900 


1946 
1,750,000 
1,430,000 
1,000,000 226,500 
925,000 327,400 

These latest available statistics 
show that the increase in work 
stoppages since V-J Day was in- 
deed far-reaching. Yet it is im- 
portant to consider those figures 
in their proper perspective. In 
1945, there was a total of 3,467,000 
workers involved in work stop- 
pages at one time or another in 
the course of the year. Of these, 
1,791,000 were involved in strikes 
which took place before V-J Day 
on August 14. As compared with 
this, there was a total of 1,676,000 
workers involved in work stop- 
pages some time after V-J Day. 
The highest number of workers 
idle in any month since V-J Day 
in 1945 was 851,700 last October. 
This, however, represent only 
3.1% of the total number of 
workers employed. This means 
that while three out of every hun- 
dred workers were involved in 
work stoppages 97 out of every 
hundred workers remained hard 
at work. 

Again I want to emphasize that 
we must consider those facts in 
their proper perspective. We 
must not permit the exaggerations 
bred by prejudice and hysteria to 
stand as a substitute for reality. 
Again I must insist that my con- 
cern is neither to exaggerate the 
facts nor to belittle them, but to 
state them “fairly. The fact thst 
in January, 1946, the number of 
workers who participated in the 
various work stoppages taking 
place in that month, reached the 
postwar high of 1,750,000 is one 
whose true significance must be 
properly appraised. 

When the strike wave reached 
its peak in 1919, following the 
last war, the total number of 
workers involved in strikes 
reached 4,160,000. That was the 
toll of industrial readjustment 
following the last war. But com- 
yare the dislocation resulting in 
the strikes which took place in 
recent months, In 1945, the phys- 
ical volume of industrial produc- 
tion was more than three t.mes 
the volume of production turned 
cut by our industry in 1919. Were 
the strikes after this war three 
times as great as after the last 
one? No, while the dislocation 
was greater, while the war had 
been longer and its effect on the 
industry more far-reaching, the 
extent of industrial strife in the 
wake of industrial readjustment 
was not greater, but actually 
much smaller, than after the last 
war. 


Let me stress also the fact that 
the extent of strikes cannot be 
measured by the number of work- 
ers involved alone. It is ex- 
tremely significant that the aver- 
age duration of work stoppages 
in 1945 was only 9.9 calendar days 
each. It compares with the pre- 
war years of 1935-1940 when the 
average work stoppage ranged 
from 20.3 to 23.8 days for each 
stopvage. It is clear that the in- 
tensity of the strikes has greatly 
diminished as compared with the 
prewar record. 

The most accurate single meas- 
urement of work stoppages is the 
relation between the total man- 
days idle as a result of strikes 
and the total available working 
time. This relation gives us a 
true picture of what proportion 
of our total economy is not at 
work because of strikes. For the 
prewar years, beginning with 1927 
when the Department of Labor 
‘began to keep figures of this type, 


1944 
234,800 
238,100 
229,300 
116,600 

1945 

55,100 
118,300 


September 
October 
November —_ 
December —-~ 


January 

February 
March __ 
April —_ 








through 1941, this ratio of idleness 
percentage due to strikes, to the 
total available working time has 
ranged from one-tenth to 1% to 
five-tenths of 1%. 

For the war years the figures 
show a remarkable record. They 
show that labor’s no-strike pledge 
was scrupulously kept throughout 
the entire year. For example, the 
number of man-days idle in 1942 
was only five one-hundreds of 1% 
of time worked. From Dec. 8, 
1941, to Aug. 14, 1945, only 11 
one-hundreds of 1% of available 
working time was lost because 
of strikes. 

What does this mean? It means 
that 99.89% of available time was 
devoted to uninterrupted war- 
time production. It means the 
time lost due to strikes in war- 
time was negligible and barely 
measurable. This becomes even 
more remarkable in view of the 
fact that, under the rigid wage 
stabilization program, the average 
worker faced with rapidly rising 
living costs was unable to obtain 
wage adjustments comparable to 
the loss of income due to the ris- 
ing cost of living. 

Preliminary estimates indicate 
that for the first four months of 
1943, the proportion of available 
working time lost because of 
strikes was 3%. This, of course, 
was much higher than our war- 
time record. But this figure 
shows that even at the height of 
the post war crisis, 97% of the na- 
tion’s work continued uninter- 
rupted. 

Since April of this year the 
over-all situation has been im- 
proving steadily. In the major 
disputes that did occur, settle- 
ments that were reached cleared 
the way for uninterrupted pro- 
duction, It is significant that 
strike notices filed under the War 
Labor Disputes Act which reached 
a high of 250 in the week of 
April 17 declined to 140 in the 
week of May 22 and fluctuated 
close to that level since. 

Examine these facts. From 
them you will be compelled to 
conclude that the hysteria which 
seemed to grip the country’s 
newspapers and radio has magni- 
fied the impact of the recent 
strikes out of all proportion. The 
average reader, scanning the 
headlines and the news stories 
during the past months, has re- 
ceived the impression that our 
reconversion effort has been 
“stalled,” “brought to a _ stand- 
still” or even “dealt a death 
blow” by those strikes. This does 
not even come close to the truth. 
It is true that some industries 
were hit and hit hard, but the 
productive effort of our economy 
as a whole has continued to in- 
crease, 

This is brought out clearly by 
the Federal Reserve Board Index 
of Production which shows that 
for most industry groups, produc- 
tio nreached last April was very 
substanitally higher than in Sep- 
tember, 1945. This includes, 
among others, such major groups 
as lumber, textiles, leather, manu- 
factured foods, stone, clay and 
glass, paper, printing and rubber. 
The declines have been extremely 
small and occurred in industries 
where the total production was 
curtailed because of the end of 
the war. In transportation eauip- 
ment, for example, this reflects 
the termination of war production 
of aircraft and ships. In petrol- 
eum there was a decline in avia- 
tion gas. The alcoholic beverage 
production was suffering from the 
grain situation. So it is clear that 
work stoppages have not been an 
important factor in these cases 
where declines did occur. It is 
also clear that all the way along 
the line, industrial production is 
rapidly shifting into high gear. 

Let us look at the reconversion 
production in proper perspective. 
Industry is by no means out of 








the woods yet even in the sheer 
physical task of tooling up and 
readying for full peacetime pro-| 
duction. But even so, in March and | 


62.5% above the prewar average 
of 1935-1939. Even if you take 
the highest peacetime production 
year of 1939, still the production 
attained in March and April of 
this year was 49% higher. 


Causes of Unrest 


We cannot expect industrial 
strife to diminish and strikes to 
decline unless we reach the fun- 
damental causes underlying this 
industrial unrest, 

Strikes are not the result of 
sudden and thoughtless action on 
the part of the workers con- 
cerned. To be soure, there may 
occasionally be spontaneous or so- 
called “wildcat” strikes, which 
occur when human emotions get 
out of hand, as when a shop stew- 
ard loses his temper over what he 
feels is an unjust treatment of a 
grievance. But usually this type 
of stoppage is very short and the 
workers involved are back at 
work the next morning. Most 
strikes come only after prolonged 
negotiations with management 
after countiess hours of discussion 
at union meetings, and after a 
democratic vote of all union mem- 
bers. The strike is an economic 
weapon of last resort, utilized 
only when all other methods fail. 
When all other methods to reach 
a reasonable fair settlement do 
fail, the strike is the only means 
available to workers by which 
they can protest against what they 
consider unfair or unjust treat- 
ment at the hands of manage- 
ment, 

To the workers involved a 
strike is a trying and terrible ex- 
perience. It disrupts the work- 
er‘s income and jeopardizes the 
security of his job. Workers don’t 
go on strike lightly or without 
cause, They strike only when 
pressed into it by force of a real 
injustice which they can no 
longer tolerate. Behind every 
strike there is a deep-seated 
grievance, behind every stoppage 
there is a wrong that calls for 
adjustment and correction. In 
most cases that grievance and that 
wrong go to the very roots of the 
economic well-being of the wage- 
earner and his family. 

Work stoppages are identified in 
the public mind with unions. 
Even students of labor relations 
tend to identify collective action 
among workers only with trade- 
union action and to consider work 
restrictions and work stoppages 
only in relation to a trade-union 
dispute. Yet the record shows 
that work interruptions in un- 
organized areas of employment 
are more frequent and more re- 
current than in the areas of em- 
ployment covered by trade union 
collective bargaining agreement. 

This fact is brought out with 
force by a study of “Restriction of 
Output Among Unorganized 
Workers,” prepared under the 
direction of Stanley B. Mathew- 
son with the collaboration of 
William M. Leiserson, Henry S. 
Dennison, Arthur E, Morgan and 
Walter B. Bingham, published as 
far back as 1931. The clear find- 
ing of that survey was that work 
interruptions in unorganized es- 
tablishments result in a greater 
comparative loss of productive 
time, over the year, than in union- 
ized establishments. 

Trade union organization pro- 
duces the kind of collective dis- 
cipline based on voluntary and 
willing participation of the work- 
ers for which no effective sub- 
stitute has been or can be found. 
There is no question in my mind 
that one of the main reasons why 
the greater and more far-reaching 
dislocations following this war re- 
sulted in proportionately a far 
smaller extent of industrial strife 
than after the last war is due di- 
rectly to the growth and maturity 
achieved by trade unions in the 
United States during the past 
quarter century. 

Legislation sought in and out of 


Congress to prevent strikes and 


eliminate industrial disputes has 
provided for every conceivable de- 


April, 1946, the physical volume | vice of trade union restriction on 


of all industrial production was 


the assumption that the objective 
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can be achieved by weakening 
collective bargaining and under- 
mining unions. Other proposals 
and devices have attempted regu- 
lation of the various phases of 
labor-management relations. All 
this has been done and is being 
in the name of industrial 
peace and for the purpose of 
speeding transition to full produc- 
tion in reconversion. I submit 
that all these proposals have no 
relation to the major predominant 
question of labor disputes in the 
transition from war to peace. 
_Consider the reeord. In the 
first quarter of 1946, of every 
four workers on strike, three were 
on strike because of one major 
issue alone—wages. The wage is- 
Sue has become the major. and 
predominant cause of industrial 
strife because of the disparity be- 
tween wages and the rising cost 
of living since the time rigid ceil- 
ings On wages were imposed by 
regulation. Before the war, in 
1939, the number of work stop- 
pages due to wage disputes repre- 
sented only 265% of all work 
stoppages. In 1945, 42.4% of all 
work stoppages were due to dis- 
putes over wages. 

It is important to realize that in 
the change from war to peace pro 
duction, most workers were af- 
fected by the elimination of over- 
time, a forced shift from higher 
paying to lower paying jobs and 
a decrease in pay due to a number 
of other factors inherent in the 
switch from wartime to peace 
time activity in industry and 
trade. Due to these developments 
and despite the adjustments se— 
cured in wage rates, the wage in- 
come of manufacturing workers 
has steadily declined throughout 
the year following V-E Day. 

Workers in manufacturing 
plants have watched their average 
weekly pay envelope fall from 
$47.12 in April 1945, to the last 
month before V-E day to $40.60 
in February 1946, a drop of 13.8%. 
When the intervening changes in 
consumer prices are taken into 
aceount, the decline is even great-— 
er, over 15%. In view of this, 
labor could not be expected to 
accept the reduced take-home pay 
without insisting on compensatory 
adjustments in hourly rates. In 
most cases these compensatory ad 
justments could have been 
achieved without any substantial 
alteration of the price structure. 
However, the Government de 
cided, unwisely I think, that a 
new wage-price policy was nec- 
essary. The application of this 
policy permitted unwarranted 
price increases. 

These price increases delibera— 
tely ignored the fact that wage 
cost is only a fraction of the total 
cost of manufacturing. They re-— 
fused to consider the relation of 
wages to productivity. Hundreds 
of employers in major industries 
were handed handsome price 
bonuses ’way above and beyond 
the cost of wage adjustments. 
This has opened the door to au-— 
thorized price rises in numerous 
cost of living items which de- 
prive the wage earner of his in- 
creased wages, just as soon, or in 
some cases even before, the wage 
increase has become effective. 
Meanwhile, Congress has moved 
forward to complete the job by 
passing a price control bill which 
effectively and completely scut- 
tles price control. By this action 
alone Congress not only has shown 
a disregard for the welfare of the 
community as a whole, but burnt 
the only bridge of stable transi- 
tion to peaceful and uninterrupted 
full postwar production. 

The second major source of dis- 
ruption in labor-managament re- 
Jations in recent months has been 
the unwise, unwarranted and im- 
proper intervention of the Gov- 
ernment. As is well-known, the 
Smith-Connally War Labor Dis— 
putes Act contains a notorious 





provision requiring that a thirty- | 
day strike notice be filed in order | 
to make work stoppage legiti- 
mate. This has provided a strong | 
incentive to resort to strikes in| 
order to bring the dispute to ad- 


judication, as a substitute for an 
earnest effort by labor and man- 
agement to compose their differ- 
ences through direct negotiation. 

The third of the major causes 
of strikes in the past year has 
been the increasing refusal on the 
part of the employers to engage 
in genuine collective bargaining 
and reach a fair agreement. Signs 
have multiplied on the industrial 
horizon since V-J Day that em 
ployers are deliberately setting 
out to frustrate coHective bargain- 
ing and to seize the first oppor- 
tunity to undermine self—organi-— 
zation among their workers. 

Recently proposed legislation 
has sought to eliminate disputes 
by dealing chiefly with questions 
of union organization. Consider 
this in the light of the fact that 
in 1939, prior to the war, 54 out 
of every hundred workers were 
involved in strikes caused by the 
issues related to union organiza-— 
tion. Then compare this with the 
fact that in 1945 less than 17 out 
of every huindred workers in 
volved in strikes were concerned 
with the questions of union or- 
ganization. This presents a con 
clusive proof of the fact that it is 
not the questions of union recog- 
nition or union security but the 
single economic question, the 
question of wages in relation to 
the cost of living and to the fu- 
ture economic security, that labor 
and management must find a 
peaceful way to resolve. The an~— 
swer, it seems to me, is clearly 
dictated, both by these facts and 
by the experience of those who 
have been close to the source of 
industrial strife. 


Toward the Industrial Peace 


The first and ready answer, the 
easy answer that is always prof- 
fered whenever the question is 
asked “What shall we do about 
strikes?” is to devise some new 
and different “machinery” for the 
adjustment of disputes. Those 
who urge that strike prevention 
machinery be devised along new 
lines are the ones who are never 
prepared to explain conclusively 
or even plausibly just how this 
new machinery would prove to 
be effective. 

Labor—-management relations are 
human relations. They are not 
mechanical. The problems of these 
human relations change with con- 
ditions and change with growth. 
They cannot be automatically 
sorted out in advance and auto~ 
matically dropped into predeter-— 
mined boxes where a mechanical 
process would take care of them. 
As is it, we have at hand pro- 
cedures developed through ex-— 
perience and tested in time. These 
procedures can and should be con 
stantly improved, modified and 
perfected. But at the source of 
all of them is the will of both the 
workers and the employers to 
reach an agreement and to find a 
basis of fair accommodation. The 
test of an agreement is its accept- 
ance. For that there is no sub- 
stitute. 

What can we do to perfect these 
procedures? The first and fore— 
most step that can and should be 
taken is to improve the process of 
collective bargaining and to make 
it scientific. In the past, and espe— 
cially in the last firteen years, the 
American Federation of Labor 
has devoted much time, effort and 
expense to develop’ technical 
knowledge and factual informa- 
tion necessary to equip the work- 
ers’ representatives at the bargain-— 
ing table with the understanding 
of the operating problems of in- 
dustry, of production problems 
and of management problems fac- 
ing their employers. Technical re- 
search facilities have been estab- 
lished by the majority of our na- 
tional and international unions 
and have provided them with new 
tools for resolving collective bar-— 
gaining issues through effective 
peaceful means. 

The improvement in the col- 
lective bargaining process leaves 
much ground yet to be gained. 
The responsibility for the future 
advances rests upon both labor 


-and management. 








But these ad- 
vances cannot be made unless man- 
agement is willing to make col- 
lective bargaining the prime in— 
strumentality of industrial peace. 
How often is top management 
willing to meet with union rep-— 
resentatives, not to negotiate is— 
sues in disoute, but to plan and 


work together for a common 
goal? If that were done more 
generally, disputes would di- 
minish. 


It is the belief of the American 
Federation of Labor that union-— 
management cooperation, if fully 
accepted, can provide the means 
and methods for solving basic 
human problems in labor-man- 
agement relations on an increas— 
ing scale. By union-management 
coopcration I mean a procedure 
which is tangible and an objective 
which is specific. By it I mean an 
active policy in which the union 
works jointly with management 
under a colleetive bargaining re— 
lationship for the purpose of pro-— 
moting the interest of both man-— 
agement and the workers in the 
establishment. Improved _ effi- 
ciency and _ raised production 
standards which serve to strength-— 
en the competitive position of the 
firm is a matter of vital interest 
to workers when they know that 
they can share in the returns from 
improved operations. 

The union represents an agency 
in which workers can place their 
full confidence and be sure that 
proposals accepted by the unions 
are not the device to sacrifice 
labor standards or workers’ wel- 
fare. That is why union-manage- 
ment cooperation is the only true 
and effective form of labor-man- 
agement cooperation. 

The large area in which em- 
ployers and workers fail to reach 
an agreement cannot be ignored. 
If negotiations break down, the 
first and the most effective step 
for resolving the dispute is con~— 
ciliation. In the heat of the Con- 
gressional argument over labor 
relations policy the part which 
the Conciliation Service of the 
U. S. Department of Labor has 
plaved has been completely over-— 
looked. Yet the record of per-— 
formance of the U. S. Conciliation 
Service speaks for itself in pro- 
viding the proof of its effective- 
ness. In the past eleven’months 
the U. S. Conciliation Service per- 
formed a truly gigantic and a 
most effective task. During that 
time its conciliators have settled 
14.990 cases of threatened strikes 
avd controversies involving a total 
of 7,712,727 workers. 

Even more important is the fact 
that of this number, 11,000 threat-— 
ened strikes and controversies in- 
volving 5,400,000 workers were 
successfully settled through con- 
ciliation without the occurrence 
of a strike. 

The U. S. Conciliation Service 
is now assisted by a Labor—-Man- 
agement Advisory Committee 
composed of top representatives 
of management and labor in the 
United States. It is the function 
of this Committee to constantly 
review the work of the Service 
and to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the Service 
in the light of direct experience 
of both labor and management. I 
urge Congress to give a careful 
study to this effective instrument 


of veaceful adjustment which is| 


serving the nation in the promo-— 
tion of industrial peace without 
resorting to compulsion. 

What of the remaining situa 
tions in which conciliation, too, 
fails? In many sections of our 
industry and trade voluntary sub- 
mission by both parties of issues 
in dispute to an impartial arbi 
trator, mutually agreed upon, has 
become a part of accepted and 
tested procedures. Provision for 
arbitrators and for arbitration 
boards has been proved to be an 
effective and efficient means of 
resolving differences and formu-— 
latmng oecisions on the basis of 
facts without partiality. 

Voluntary arbitration must not 
become a substitute for collective 
barga.ning. It must not supersede 


> 





adjustment of differences direct- 
ly by the parties or by concilia— 
tion. Voluntary arbitration must 
be confined to issues which are 
arbitrable. Rights of workers or 
of employers cannot be arbitrated. 
Voluntary arbitration is an ef- 
fective method for the settlement 
of disputes which cannot be set- 
tled by direct negotiation or con- 
ciliation. To be effective, arbitra- 
tion must be voluntary and demo-— 
cratic. To be effective the accept- 
ance of the decision of the arbi 
trator must be backed up by the 
advance agreement of both par 
ties. 


The Private Vs. the Public 
Responsibility 

The answer to our labor rela- 
tions problem is not legislation. 
By the enactment of more laws 
and more procedural regulation 
governing the adjustment of the 
disputes the area of disputes tends 
to become exaggerated and drama- 
tized and the difficulty in reach- 
ing an agreement enhanced. The 
so-called “fact finding” procedure 
and its many varieties and forms 
hinder rather than help the pro- 
motion of industrial peace. They 
place a premium on the profes 
sional technicians who in their 
role of outsiders make judgments 
unrelated to the operating experi 
ence of workers or employers. 
They provide an entering wedge 
for the usurpation by the Gov. 
ernment fiat of the private re- 
sponsibility of adjusting the work 
arrangements in the light of the 
practical relationship between 
workers and employers. 

In this session the Congress 
plunged headlong into legislative 
issues which in a free society can 
only be resolved by the effective 
exercise of the private responsi- 
bility of the workers and em- 
ployers in each case. 

Strikes cannot be outlawed. The 
strikes cannot be made illegal 
without subjecting workers to in- 
voluntary servitude. Experience 
abroad and especially the wartime 
experience in England shows that 
the laws prohibiting strikes fail 
in their purpose and only promote 
lawlessness. 

I say flatly that compulsion will 
not work, unless this country is 
prepared to march down the road 
to totalitarian government. The 
right to strike, the right to quit 
work in concert as a_ protest 
against unfair working conditions 
is a.vital part of our American 
liberties? Restriction of this right 
is impossible of enforcement. The 
only society which can enforce 
restriction on the right to strike 
is totalitarianism. You have heard 
the question, in connection with 
the recent coal strike. “Can Gov 
ernment mine coal with bayo 
nets?” Well, nations can mine coal 
with bayonets by forcing coal 
miners to stay at work upon pen 
alty of death. Hitler’s Germany 
did it by a rigid straitjacket on 
all wages, hours and working 
conditions and by not permitting 
workers to leave their jobs. Re- 
strictions on the right to strike 
will start this country along the 
same path. Even if these restric 
tions are relatively mild, they can 
only succeed by leading in turn 
to more stringent restrictions. 
They do not solve the problems 
of reduced pay, insecurity. and 
fear which underline manifesta 
tions of worker discontent in this 
country. Only a program which 
attacks these causes will succeed 
without endangering the entire 
democratic structure of society. 

The eagerness of Congress to 
enact new and restrictive labor 
legislation is in sharp contrast 
with the failure of Congress to 
eliminate the causes of labor un 
rest.. When the war came to an 
end, the American Federation of 
Labor called for the urgent en 
actment of legislation which labor 
deemed absolutely essential to 
meet the human needs of recon 
version. In his message to Con 
gress on Sept. 6, 1945, soon after 
the termination of hostilities and 
in his annual message on Jan. 14, 
1946, President Truman pleaded 





with Congress to recognize the 
imperative need for the enactment 
of these programs in order to give 
the American people a firm as- 
surance that Congress is ready to 
discharge its proper public re- 
sponsibility toward public wel- 
tare. 

This program called for legis- 
lation to supplement unemploy— 
ment insurance benefits provided 
by the several states. This has 
not been enacted. The President 
asked amendments to the Social 
Security Act to broaden the cover— 
age and increase the benefits. 
This was not done. The President 
called for the retention of the 
U. S. Employment Service in the 
Federal Government, at least 
during the transition. This was 
refused. The President urged the 
adoption of a comprehensive 
health and medical care program, 
Congress failed to enact such a 
program. The President requested 
amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to increase sub- 
stantially the level of minimum 
wages. This proposal has been 
laid aside. The President urged 
the adoption of a permanent long- 
range housing program to bring 
decent housing within the reach 
of families of all incomes. At 
the eleventh hour before the re- 
cess the House of Representatives 
has not yet voted on this vital 
legislation. The President request- 
ed the establishment of a Perma~ 
nent Fair Employment. Practice 
Commission. That request went 
unheeded. The President recom- 
mended the enactment of an ef- 
fective Full Employment bill. In- 
stead, Congress approved a bill 
which falls dismally short of its 
purpose. 

Each and every one of these 
failures of this Congress to dis— 
charge its public responsibility has 
directly contributed to the tension 
and industrial unrest in mimes, 
factories, and shops throughout 
the nation. This tension was enm- 
hanced by the contrast of a series 
of decisive actions taken by Con 
gress to help business in reconm- 
version. Acting swiftly and with- 
out hesitation, Congress repealed 
the excess profits tax. It further 
liberalized amortization of war 
facilities and thereby reduced 
taxes on corporate income. 
enacted carry—back provisions of 
the tax law permitting corpora- 
tions to obtain refunds on excess 
profits taxes where the current 
income is below the excess prof—- 
its taxes where the current in- 
come is below the excess profits 
tax credit. It provided special sub- 
sidies in the form of premium 
payments for the production of 
building materials and authorized’ 
Government purchase creating a 
guaranteed market for manufae- 
turers of prefabricated housing. It 
brought the series of these and 
other acts to a climax in destroy— 
ing effective price contrals. 


That is the record. It is a record 
which shows that the public trust 
vested in Congress by the people 
to safeguard their economic fu- 
ture was not equitably discharged. 
It is a record which explains why 
the workers of America in many 
sections of industry and trade 
were compelled to resort to a pub- 
lic and open protest against the 
curtailment of their income, both 
directly through the loss of earn- 
ings and through the Government- 
encouraged rise in prices. 

As we face the future, the legis— 
lative remedy against industrial 
unrest does not lie in the enact- 
ment of labor laws. The legisla- 
tive remedy lies in the equity of 
laws enacted to safeguard the eco- 
nomic welfare of workers, farm- 
ers, and businessmen alike. 

It is my hope that, before it is 
too late, measures essential to 
meet the human needs of postwar 
transition can still be enacted. I 
am confident that if this publie 
duty is carried out, labor and 
management will cooperate to the 
limit in discharging a full meas- 
ure of their private resnorsibility 
in the public interest of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 
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From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
completely crossed up, not only 
Barkley but Speaker Sam Ray-| 
burn as well. They had been given | 
distinctly to understand he would | 
sign the sort of bill that was fi-| 
nally worked out. This was the 
reason Barkley and Taft worked | 
so faithfully to remove in con- | 
ference what were considered to} 
be the objectionable features. 

The general impression in Wash- | 
ington was that he would sign it. | 
What happened then to change | 
his mind? There was no one 
among his close counsellors urg- 
ing this action. It was not Ches- 
ter Bowles’ blast, because Truman 
frankly dislikes the bumptious 
Bowles. It is not believed either 
that it was the CIO pressure, 
which was just as strong against 
the action which he took in the 
railroad strike. 

The best guess is that Truman 
got it into his head that there was 
an impression abroad that he 
didn’t have the courage to veto 
the bill. He is by way these days 
of showing that he has a tremen- 
dous strength of character. Cer- 
tainly there was more nonsense 
and misinformation in his veto 
message and radio address than 
has appeared in any of his State 
papers, and that is saying a lot. 
Just how on earth he expects his 
action to be politically helpful is 
difficult to understand. He is not 
running for anything this No- 
vember. It is the individual mem- 
bers of Congress that are running 
and the majority of them, of his 
own party, were on the other side 
of the question. His action was 
a repudiation of them. Assuming 
it was the CIO he was catering 
to, does any one think that that 
crowd will throw its so-called | 
strength behind a Congressional | 
candidate who voted for the bill, | 
because Truman showed great} 
“strength” and vetoed it? If the’ 
dire predictions about the passage | 
of the bill are true, then the issue 
stands against any member who 
voted for it. 


One thing is sure and certain: 
No candidate about whom we}! 
know intends to seek reelection | 
on Truman’s name. This is un-| 
usual. Usually the members of. 
the incumbent party insist that | 
their election is essential because | 
the President needs them. All of | 
those we've talked to would just | 
as soon not have Truman’s name | 
mentioned in the campaign. 

As we reported several weeks | 
ago, the only substantial imme-| 








diate effects of the bill as it went|chase of government 


| dented supply of deposits 


kicked over but the atomic bomb 
demonstration seems to have been 
|a relative flop. Maybe it won’t 
| be necessary for us to turn the 
| Government over to the scientists 
‘after all; maybe we won’t have 


'to “get along’”’ with the world. 


Warns Banks Against 
Speculative Loans on 
Government Bonds 


(Continued from first page) 
turities of not to exceed six 
months. Loan arrangements of 
this character were recognized in 
the joint statement issued by the 
National and State bank super- 
visory authorities in November 
1942, which said that “such loans 
will not be subject to criticism 
but should be on a short term or 
amortization basis fully repayable 
within periods not exceeding six 
months.” 


During the Victory Loan Drive, 
a large amount of long-term 
bonds was purchased with the aid 
of bank loans. It has been report- 
ed that many such loans have not 
been repaid out of current in- 
come and that bank credit has 
been used for speculative carry- 
ing of government securities. Re- 
ports have been received also of 
the activities of money brokers 
and others seeking to arrange 
bank loans on government securi- 
ties for customers without pro- 
vision for amortization and with 
margins and rates of interest 
which emphasize high returns on 
small amounts of the borrower’s 
own funds required for relatively 
large transactions. The same gen- 
eral considerations which led to 
efforts to discourage speculative 
subscriptions to government se- 
curities during the war loan 
drives clearly apply to this sort of 
oan. 


Borrowing from banks creates 
an addition to the country’s 
money supply to the same extent 


lbs direct purchases of securities 


by banks. The existing unprece- 
and 
currency, in the face of an inade- 
quate supply of goods and serv- 
ices, is a dangerous inflationary 
potential. Therefore, every effort 
should be made to reverse the 
wartime trend of increased bor- 
rowing for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and carrying government 
securities and to reduce as much 
as possible the use of bank credit 
for that purpose. 

It seems timely to ask your co- 
operation to this end, particularly 
as loans made to facilitate pur- 
securities 


to the President, after all of the| during the Victory Loan Drive, 


hullabaloo, would be the riddance 
of Chester Bowles. It would be 
many months before industry 
would get the price relief afford- 
ed. Each industry would have to 
prove its case and the OPA could 
stall indefinitely, which it fully 
intended to do. 


It was no fault of the radio com- 
mentators, and to a lesser extent 


the newspapers, that runaway in- | 
flation did not occur Monday. | 


They sought in every way at their 
command on Sunday night to get 
prices lifted and to bring about 
panic buying. And early Monday 
they were out searching every lit- 
tle nook and cranny of the coun- 
try to find a landlord or a mer- 
chant who had boosted his wares 
by so much as a dime. Regard- 
less of how isolated, every inci- 
dent was magnified in an air of 
*“T told you so,” and “Here comes 
the inflation.” It is a commentary 
on something that the most pro- 
nounced increase of that day was 
the application of a new tax in 
New York. 


Irrespective of what comes now, 


| which are still unpaid, have now 
|run for more than six months. You 
| will realize, of course, that noth- 
| ing will be accomplished if one 
bank makes a loan on govern- 
|ment securities to enable a cus- 
tomer to comply with the request 
| of another bank to pay off a loan 
| originally made to purchase gov- 
/ernment securities. 

ALLAN SPROUL, 

President. 


Nat’! Gity Class of 
1916 Holds Reunion 


Thirty members of The National 
City Bank of New York’s College 
Training Class of 1916 held their 
30th Anniversary Reunion at the 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club on 
June 22. The Class, originally con- 
sisting of 54 men fresh from col- 
leges, also gathered for a reunion 
luncheon the previous day (June 
21) in the Officers’ Dining Room 
of the Bank. The record of the 
Training Class of 1916 has been a 
successful one. Today twelve are 








and the impression is that there 


officers of National City, six of 


is going to be considerable jock-| them in high ranking capacities, 
eying in Congress to see just what | four are Presidents and four are 
does happen under no bill at all,| Vice-Presidents of other banks, 
it was a great week-end for us, and the others are either in busi- 
reactionaries, and a bad one for! ness for themselves or hold top 
the Liberals. Not only was OPA! executive positions. 





Board Named to 
Survey World Trade 


A twelve-man committee, com- 
prising six bankers and six in- 
dustrialists, was appointed on 
June 26 by President Truman to 
survey foreign trade potential and 
make recommendations on the 
financing of international recon- 
struction, a special dispatch from 
Washington to the New York 
“Times” stated. The stated pur- 
pose of the survey is to make 
possible an early “return .of our 
foreign commerce and_  invest- 
ments to private channels”. Fol- 
lowing are the names of those 
who will make up the group: 

As given in the “Times” advices. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman 
of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 

Gordon S. Rentschler, Chair- 
man of the National City Bank of 
New York. 

L. M. Giannini, President of the 
Bank of America, San Francisco. 

Fowler McCormick, Chairman 
of the International Harvester 
Company. 

Paul G. Hoffman, President of 
the Studebaker Corporation. 

Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

A. W. Robertson, Chairman of 
the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. 

Tom K. Smith, President of the 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis. 

Herbert H. Pease, President of 
the New Britain Machine Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 

Champ Carry, President of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Walter J. Cummings, Chairman 
of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Edward Hopkinson, Jr., partner 
in Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 

President Truman said that he 
had appointed the Committee 
“because our foreign trade, ex- 
port and import, must in the long 
run be privately handled and 
privately financed if it is to serve 
well this country and world econ- 
omy.” He added, “It is true that 
for the immediate present Gov- 
ernmental help is needed in order 
to get our foreign trade under 
way. But I am anxious that there 
shall be the fullest cooperation 
between the Governmental agen- 
cies and private industry and 
finance. Our common aim is the 
return of our foreign commerce 
and investments to private chan- 
nels as soon as possible.” 


U. S. Contributions 
To World Recovery 


Chiding critics who say that the 
United States is not doing its part 
to aid world recovery, W. Averell 
Harriman, United States Ambas- 
sador to Bri.ain, reminded a mix- 
ed British-American audience in 
London on June 25 of some Amer- 
ican contributions. Reporting this 
a wireless message on that date 
to the New York “Times” went on 
to say: 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, Mr. Harriman said 
that the United States, with less 
than a seventh of the world’s pop- 
ulation, had furnished 70% of 
UNRRA supplies. He said that by 
July 1 the United States would 
have shipped more than 393,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat this year, 
twice Britain’s toial consumption 
during the same period and more 
than 90% of the original quota set 
for the United States. 

He stressed that the world had 
come to expect prodigious things 
of the United States, which might 
explain why American shortcom- 
ing attracted more a.tention than 
those of other countries. 

“We have the habit in America,” 


| he continued, “of setting targets a 


li.tle higher than it looks possible 
to reach and then reaching them.” 


Condemns Insurance Regulation Bills 


Legislative Committee of Risk Research Institute, Inc. objects to 
“model” rate bill proposals, approved by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Complains inroads by government are 
destroying competition and free enterprise in the industry. 
“The damage which the interests of the insurance-buying public 
will suffer cannot be overestimated” if State Legislatures enact the 
Fire and Casualty rate regulatory # 











bills drafted by the “All-Industry 
Committee” of the insurance busi- 
ness and approved by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners only two weeks ago, pol- 
icyholders were warned in a re- 
port issued on June 27 by the 
Committee on Legislation of Risk, 
Research Institute, Inc., an organ- 
ization of insurance officers of 
industrial concerns. 

In a thorough condemnation of 
the so-called “model” bills the re- 
port of the Committee on Legis- 
lation described as “a matter of 
the gravest concern to every 
American policyholder and prop- 
erty-owner” “the extinction of 
competition (between insurance 
companies) which these bills 
threaten.” It declared: “No Amer- 
ican business ever has yielded the 
right to direct its own affairs to 
such a degree as insurance is now 
offering to do, and other branches 
of business have cause to be dis- 
turbed by the example insurance 
is setting.” 

The full text of the Committee’s 
report follows: 

The Legislative Committee has 
carefully reviewed the “model” 
Rate Regulation Bills drawn by 
the “All-Industry Committee” 
representing the insurance com- 
panies and approved on June 13 
by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at their 
meeting in Portland. It is our firm 
conviction that if these bills are 
enacted by the several States, the 
management of the Fire-Marine 
and Casualty-Surety insurance 
business, for every practical pur- 
pose, will have passed into the 
hands of Government. 

State Codes have, for years, in- 
cluded laws regulating the form- 
ing and licensing of insurance 
companies; capital and surplus re- 
quirements; premium and loss re- 
serves; the investment of assets; 
maximum single-risk exposure; 
reinsurance; accounting and re- 
ports; licensing of producers; and 
so on. These controls have been 
set up and extended so insidiously 
that many, both in and outside 
of insurance, af@ prone to regard 
further regulatiOn as a normal and 
inevitable deV@fOpment. If we 
judge the situation correctly, the 
statutes now proposed will com- 
plete the procéSs, for, taken in 
conjunction With existing laws, 
they will clothg. the States with 
full and final aythority over every 
important detaiL.of the operations 
of Fire and Casualty insurance 
companies. 

There is no necessity, particu- 
larly at this point in our economic 
history, to emphasize the evils of 
excessive Government regulation. 
When, therefore, regulation is 
carried to such an extreme that 
it amounts to practically complete 
management of an industry as 
fundamentally important as insur- 
ance, it becomes a matter of the 
gravest concern-to every Ameri- 
can policyholder and property 
owner. Under such control there 
can be no genuifiely free market; 
the pioneering of new coverages 
and the broadening or refining of 
existing forms .of insurance will 
be severely restricted, if not vir- 
tually impossible; competition 
among companies of the same 
type will tend to disappear, and 
participating companies stand to 
gain decided advantages over 
non-participating companies. The 
damage which the interests of the 
insurance-buying public will thus 
suffer under the proposed bilis 
cannot be overestimated. 

It may be, as the Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Commissioners contends 
in its report endorsing the Bills, 
that the debate preceding Public 
Law 15 leaves the impression the 
Congress will tolerate ‘‘co-opera- 
tive action (among underwriters), 





including price-fixing, in the -in- 
surance business on a State level. 
. . «. but it is absurd to suppose 
that either Congress or the De- 
partment of Justice can counte- 
nance the extinction of competi- 
tion which these bills threaten. 
On the contrary, it is self-evident 
the Congress intended to guaran- 
tee to the American public the 
advantages of free competition 
within the insurance industry. 

It seems strange that the insur- 
ance industry did not recognize 
the Supreme Court’s 1944 decision 
as a release from State regulation 
and immediately formulate plans 
to take proper advantage of its 
freedom. Instead, when Public 
Law 15 was being framed, the .in- 
dustry rushed headlong in the di- 
rection of stricter regulation. Here 
was a chance to overhaul the 
whole philosophy of insurance 
regulation, to review experience, 
to discard the bad, revitalize the 
good, introduce the new. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no evidence that 
anything so logical was even con- 
sidered, and the opportunity may 
never come again. 


No American business ever has 
yielded the right to direct its own 
affairs to such a degree as insur- 
ance is now offering to do, and 
other branches of business have 
cause to be disturbed by the ex- 
ample insurance is setting. No 
other industry has been so loud 
as insurance in its condemnation 


of both Federal and State gov- 
ernment in business or so persist- 
ent in its vocal championship of 
free enterprise, and at the same 
time so ineffective against ex- 
panding Government controlkL 
Much of existing regulation has 
been invited by the industry - it- 
self, but acceptance of the pro- 
posed Rating Bills constitute the 
final act of acquiesence, of volun- 
tary submission to everything 
short of State ownership. 

We refuse to conclude that the 
American Insurance Industry does 
not possess the will, the courage, 
the talent and leadership to avoid 
euch a fate. 


W. S. Hallanan Heads 
National Gil Council 


Immediately following his ap- 
pointment on June 24 as Chair- 
man of the newly formed National 
Petroleum Council, Walter S. Hal- 
lanan, President of the Plymouth 
Oil Co., declared that there should 
be “no infringement by the Gov- 
ernment upon the principles of 
complete independence of the pe- 
troleum industry” in conduct of 
its business. 

He stated that the creation. of 
the Oil and Gas Division in the 
Interior Department “with a con- 
centration of authority to deal 
with the petroleum industry’s 
problem is a commendable step.” 

(The organization of this Coun- 
cil was mentioned in our issue 
of June 27, page 3546.) 


Air Mail Outside US 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounces that, effective at once, 
articles weighing up to 4 pounds 
6 ounces may be accepted for dis- 
patch by air to Australia, Fiji 
Islands, New Caledonia, New Zea- 
land and Siam. 
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Electric Output for Week Ended June 29, 1946 
5.1% Below That for Same Week a Year Azc 


The Edison Electric Institute, 


in its current weekly report, esti- 


mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
rower industry of the United States for the week ended June 29, 1946, 
was 4,132,680,000 kwh., which compares with 4,353,351,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,129,163,000 kwh. in the week 


ended June 22, 1946. The output 


for the week ended June 29, 1946, 


was 5.1% below that of the same week in 1945. 
PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 








; Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— June 29 June 22 June 15 June 8 

ee I 0.4 1.2 §0.1 0.3 
Middle Atlantic.__._......_______ 2.1 3.9 3.7 4.4 
Central Industrial___...-______ 6.2 6.0 9.2 12.5 
bon ae §1.5 §2.0 1.0 4.0 
owes -Stantes............__.. 8.0 7.4 12.1 14.1 
Rocky Mountain... §1.8 §4.9 §7.2 0.5 
og RT eee ae 7.6 7.2 7.1 7.5 

Total Un:ted States________. 5.1 5.3 7.3 9.4 

§Increase. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS 


Week Ended— 1946 1945 
 . | a 4,000,119 4,472,110 
2, ae 3,952,539 4,446,136 
LL , aa 3,987,877 4,397,529 
March 23_..__.___ 4,017,310 4,401,716 
March 30__....___ 3,992,283 4,329,478 
_ ae 3,987,673 4,321,794 
eee ees ies 4,014,652 4,332,400 
ESOS 3,987,145 4,411,325 
[ _ See 3,976,750 4,415,889 
a SS 4,011,670 4,397,330 
Sg.) eae 3,910,760 4,302,381 
 f. =e 3,939,281 4,377,221 
Sr 3,941,865 4,329,605 
? Sa 3,741,256 4,203,502 
SU Tce nceteases ch tpsintina 3.920.444 4,327,028 
oe EES 4,030,058 4,348,413 
Sc sinintienitisticee 4,129,163 4,358,277 
June 29 pats 4,132,680 4,353,351 


(Thousands of Kliowatt-Hours) 
% Change 


under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
—10.6 4,464,686 1,538,452 1,702,570 
—ll.l 4,425,630 1,537,747 1,687,229 
— 9.3 4,400,246 1,514,553 1,683,262 
— 8.7 4,409,159 1,480,208 1,679,589 
— 7.8 4,408,703 1,465,076 1,633,291 
— 17.7 4,361,094 1,480,738 1,696,543 
— 7.3 4,307,498 1,469,810 1,709,331 
— 9.6 4,344,188 1,454,505 1,699,822 
— 9.9 4,336,247 1,429,032 1,688,434 
— 88 4,233,756 1,436,928 1,698,942 
— 91 4,238,375 1,435,731 1,704,426 
—10.0 4,245,678 1,425,151 1,705,460 
— 9.0 4,291,750 1,381,452 1,615,085 
—11.0 4,144,490 1,435,471 1,689,925 
— 9.4 4,264,600 1,441,532 1,699,227 
— 7.3 4,267,251 1,440,541 1,702,501 
— 5.3 4,325,417 1,456,961 1,723,428 
— 5.1 4,327,359 1,341,730 1,592,075 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Higher For Eighth Consecutive Week 


, For the eighth consecutive week the wholesale commodity price 
index compiled by The National Fertilizer Association and made 
public on July 1, advanced to a new high level when it reached 151.7 


in the week ended June 29, 1946, 


The index is now 7.1% higher than it was a year ago. 
the index stood at 148.0, and a yv 


1935-1939 average as 100. 


from 150.8 in the preceding week. 
A month ago 
ear ago at 141.6, all based on the 


The Association’s report went on to say: 


Six of the 11 composite groups of the index advanced during 


the latest week and none declined. 


The foods index, advancing to 


a new high peak, reflected higher prices for bread which more than 


offset lower prices for oranges and potatoes. 
group advanced to a new high lev 


The farm products 
el because of the 6% rise in cotton 


prices during the week which much more than offset the decline in 
the livestock subgroup caused by lower quotations for choice and good 
cattle, lambs and sheep. 'The fvels index rose 1.2% to a new high level 


because of higher prices for anthracite coal. 


again higher. 


The textiles group was 


The farm machinery group registered a sharp increase. 


The miscellaneous commodities group advanced with higher prices 


ior cigarettes. 


4 During the week 5 price series in the index advanced and 6 de- 
clined; in the preceding week 18 advanced and 4 declined; in the 
second preceding week 7 advanced and 1 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==100° 
































%, Latest Preceding Month Year 
Zach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Jun. 29, Jun.22, Jun.1, Jun. 30, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 Foods 150.6 150.1 146.8 143.6 

cl i, ea eae en -_ 152.7 152.7 147.4 145.2 
ES ae yee, See See 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 Pes bg | UE eee Tso 183.5 181.9 179.4 167.7 
: Cotton on — 293.6 277.0 164.7 214.0 
I ies ticthintcnttnimniniiieetiinnscsipinabietie densi 190.3 1980.3 192.1 164.6 

Se  atiiiiari ta ciiaktininccinicttptireecacan tities 163.6 164.6 162.9 161.8 

17.3 try tntnttnicclntintielidisteidintiiaee 137.4 135.8 131.4 133.3 
10.28 Miscellaneous commodities________ i 140.3 139.4 138.6 133.7 
8.2 Textiles 7am 172.3 169.7 167.1 157.0 
i | Bi ini bateaatcteinisinichacearaanateiaetitieatibabchteins 123.5 123.5 117.9 108.9 
6.1 Building materials__._..c........__ sia 168.3 168.3 167.8 153.8 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs_...__....... 127.5 127.5 127.5 125.9 
a Fertilizer materiais__............... 118.9 118.9 118.2 118.3 

3 Pertilizers_____.__ 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

3 Farm machinery 109.0 105.8 105.8 104.8 
100.0 All groups comtined___.._.---__--.. 151.7 150.8 148.0 141.6 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: June 29, 1946, 118.2; June 22, 1946, 117.5, and 


‘June 30, 1945, 110.3. 





The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 132) 


situation when and if this action is 
taken. It is possible, however, 
that the present delicate balance 
between coal supplies and coal de- 
mand may result in the tempo- 
rary shortage of coke for blast 
furnace fuel. Over the long run, 
however, the outlook for in- 
creased pig iron production is 
promising, the above _ trade 
authority adds. 

In the nonferrous field con- 
sumers of non-ferrous metals are 
graduaily recognizing the fact that 
shortages of lead, tin, copper, zinc 
and silver are worldwide in scope 


and likely to continue indefinitely | 
or at least until exploration re-| 


veals significant new deposits, 


“The Iron Age” points out. Gov- 
ernment subsidized purchases 
abroad starting with the war have 
served to obscure the significant 
rise in world prices of these metals 
which is due only in part to the 
runaway inflation present in most 
foreign mining areas. 

With chances certain that OPA’s 
life will be extended, controls 
|over prices of iron and steel prod- 
‘ucts should continue as long as 
‘the supply falls far short of de- 
'mand. However, it is expected 
i'that from time to time individual 
| steel products will be decontrolled 
when supply and demand are in 
balance or when there is no ques- 
tion of a shortage. OPA has al- 








ready taken such action on a few! 
steel items, and has insisted that’ 
controls will be dropped on other | 
products as conditions warrant. 
On the other hand if a special de- 
control board is set up under the 
auspices of Congress, controls may 
be removed more rapidly than if 
the sole power to make decisions 
rested with OPA. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel tompanies having 94% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 87.2% of capacity for the week 
beginning July 1, unchanged 
from one week ago, 55.2% one 
month ago and 88.1% one year 
ago. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,536,800 tons of 
steel ingots and castings the same 
as one week ago, 972,800 tons one 
month ago and 1,613,700 tons one 
year ago. 


Electrical Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to 4,129,163,000 kwh. in the week 
ended June 22, 1946, from 4,030,- 
058,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ing June 22, 1946, was 5.3% be- 
low that for the corresponding 
weekly period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
176,800,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed June 23, 1946, compared. with 
171,500,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 3.1%. Local distribution 
of electricity amounted to 171,- 
100,000 kwh. compared with 169,- 
800,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, an increase 
of 0.8%. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended June 22, 1946, to- 
taled 858,437 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 9,481 
cars (or 1.1%) below the pre- 
ceding week and 18,266 cars, or 
2.1% below the corresponding 
week for 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, a de- 
crease of 21,874 cars, or 2.5%, is 
shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion— Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
June 22 was 106.2% of mill ca- 
pacity, as against 104% for the 
preceding week and 90.4% in the 
like 1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 97% against 
98% in the preceding week and 
96% for the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Business Failures Low — Com- 
mercial and industrial failures in 
the week ending June 27 dropped 
down sharply after last week’s up- 
swing but were as numerous as in 
the corresponding week of 1945. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports 14 
concerns failing as compared with 
25 in the previous week and 14a 
year ago. 

Large and small failures ac- 
counted for an equal number of 
the week’s failures. This repre- 
sented a downtrend in large fail- 
ures with losses of $5,000 or 
more; seven concerns failed in 
this size group, less than half as 
many as in the last week when 
there were 16 and also lower than 
the nine reported in the previous 
year. Small concerns failing with 
liabilities .under $5,000 showed 
only slight variation; they were 
down two from a week ago but 
exceeded by two the number oc- 
curring in the same week of 1945. 

This week’s failures were about 
evenly divided between retailing, 
manufacturing and construction, 
while wholesaling and commercial 
service did not have any failures. 
In all industry and trade groups 
except construction, failures were 
less numerous than a week ago. 


two, the same as in the previous 
week, against none in the com- 
parable week of 1945. 


Food Price Index Unchanged at 
Peak Level—Following the sharp 
upturn of the previous week, the 
Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
price index for June 25 remained 
unchanged at the 25-year peak of 
$4.35. This represented a gain of 
5.8% over the $4.11 recorded at 
this time last year. Eggs and lambs 
advanced during the week, while 
potatoes declined. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—The daily wholesale com- 
modity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., remained 
at a peak level throughout the 
past week. The figure rose to 
199.15 on June 25, comparing with 
198.33 a week earlier, and with 
177.48 on the corresponding date 
last year. 


Activity in grain futures mar- 
kets was practically non-existent 
lasé week. Confined wholly to 
oats, sales on the Chicago Board 
of Trade fell to the smallest on 
record, aggregating 2,584,000 bush- 
els. This contrasted with 20,247,- 
000 bushels in the previous week 
and 217,192,000 in the correspond- 
ing week last year. Transactions 
in deferred oats deliveries were 
scattered and in small lots with 
prices generally at ceilings. With 
farmers holding their grains in 
anticipation of higher prices, cash 
markets recorded few if any coun- 
try offerings, with prices pressing 
tightly against ceilings. A special 
mid-month report on the wheat 
crop by the Department of Agri- 
culture indicated a prospective 
yield of 1,033,000,000 bushels. A 
slight improvement in production 
and sales of flour was reported 
but the general supply situation 
continued very tight. Lard stocks 
showed no betterment as hog 
weights and receipts continued 
much below normal. 

After some hesitation in early 
dealings, cotton prices advanced 
steadily in the latter part of the 
week to reach new high ground 
for 22 years. Demand in spot 
markets was strong with inquiries 
numerous but traders were in- 
clined to be cautious pending clar- 
ification of existing price uncer- 
tainties. Foreign demand _ re- 
mained strong and export volume 
for the first nine months of the 
season totaled more than twice 
that of a year previous. Crop re- 
ports were more favorable with 
fair and warmer weather prevail- 
ing over a large part of the belt. 
The official report of the Census 
Bureau placed consumption of the 
staple during May at 871,559 bales, 
as compared with 813,732 in April, 
and 830,414 in May last year. For 
the season through May con- 
sumption totaled 17,643,000 bales, 
against 8,109,000 in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. In the carded 
gray cotton cloth markets, busi- 
ness came to a virtual standstill 
with transactions widely scattered 
and in very small volume. Little 
activity was looked for until after 
the coming holiday period. 


A steady though moderate vol- 
ume of business in domestic wools 
continued to be reported in the 
Boston market. Inquiries were 
numerous and mills were said to 
be constantly seeking desired 
types. Considerable activity was 
again noted in Texas wools with 
demand principally from mills and 
topmakers. Foreign wools con- 
tinued in demand but desired 
types remained scarce and offer- 
ings were quickly taken by mills. 
Imports of foreign wools received 
at the three leading Eastern ports 
during the week ended June 14 
amounted to 8,041,000 clean 
pounds, compared with 6,176,100 
in the previous week. Appraisals 





Holding steady at five, construc- | 
tion failures were also responsible | 
for the only marked change from | 
the 1945 record—an increase of | 
three. | 

Canadian failures 


of domestic wools for purchase by 
the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion totaled 12,154,906 pounds dur- 
ing the week ended June 14. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 


most sections of the country, total 
retail volume this week was lifted 
slightly above that of the preced- 
ing week and markedly above that 
of the corresponding week a year 
ago states Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
in its weekly “Review of Trade.” 
Tourist trade got under way and 
helped to augment retail volume, 


Gains over a year ago in dollar 
volume of foodstuffs were less ex- 
tensive last week than in previous 
weeks with over-all volume un- 
changed from a week ago. It was 
extremely difficult to find meat, 
butter, sugar, bread, flour and 
some canned goods. The amount 
of fish and poultry in the stores 
was unchanged from previous 
weeks with volume of sales high. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables were 
abundant and sold well. 


Inventories of both men’s and 
women’s apparel were somewhat 
larger the past week than previ- 
ously; the dollar volume continued 
upward. Gloves, shoes, beach 
wear, summer dresses, jewelry 
end lingerie sold quickly. The de- 
mand for millinery and handbags 
dropped off slightly; women’s 
hosiery and lingerie were not 
easily found. As more summer 
materials have become available 
recently, stocks of men’s light- 
weight suits have risen. Better 
grade straw hats moved well. 


‘Household items attracted a 
considerable amount of consumer 
attention. Household and garden 
furniture were eagerly sought. 
Sizable gains over a year ago 
were noted in the volume of auto- 
motive accessories. There was a 
noticeable increase in the buying 
of luggage last week. 


Consumer purchasing of cur- 
tains, draperies and towels in- 
creased during the week with 
many reports of a higher volume 
of rug buying than in the previous 
week. Toileteries and silverware 
moved in moderate quantity. 


Retail volume for the country 
for the week ended last Thursday 
was estimated to be from 24 to 
28% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Regional per- 
centage increases were: New Eng- 
land 17 to 21, East 28 to 32, Mid- 
dle West 23 to 28, Northwest 22 
to 26, South 20 to 24, Southwest 
23 to 27, and Pacific Coast 25 to 
29. 

Gains in the dollar volume of 
sales in most wholesale lines the 
past week resulted in a modest 
increase above the previous week’s 
total wholesale volume. The vol- 
ume of wholesale trade last week 
continued to surpass that of the 
corresponding week a year ago. 
Reports indicated that inventories 
generally were increasing slowly. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended June 22, 
1946, increased by 35% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 37% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended June 22, 1946, 
sales increased by 36% and for 
the year to date by 27%. 


Retail trade here in New York 
moved to new high seasonal peak 
last week. Hot weather greatly 
stimulated the demand for many 
types of goods. Department store 
volume was estimated as about 
50% ahead of the like week last 
year, with corresponding gains for 
other types of distributors. 

Activity in many of the whole- 
sale markets, particularly textiles, 
came to a standstill in anticipation 
of new pricing action under the 
OPA Extension Act. 

Food sales were off because of 
continuing shortages, particularly 
of meat. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to June 22, 
1946, increased 37% above the 
same period last year. This com- 
|pared with an increase of 43% 
| (revised figure) in the preceding 
|'week. For the four weeks ended 
| June 22, 1946, sales rose by 41% 





numbered ‘With warm and sunny weather in and for the year to date 34%. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on 
June 26, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange 
and the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 8, continuing 
a series of current figures being publshied weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

’ Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 8 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,020,537 shares, which amount was 16.39% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 6,166,320 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 1 of 
2,539,686 shares or 15.22% of the total trading of 8,345,280 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended June 8 amounted to 627,600 shares, or 15.43% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 2,033,745 shares. During the week 
ended June 1, trading for the account of Curb members of 820,315 
shares was 15.13% of the total trading of 2,710,220 shares. 

Total Round-Let Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 8, 1946 











Total for Week t% 
‘A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
I 0 Sea alawinjeahoeeniboventon 174,250 
a 2s senenareitnelogheranenioates 5,992,070 
I i ciereeneniah 6,166,320 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
ae ere eSOn kee ene 635,360 
EE OES Se 116,690 
tOther sales___ eed ~2eale 503,340 
5 RRS REE RA STI Te 620,030 10.18 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
EES LE OE Se STD OO 78,020 
SBS IRE AST. CED: 10,900 
RE SRS Par SE Re SOT ARS eae 126,760 
IE. URE o cicn oxinnrchccdp even ennean ee eeadiinasninamih 137,660 1.75 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
FOLIC EE eS! PN Te 241,795 
EES ATEN AAR AAT TS AAA 33,410 
RG SEER RRL EI is tet Hm 274,262 
II seis cascaded inhibin thawiinanacgubachthadtiaagiie we 307,672 4.46 
4. Total— 
a euaiuiainen 955,175 
a colitis 161,000 
ge RR aR a BEE). 3TR SSA EE 904,362 
OS ies tds ac puis endian dined tictasianiense 1,065,362 16.39 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JUNE 8, 1946 


, Total for Week t% 
A. Tota] Round-Lot Sales: 
i il i EO A EEE ea 34,425 
Se Sc nD Si RIERA Sa 1,999,320 
Ey RS SD «Se ERM ese RE 2,033,745 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
ELE E CD EOE 204,530 
ARSE SSR TS TD 2 Rly 2, SRE 17,300 
SEE CORR ee eee 174,960 
Re a SD Ty era 192,260 9.76 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
eS ERT SR AS. PSS 7D ga 59,325 
ARES Fee RAS eee ge ee 1,900 
SR la a Set 27 32,110 
SE SRT RS DS EN tes GEE BSP 34,010 2.29 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
SN en at 42,165 
a IER ORES ES RES RT = EE PRT 10,650 
I on i 84,680 
RO Ne 95,330 3.38 
4. Total— 
I a 306,020 
I Sn en 29,850 
I 291,750 
8 EOE an eee ape, ae 321,600 15.43 
Cc. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
ie ERS eae, ease Oe le 0 
ge NSE ERR LO Pa 151,113 
I i 151,113 
LE ES, RS a aE. SUE ae 116,399 


*The term “members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special! partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 


compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 


§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are included with “‘other sales.” 


Givil Engineering Construction Totals 
$128,606,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $128,606,000 for the week ending June 27, 1946 as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.’ Tlais volume is 22% above 
the previous week, 176% above the corresponding week of last year 
and 3% above the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on June 27, added: 

Private construction this week, $84,010,000, is 42% above last 
week and 472% above the week last year. Public construction, $44,- 
596,000, is 5% below last week and 40% greater than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $29,052,000, 1% above last 
week, is 187% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $15,544,- 
000, is 13% below last week and 28% below the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the 26-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $2,632,186,000,, which is 200% above 
the total for.a like pericd of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private 
construction in 1946 totals $1.678,739,000, which is 554% above that 
for 1945. Public construction $953,447,000, is 54% greater than the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas 
State and municipal construction, $639,745,000, to date, is 385% above 





1945. Federal construction, 3313,702,000, dropped 36% below the 
26-week total of 1945. 
Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, 
last week and the 1945 week was: 
June 27, 1946 June 20, 1946 June 28, 1945 


Total U. S. Construction_-_-_ .$128,606,000 $105,784,000 $46,540,000 
Private Construction__----- 84,010,000 58,974,000 14,690,000 
Public Construction ~------- 44,596,000 46,810,000 31,850,000 
State & Municipal -_-.---- 29,052,000 28,864,000 10,129,000 
tReet at RE 8 Tie: 15,544,000 17,946,000 21,721,000 


In the classified construction groups, bridges, highways, com- 
mercial buildings and unclassified construction recorded gains this 
week over the previous week. Eight of the nine classes recorded 
gains this week ovcr the 1945 week as follows: waterworks, sewerage, 
bridges, highways, earthwork and drainage, public buildings, indus- 
trial buildings and commercial buildings. 

New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes this week totals $13,981,- 
000, and is made up of $10,660,000 in state and municipal bond sales 
and $3,321,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 
26-week period of 1946 totals $667,398,000, 24% greater than the 
$539,751,000, reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 


Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 





1946— U.S. # Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate dy Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
NY ae 124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 

1-..--. 124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
June 29____- Stock Exchange Closed 
Rae EE 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
27__-_---. 124.08 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
ae ~ 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.25 
MEG ES Se 124.08 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.25 
EEN 124.08 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.20 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.25 
. a Stock Exchange Closed 
cit SORE 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
cans calbeon 124.17 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
_ Seay 124.17 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.75 116.02 119.20 121.46 
RS 124.20 118.80 123.56 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
Re 124.17 118.80 123.56 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
Wiis cinin nen Stock Exchange Closed 
ee ee 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
a eS 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.08 119.00 121.25 
ee 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
ll_.-_.. 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.25 
ae oe aEE 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
ere Stock Exchange Closed 
7------_. 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
ae 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.04 
5--...... 124.02 118.60 123.13 .121.25 138.20 112.56 116.02 119,00 121.04 
_ Saeed 124.02 118.60 122.92 121.46 118.20 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
, 124.02 118.89 123.13 121.46 -118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
Sek te hee Stock Exchange Closed 
May 31... 123.99 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
URES 123.99 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
SREB 124.14 118.60 122.71 121.46 118.20 112.56 116.20 119.00 121.04 
cnt 123.83 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.75 116.41 119.20 121.04 
issiaKgniekbess 124.49 119.00 122.92 121:67 118.60 113.12 136.61 119.41 121.04 
* aa 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 1216.41 119.41 121.04 
Tnicvaniaiienas 125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.22 121.67 
_ Sees 125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.:2 121.88 
ee 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
a 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 11427 117.40 120.22 122.0y 
Bciaebiceanis 125.74 119.82 123.77 122.29 11941 114.08 117.20 120.22 122.09 
SS 125.80 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 114.27 117.00 120.22 122.29 
8....... 125.86 119.82 123.56 122.50 119.20 114.46 116.80 120.43 .122.29 
------~ 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.22 122.09 
JE See 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
Jan. 25....._.. 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
digh 1946.... 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946..... 123.45 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 11446 117.80 120.63 
1 Year Ago 
July 2, 1945... 122.97 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.16 113.12 115.43 119.41 
2 Years Ago g 
July 1, 1944. 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 102.96 106.04 113.89 117.40 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1946— U.8s. Avge. , 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus 
ee Wo ck 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 

es 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
June 29_____ Stock Exchange Closed 
Be saliiichit tangins 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
a 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
eee 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.59 
GN aad 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.59 
Sees 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.74 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.59 
ii wc thtellncisoedls Stosk Exchange Closed 
|: ew oD Oe 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
» ere 1.46 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
See eal 1.46 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.02 2.85 2.69 2.58 
| SERRA Ss 1.47 2:33 2.48 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
py ORT ES: 1.46 2.71 2.48 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
Bi ss cnet Stock Exchange Closed 
| RS 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
} . SEARS 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
Mare ee 1.47 25 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
Bihicmadasot nite 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.3 2.69 2.59 
i aesianidok 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
Tiiinenisiihesdnds Stock Exchange Closed 
, ee 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
SS 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.60 
EE 1.47 2.72 2.50 2.59 2.74 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.60 
Giintinn 1.47 2.72 2.51 2.58 2.74 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
} LACED 2 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
ae ee Stock Exchange Closed ; 
ge. SS 1.48 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
_ Eee 1.48 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
ERE 1.47 2.72 2.52 2.58 2.74 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
RS 1.49 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 2.83 2.69 2.60 
Mickuinamicths 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.60 
We i ce 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.6C 
br wicesouin 1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.64 2.57 
) SeeT eM 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 
_ TR 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.54 2.55 
Mar. 29__..___ 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
i cnaslionies 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.68 2.95 2.79 2.64 2.55 
Bigiiesscektiese 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 2.94 2.80 2.64 2.54 
EEE 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.53 2.69 2.93 2.81 2.63 2.54 
| 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.55 
OO. * Bhai 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
Pe, Biase ti 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.55 
High 1946____ 1.51 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
Low 1946_____ 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 
1 Year Ago 
July 2, 1945 _ 1.59 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.27 3.00 2.88 2.68 
2 Years Ago : 2 
July 1, 1944__ 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.57 3.39 2.96 2.78 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 








NAM on Air July 6 


A new series of radio programs 
to help people get better acquaint-~ 
td with the nation’s business, 
large and small, and the people 
who manage it, will open July 6, 
presented by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System in collaboration 
with the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Named “Cross- 
Section—-NAM,” the feature will 
be broadcast every Saturday for 
13 weeks from 3:45 to 4 p.m., 
Eastern Daylight Time. Dwight 
Cooke, CBS roving reporter, will 
visit managements of businesses 
in a different industrial center 
each week, talking with them 
around the microphone about 
what industry is doing and hoping 
to do and about their problems 
and employes and customers. The 
series will be a follow-up to 
“Cross-Section—CIO” and “Cross- 
Section—AFL,” broadcast earlier 
this year. 

NAM’s part in the program is 
to help select cities and the indus-~ 
tries with the most interesting 
stories to tell, arrange contacts 
with company managements and 
secure their cooperation, and give 
whatever other assistance is 
needed. The same day, July 6, 
will bring resumption of NAM’s 
widely noted “It’s Your Business” 
series which was presented over 
ithe American Broadcasting Sys~ 
tem last winter. Conceived and 
produced by NAM, the program 
again will originate at WJZ, New 
York, at 7 p.m., Eastern Daylight 
Time, each Saturday for 13 weeks, 


Moodys Daily | 
Commodity Index 





Tuesday, June 25, 1946- 287.6 
Wednesday, June 26___ 288.7 
Thursday, June 27__.__-_-- 289.7 
Friday, June 28___-_-- . one = =— 
Saturday, June 29. tae 289.7 
Monday, July 1___-- 311.6 
Tuesday, July 2. ; ; 305.1 
Iwo weeks ago, June 18 286.3 
Month ago, June 1 A 280.8 
Year ago, July 2, 1945_ 256.7 
1945 High, Dec. 27 265.6 

Low, Jan. 24 252,1 
1946 High, July 1 311.6 

Low, Jan. 2 264.7 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on June 
26, a summary for the week end-< 
ed June 15, of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y¥. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended June 15, 1946 











Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders... __~_ 30,796 
Number of shares__-_- 3 903,974 
Dollar vale. -a2nn ob sp $42,944,983 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 52 
*Customers’ other sales__-_- 25,524 
Customers’ total sales__. 25,576 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales___— 2,153 
*Customers other sales____ 721,170 
Customers’ total sales 723,323 
Dollar value ____.__._.________ $34,041,029 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales___. Rieter ot 180 
Tower S008 on 140,170 
Total sales ; 140,350 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares Ac 312,510 
Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are re<« 


ported with ‘other sales.” 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 





" NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
issue of the ‘‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 








is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.’ 
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Daily Average Crude Oi! Production for Week 
Ended June 22, 1946 Decreased 11,150 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oi! production for the week ended June 22, 1946 was 
4,949,500 barrels, a decrease of 11,150 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week. The current figure, however, was 51,636 barrels per day 
higher than in the corresponding week of 1945, and was 279,500 bar- 
rels in excess of the daily average figure of 4,670,000 barrels esti- 
mated by the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for 
the month of June, 1946. Daliy production for the four weeks ended 
June 22, 1946, averaged 4,890,450 barrels. The Institute further reports 
as follows: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,836,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,271,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,928,000 barrels of kerosene; 5,592,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,706,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week 
ended June 22, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 
92,894,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 13,744,000 bar- 
rels of kerosene; 36,420,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 46,526,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 

















State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. June 22, Previous June 22 June 23, 
June June l 1946 Week 1946 1945 
**New York-Penna._. 48,200 50,800 — 450 50,300 48,700 
RATERS wc nenemonne igkanan 250 eR 250 14 
*#*West Virginia__.__ 8,400 9,050 + 250 8,450 9,100 
**Ohio—Southeast ~~ 7,600 5,250 — 400 5,450 5,350 
QOhio—Other ------- } 2,100 — 750 2,500 2,700 
, el 18,000 19,900 + 300 20,050 12,900 
EES + cnctandt iscntiene ett 210,000 208,150 + 350 208,850 204,400 
aii secttpanamen 31,000 31,200 + 1,300 30,650 30,600 
DEO, © onccccnsaw 46,000 45,100 — 5,050 47,050 46,550 
TEE. wemrmceedc 800 +750 siaiaas 750 900 
NESE ESI nape 255,000 260,000 277,450 — 5,450 263,600 384,300 
Oklahoma -—----~--- 380,000 380,000 1388,500 + 5,350 383,850 276,500 
Texas— 
po se 19,650 bn. GOEL 19,550 Bb ‘ss 
pescrest EF ........ 155,650 3" Rk 149,600 Be sie 
District Ii ....... 515,400 SSMS 498,100 cobicteid 
District IV... -... 229,600 an 226,700 Br Mh 
pg Se es 43,950 eet oN 42,550 caeeubean 
East Texas__-.._... 326,000 pared 342,000 ph ihe 
Other Dist. VI__--- 107,350 sarees 106,250 DE hte 
District VII-B_.-.. 32,402 iaiaas ee 32,200 So iri 
District VII-C_..__ 28,450 Tt 28,100 itahcd 
District VITI__.-... 566,450 —14,000 556,300 Bett. 
District IZ ....... 132,400 Mikasa B 131,700 eae 
District B25... 86,450 x oa I 86,400 mena 
Total Texas__..... 2,050,000 $2,293,092 2,243,750 —14,000 2,219,450 2,180,450 
Worth Louisiana. 81,900 + 150 81,200 69,200 
Coastal Louisiana. 296,100 Pree 293,450 298,950 
Total Louisiana. 380,000 417,000 378,000 + 150 374,650 368,150 
PTNEMERS - Wc cancccewe 79,000 78,268 73,650 — 500 73,850 79,650 
Mississippi ~...--.~--. 57,000 63,150 — 300 63,850 50,600 
ST Ee 1,000 1,150 ae 1,150 700 
New Mexico—So. East 98,000 106,000 97,600 wilehed 97,000 103,350 
Wew Mexico—Other_ 500 eee 450 450 
, _ ere 104,000 111,600 — 900 110,200 110,300 
EOE.» nn cesmne 22,000 25,750 — 900 25,050 20,250 
NS ina cc ceew eee 26,000 32,850 + 1,050 32,050 11,250 
pe ee ee 848,000 §831,000 883,000 + 7,900 871,000 950,700 
Total United States 4,670,000 4,949,500 —11,150 4,890,450 4,897,864 





**Pennsylvania Grade included above__.-_ 65,100 + 300 64,200 63,150 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
(Premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of June. As requirements may 
be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
‘mixed with crude oil in the field. 


tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. June 19, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
amcludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
or four days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
e@perate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 22, 1946 


¢Pigures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 


Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish’d tStks. of tStks. 











% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n anu {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
Mast Coast -.-------- 99.5 816 97.3 1,712 22,890 5,340 11,272 8,517 
-Appalachian— : 
District No. 1_----~ 76.3 104 72.7 292 2,495 285 429 218 
District No. 2.---.- 84.7 54 87.1 184 1,052 62 138 170 
p> ae . eee 87.4 749 86.1 2,724 18,608 2,130 5,029 3,663 
“Okla., Kan., Mo.--~--- 78.3 381 81.2 1,276 8,233 877 2,218 1,270 
“Inland Texas ~...--- 59.8 212 64.2 975 2,942 366 361 673 
“Texas Gulf Coast... 89.2 1,188 96.9 3,373 14,214 2,317 6,190 5,678 
ouisiana Gulf Coast_ 97.4 335 104.4 900 3,712 1,298 1,641 1,335 
We. La. & Arkansas... 55.9 52 41.3 123 1,832 195 454 174 
Mocky Mountain— ; 
District No. 3.---. 19.0 12 92.3 41 92 20 43 39 
District No. 4 -----~ 70.9 129 78.2 369 2,059 144 451 708 
Walkrerne .......... 85.5 804 80.9 2,302 14,765 710 8,194 24,081 
_ Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis June 22, 1946 85.8 4,836 87.0 14,271 *92,894 13,744 36,420 46,526 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis June 15, 1946 85.8 4,799 86.3 14,510 93,449 13,611 35,582 45,915 
‘U. S. B. of M. basis 
June 23, 1945__-__ 5,067 15,200 +87,099 9,058 31,694 40,165 


Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,689,000 barrels. 
@asoline stocks of 12,124,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §In addition there were produced 1,928,000 barrels of 
kerosine, 5,592,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,706,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil during the week ended June 22, 1946, which compares with 2,068,000 
barrels, 5,447,000 barrels and 8,931,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,410,000 barrels, 5,106,000 barrels and 9,803,000 barrels, respectively, in the 
‘week ended June 23, 1945. 


tIncludes unfinished 


Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended June 22, 1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, was 11,875,000 net tons, a decrease of 525,000 tons, or 4.2%, 
from the preceding week. In the corresponding week of 1945, output 
was estimated at 11,614,000 tons. From Jan. 1 to June 22, 1946, pro- 
duction of soft coal was estimated at 222,545,000 net tons, a decrease 
of 22.1% when compared with the 285,663,000 tons produced during 


increase of 77,000 tons, or 69% over 


of 10.6% when compared with the 


The Bureau also reported that 


the week ended June 15, 1946; but 
corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTIO 


*Revised. 


the period from Jan. 1 to June 23, 1945. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended June 
22, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,197,000 tons, an 


the preceding week. When com- 


pared with the corresponding week of 1945, there was a decrease of 
162,000 tons, or 11.9%. The calendar year to date shows an increase 


corresponding period of 1945. It 


was also announced that the final figure for 1945 calendar year 
anthracite production was 54,933,909 net tons, of which 260,342 tons 
was “bootleg” coal prepared and shipped by recognized producers. 


the estimated production of bee- 


hive coke in the United States for the week ended June 22, 1946, 
showed an increase of 6,900 tons when compared with the output for 


was 25,600 tons less than for the 


N OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended —Jan. 1 to Date—. 
June 22, *June 15, June 23, tJune 22, June 23, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuel_._ 11,875,000 12,400,000 11,614,000 222,545,000 285,663,000 
Daily average ocak 1,979,000 2,067,000 1,936,000 1,523,000 1,926,000 


tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 





*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,197,000 1,120,000 1 
tCommercial produc. 1,151,000 1,077,000 1 
Beehive coke— 
United States total_ 98,700 91,800 
*Includes washery and dredge coal an 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubj 


shipments and are subject to revision on 
district and State sources or of final annu 


(In Net Tons) 
————_Week Ended. Calendar Year to Date——— 
tJune 22, §Junei15, {June 23, June 22, {June 23, June 26, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 


359,000 28,190,000 25,497,000 27,872,000 
307,000 27,103,000 24,515,000 26,478,000 


124,300 1,495,400 2,900,100 1,797,900 


d coal shipped by truck from authorized 
ect to revision. §Revised. {1945 weekly 


and calendar year to date production has been adjusted to the final 1945 tonnage. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 


receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
al returns from the operators.) 














the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, 
anc Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. 


anc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. 





tRest of State, including 
and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 





War Dept. Accepis Doolittle Board 
Recommendaticns for Army “Caste” Reforms 


On June 25 Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson announced his 


approval of nearly all the recommendations made by the Board, 
headed by former Lieut. Gen. James H. Doolittle, which had been 
appointed to make suggestions for improvement of relationships be- 
tween officers and enlisted men of the Army. The report of that 
Board, released by the War Department on May 27 declared, accord- 





ing to Asociated Press Washing-® 
ton advices, that “much of the 
present structure of our Army 
harks back” to the old Prussian 
and British military orders, and 
urged that off-duty saluting be 
abolished, that social distinctions 
between officers and enlisted men 





be swept away, with the plain 
term “soldiers” to be used for 
everybody rather than “enlisted 
man” and “officer’’. 

In addition to recommending 
elimination of social distinctions 
between officers and men, the 
Board’s report also “strongly rec- 
ommended” the following reforms, 
the Associated Press (May 27) re- 
ported: 

It is proposed that the system 
of promoting officers on the basis 
of seniority be discarded. Instead, 
it urged a merit system—one 
which would permit officers to be 
demoted, too, or dismissed entirely 





if incompetent. It said that men 
selected for officers ought first to 





serve a year in the ranks—except 
in the case of technicians, and 
they should not get command 
posts. 

It is advocated that anything 
which is a crime for enlisted men 
should be a crime for officers, and 
that the higher the offender’s 
rank, the more severe be the pen- 
alty. It also proposed that enlisted 
men be allowed to serve on courts 
martial, provided they outrank the 
accused. 

It called for a halt to whole- 
sale distribution of decorations 
“that will tend to cheapen them,” 
and declared that the higher a 
man’s rank, the more difficult it 
should be for him to merit an 
award. 

It also proposed reforms in 
pay, allowances, messing facilities 
and inspections. 

According to Mr. Patterson’s 
recent announcement, (June 25) 
the recommendations of the Board 


which have been approved have 
been ordered into effect. The sug- 
gestions which have been rejected 
are that the terms “officers” and 
“enlisted men” be abolished, and 
that copies of reports of inspectors 
general be transmitted to the War 
Department outside regular chan- 
nels. 

After expressing appreciation of 
the work done by the Doolittle 
Board, Secretary Paterson con- 
cluded his statement, according to 
the United Press, with the follow- 
ing: 

As a final word on this whole 
problem, I cannot refrain from 
pointing out that in seeking im- 
provement in detail, we mustnot 
lose sight of the fundamentals. 


The ultimate objective of 
armies is to be ready in national 
crisis, to win victory on the 
battlefield. There can be no 
democracy in the platoon advanc- 
ing under fire to take a tactical 
objective. Only discipline of the. 
highest order can then win the 
fight and at the least cost in lives. 
The situation is one where the 
authority of the leader must be 
unchallenged. Men will fight well 
only with a leader who does not 
hesitate to accept the tremendous 
responsibility involved and to 
exercise authority equal to that 
responsibility. 

The other fundamental of the 
problem is to fit this inescapable 
requirement into the organization 
and into the control and command 
practices of the army in such a 
way as to avoid unnecessary vi- 
olence to our national concepts of 
freedom and democracy. 





Signs Appropriation Bills 


Week Ended. : ian 
June 15, June 8, June 16, Various appropriation measures 
Ph nner : fae Preys 3an'5,9 | Which recently received the 
— aoe! 6 000 6 000 4000) President’s signature, according 
Arkansas and Oklahoma____-_---. 55,000 61,000 78,000 | to Asociated Press dispatches from 
Colerado__.——.-___---.-___--__-- 109,000 108,000 124,000 | Washington, included one signed 
Georgia and North Carolina___._ 1,000 1,000 1,000 | y “ry rovidin funds for oa 
o> eee Semamteeieaa ---. 1,383,000 1,538,000 1,432,000 | Yune 21 p & 
Indiana NS AE TE 98,000 517,000 479,000} OuSs government operations and 
State «tala Beka 31,000 41,000 36,000 iti j oO. 
Kansas and Missouri____________ 93,000 94/000 129,000 ag a paar a 
Kentucky—Eastern__-_._._...--__ 1,165,000 1,142,000 1,018,000 | *2€ ~Veterans minis ion. 
Kentucky—Western_____________- 413,000 442,000 361,000| signature was affixed to the 
0 gn iS Lm reane a 33,000 | Agriculture Department appro- 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)___-—— 70,000 70,000 78,000 | Priation June 22 and to a bill 
New sear i roa tern 31,000 30,000 25,000 | providing funds for teacher salary 
orth & South Dakoa (lignite)___ 30,000 35,000 36,000 icits i i 
et a 801,000 855,000 661,000 jo ogg in certain communities, 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)__--—_- 3,505,000 2,945,000 2,889,000 | YuUNe </, 
zennessee—..._...... ~~~... 151,000 134,000 139,000 Under the June 21 measure, the 
T itumi & lignite). 1,0 ,000 rade : , 
oh errand RIDE arc 106/000 119'000 125'000 Veterans Administration was 
0 ES a a. 423,000 413,000 367,000 | given $441,230,000 new contract 
ORIN i ee 19,000 15,000 21,000 : ; 
tWest Virginia—Southern______-. 2,502,000 2,419,000 2,073,000 ew to “ipa 76 eg oT ge 
tWest Virginia—Northern__-___~~- 865,000 1,222,000 1,051,000 | Which _was in addition to $331,- 
OS Ok Ae 97,000 99,000 183,000 | 452,814 previously authorized for 
sOther Western States_—--------- . . * |the project. The bill also provided 
Total bituminous & lignite______ 12,400,000 12,780,000 11,746,000 | $661,847,988 for different Pa. 
fIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C, & G,;| Ment operations, including 5416,- 


000,000 cash for the Veterans 
(chiefly for National Service Life 
Insurance) and $92,500,000 for the 
War Department to bring back 
hodies of the war-dead. The bal- 
ance was distributed among sev- 
eral departments. 


The Agriculture Department 
appropriation provided $1,137,- 
694,189 for the operation of that 
branch during the fiscal year that 
just started; the total includes 
$75,000,000 for the Federal school 
lunch program. A “no strike” 
section of the bill bars payment 
of salary to any worker belong- 
ing to an organization claiming 
the right to strike against the 
Government. 


Teacher salary deficits in war 
boom communities was provided 
for by an appropriation of $7,000,- 
000 for one more year in extreme 
hardship cases. Some 250 com- 
munities have claimed they need 
this assistance. In order to get 
the funds municipalities must 
show that their school is operat- 
ing at a deficit and that there isa 
continuous overburdening of 
school facilities. The appropriation 
was made under the Lanham Act 
which provided funds for “war 
public services”, nursery schools, 
recreation projects and hospital, 
police and fire assistance to boom 
towns. 
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Wholesale Prices Increased 0.5% in Week 


Ended June 22, Labor Department Reports 


“Primary market prices increased 0.5% during the week ended 
June 22, 1946, continuing their advance of previous weeks,” it was 
stated on June 27 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, which added that “at 112.4% of the 1926 average the index 
of commodity prices in primary markets, prepared by the Bureau 
was 1.5% higher than a month ago and 6.5% above the end of the 
war.” The Bureau further reported: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Higher prices for cattle, cotton and 
wool more than offset a decrease in fruits and vegetables, advanc- 
ing the index for farm products 0.1%. It was 2.0% above a month 
ago and 7.7% higher than a year earlier. Prices of steers advanced 
with continued shortages. A decrease in lamb prices resulted from 
heavy marketing, preceding the removal of subsidies to take place 
June 30. Lemon and sweet potato prices increased seasonally. In- 
crased demand, combined with lower supplies to raise the price of 
white potatoes. Prices of apples and oranges were down and unions 
decreased in price with good supplies. Cotton prices advanced in 
anticipation of removal of government controls, and foreign wool 
prices moved up close to ceilings as stocks became more limited under 
increased buying by European countries. 


“Sharp advances in dairy products contributed to the increase 
of 1.7% in foods. New ceilings were allowed for butter (10 cents per 
pound increase) and cheese (5 cents per pound increase) while a 
second increase was allowed for evaporated milk. There was a sharp 
increase in the price of cornflakes, allowed because of increased grain 
costs and reduced production owing to the shortage of corn. Poultry 
prices decreased because of the seasonal celiings. On the average food 
prices were 2.4% higher than a month ago and 6.0% higher than a 
year earlier. 


“Other Commedities—Prices of al] commodities other than farm 
products and fcods averaged 0.2% higher during the week with the 
largest advance occurring in building materials. The price of com- 
mon brick moved up under new ceilings and advances ranging from 
6 to 15% for several species of lumber reflected earlier OPA in- 
creases. The price of wire nails advanced sharply. Increases in 
bituminous coal prices were allowed to cover higher wages which 
followed the termination of the coal strike. Higher ceilings allowed 
for phosphate rock to offset wage increases, advanced the index of 
fertilizer materials. Prices of strawboard moved up under new ceil- 
ings set by OPA to encourage production. Calf leather prices in- 
creased in response to the June 7 ceiling increase. Prices of all com- 
modities other than farm products and foods were 0.1% above the 
corresponding week in May and 5.3% higher than a year ago.” 


The follewing tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for June 8, 1946, June 16, 1945 and June 22, 1946 and (2) percent 
changes in subgroup indexes from June 15, 1946 to June 22, 1946. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 22, 1946 











(1926—=100) 
Percentage changes to 
June 22, 1946 from— 
Commodity group— 6-22 6-15 6-8 5-25 6-23 6-15 5-25 6-23 
1946 1946 1946 1546 1945 1946 1946 1945 
All commodities 112.4 111.8 111.5 110.7 105.9 +05 +15 +61 
Farm products__-~~..._________ 140.0 139.9 139.4 137.2 130.0 +01 +20 +7.7 
iain iste meres diccicncinmeyicieas acid 113.7 111.8. 111.9 111.0 107.3 4+1.7 +2.4 +6.0 
Hides and leather products... 123.5 123.4 120.9 1209 118.3 +01 +22 +44 
extile products._._____---_-__--~ 108.3 108.3 108.3 108.2 99.1 0 +0.1 +9.3 
uel and lighting materials:_-_- 87.1 3869 86.9 87.1 84.7 40.2 0 +2:8 
Metal and metal products__.____ 111.0 111.0 110.5 109.4 1048 0 +15 +59 
Building materials__________--_ 129:7 128.5 128.2 127.2 1173 +09 +2.0 +106 
Chemicals and allied products__ 96.9 968 968 966 95.3 +01 +03 +1.7 
urnishings goods_________ 110.4 110.4 110.2 109.4 106.2 0 +09 +4.0 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 97.9 97.9 97.9 96.6 94.6 0 +13 43.5 
Raw materials___......_._...._ 126.0 125.8 125.5 124.2 1186 +02 +14 +62 
Semi-manufactured articles__.._ 104.4 104.4 103.4 101.7 ° 95.3 0 +2.7 +9.5 
Finished products__.____________ 107.7 106.8 106.6 106.2 102.0 +08 +14 +5.6 

All commodities other than farm 
ee 106.3 105.6 105.4 1049 1006 40.7 +1.3 +5.7 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 105.1 1049 1046 1041 99.8 +02 +10 +5.3 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 15, 1946 TO JUNE 22, 1946 

Increases 
I en ne Lm eeenamnes 9.0 Other Building Materials__._..._._____ 0.4 
i a i a a enppueicpmneinab anion 0.3 
Fertilizer Materials _._..._____-_- Me ee ee 0.1 
Cereal Products ____________ _.._. O9 ivesteck and Poultry............... 0.1 
EE EE Se a Sage eae 0.6 Other Farm Products____.__.._._______ 0.1 
Brick and Tile_________ a erereee 0.1 

Peg | RRR a eee eae 0.1 

Decreases 

OR” i Ei | | Ee ee ne a: a ee 0.2 
Paint and Paint Materials___....._____ 0.2 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its report: 


NOTE—The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the most part 
represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices are those charged by 
manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The 
weekly index is calculated from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator 
of week to week changes and should not be compared directly with the monthly index. 


Non-Ferrous Metals — July Copper and Lead 
Deliveries to Rise—lron Ore Geiling Raised 


“BE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of June 27 
stated: “‘Demand for copper and lead continues in excess of the avail- 
able supply by a wide margin, but with production resuming at all 
levels, from the mine to the refinery, consumers will obtain larger 
tonnages in July than they received in June. The silver rider to the 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriations bill has been passed by the 
Senate. Modification of the Pre-® 
mium Price Plan for copper, lead 
and zine, announced last March, 
has been made official by the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. 
OPA recently lifted ceiling prices 
on Lake Superior iron ores and 
copper sulphate.” The publication 
further went on to say in part as 
follows: 








Copper 

The squeeze in wirebars and 
cakes continues, but producers are 
confident that a gradual easing in 
the supply situation will take 
place next month. Production of 
copper has been resumed at vir- 
tually all properties except the 
Phelps Dodge group, where nego- 














tiations with locals of the union 
have not yet been concluded. 
However, an early settlement is 
expected. 

Demand for copper outside of 
the United States has been quite 
active. With offerings shrinking, 
because of strikes, as at Chile 
Copper, and reduced output of 
African mines, prices being real- 
ized are moving upward. As the 
weeke ended the New York f.a.s. 
equivalent was 14%c. 


Lead 

With refineries getting into pro- 
duction, consumers of lead are ex- 
pected to receive close to 40,000 
tons of lead in July. Total re- 
quests for July lead approached 
70,000 tons. CPA “borrowed” 
6.000 tons of lead from the stock- 
pile, but intends to replace this 
quantity from July imports of 
around 8,700 tons. An order is to 
be issued soon requesting pro- 
ducers to set aside 25% of their 
August output for a “kitty” for 
allocation purposes. 

Sales of lead increased last 
week to 6,713 tons, against 1,456 
tons in the preceding week, 

Domestic refineries produced 
even less lead in May than in 
the preceding month, owing to 
strikes. According to the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
May production of refined lead 
dropped to 19,530 tons, which 
compares with a monthly average 
of 43,694 tons in 1945. Shipments 
to consumers amounted to 21,720 
tons, reducing stocks in the hands 
of refiners to 39,563 tons. 


Zinc 


Offerings of Prime Western and 
Special High Grade remain light 
The industry was interested in 
current OPA developments. After 
price control has been extended, 
which appears to be highly prob- 
able, the price situation in zinc is 
expected to receive added atten- 


tion. Production is likely to suf- 
fer unless the price of Prime 
Western is raised to at least 9c 
per pound, sellers claim. The 
foreign market is absorbing zinc 
on the basis of 8%4c. 


Antimony 

In view of higher costs resulting 
from wage increases and other 
factors, the price situation in an- 
timony is receiving increased at- 
tention. Producers look for a gen- 
eral upward revision in ceiling 
prices. The disparity in prices ob- 
taining here and in foreign mar- 
kets is diverting antimony ore to 
the hgihest bidder. Foreign con- 
sumers are paying from 22c to 23c 
per pound for antimony. 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 





Iron Ore 


OPA raised ceiling prices on 
iron ore produced in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan 50c a 
gross ton, effective June 24, 1946. 
The increase was granted to meet 
the requirements established by 


ernment’s wage-price policy. Un- 
der OPA’s industry’ earnings 
standard, a price increase of 43c 


was stated, but to take account of 
the greater costs sustained in 
underground operations an addi- 
tional 7c allowance was included 
in the price increase. New ceil- 
ing prices of standard Lake Su- 
perior iron ores follow: Mesabi 
non-Bessemer, $5.05; Mesabi Bes- 


semer, $5.30; Old Range Bessemer, 
$5.45; High Phosphorous, $5.05. 
Bolivian producers are asking 
64%c per pound of tin contained 
in concentrates, plus a bonus of 
l4%c to offset higher costs. In 
addition, 1%c more has_ been 
asked should the rate of produc- 
tion exceed the 1943-44 average. 

Forward metal was nominally 
as follows, in cents a pound: 


June July August 
pune oe... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
pune SP iJ... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 22 _.__.._---. 52:000 52.000 52.000 
a ee | 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 25 __...._-.._. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 26 ______---. 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c per pound. 


Quicksilver 
The spot situation in quicksilver 
underwent no further change in 
the week that ended yesterday. 
Quotations continued at $99 to 
$102 per flask. Some business was 
booked in forward metal at $98 
per flask. Nervousness over pos- 
sible selling pressure from Italian 
sources continues. The position 
of Spanish sellers is not expected 
to be revealed until buying on a 

broader scale develops. 


Silver 

The rider attached to the Treas- 
ury-Post Office Appropriations 
bill was passed by the Senate dur- 
ing the last week. This measure, 
which would set the price of un- 
pledged Treasury silver at 90.3c 
an ounce troy for two years and 
at $1.29 thereafter, against 71.1lle 
in the House version, has been 
referred to a committee represent- 
ing both factions. Until a com- 
promise is reached the market is 
expected to remain devoid of of- 
ferings. 

Quotations continued at 70%c, 





New York, and 44d London. 


(“E. & M, J.” QUOTATIONS) 





—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— Zinc 

Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St.Louis St. Louis 
June 20__._.. 14.150 14.425 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 21 _. 14.150 14.500 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 22_--- 14.150 14.500 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 24_- 14.150 14.375 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 26...... 14.160 14.550 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 
June 26...... 14.150 14.550 = — — —_— 
Average_._.__ 14.150 14.483 52.000 8.25 8.10 8.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended June 22 are: Domestic 


copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150c; export copper f.0.b- refinery 14.463c; 
Straits tin, 52.000 c; New York lead, 8.250c; St. Louis lead, 8.100c; St. 


Louis zinc, 8.250c; and silver, 70.750c. ; 
The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M..& M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 


States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 


They are reduced 


to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper, lead and zine quotations are 


based on sales for both prompt and future 


deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


In the trade, domestic copper prices 
delivered at consumers’ plants. 


are quoted on a delivered basis: that 1s, 


As ‘lelivery charges vary with the destination, the 


figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market und is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0o.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at 4 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 





High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not ieee than lc. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 
montn,. 


Quotations for lead reflect priees obtained for eommon lead only. 


the Price Control Act and the gov-' 


would cover the higher wages, it! 


semer, $5.20; Old Range non-Bes-, 


| insurance companies, 


Premiums Paid By 
Life Insurance Sos. 


American life insurance com- 
panies last year paid or credited 
to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
through direct benefits or addi- 
tions to policy funds, 83.2 cents of 
every income dollar, which is 
8.6% more than the premiums re- 
ceived from policyholders, it was 
reported on June 26 by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The bene- 
fit payments and additions to pol- 
icy reserves combined aggregated 
nearly $5,500,000,000 in 1945, com- 
pared with just under $5,000,000,- 
000 in 1944 and just over $4,000,- 
000,000 in prewar 1941. Premiums 
accounted for 76.6 cents of’ the 
average income dollar of the life 
interest 
earnings making up 20.9 cents and 
other income 2.5 cents, said the 
advices made available by the In- 


_ stitute, which also reported: 


“Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries absorbed 41.2 cents 
of this average income dollar in 
1945 and additions to policy re- 
serves required to meet future 
claims took 42.0 cents, making a 
total of payments and credits of 
$3.2 cents. : 

“The make-up of the 1945 life in- 
surance income dollar is not much 
changed from that of prewar. In 
1941, premiums accounted for 76.3 
cents of the total income dollar, 
in 1944 for 76.5 cents and last year 
for 76.6 cents. “‘On the other hand, 
there have been material changes 
in the uses to which this income 
dollar was put. Additions to pol- 
icy reserves, which absorbed 29.9 
cents of the 1941 income dollar 
and 39.5 cents in 1944, last year 
took 42.0 cents of the income dol- 
lar. This is a reflection of the in- 
creased number of policies owned 
and the greater number of poli- 
cies in which the reserves -have 
reached larger proportions. Pay- 
ments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries were 41.2 cents of the 
1945 income dollar, compared 
with 41.5 cents of the 1944 dollar. 

“At the same time, the war 
years have seen a reduction in the 
portion of the income dollar used 
for operating expenses and taxes. 
These required only 15.2 cents of 
the 1945 income dollar, as com- 
pared with 15.7 cents of the 1941 
dollar. Last year head office ex- 
penses including § salaries” ac- 
counted for 4.9 cents and agency 
expenses, including all salaries 
and commissions, 8.3 cents. Taxes 
represented 2.0 cents. 

“Total dividends to stuckhold- 
ers were 4/10th of a cent of the 
income dollar. These went to the 
shareholders of those companies 
in which there is a stock interest. 

“Additions to special reserves 
and surplus funds in 1945 were 
1.2 cents of the year’s income 
dollar.” 


nn 

Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 

The Secretary of the Treasury 


announced on July 1 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 


about of 90-day Treasury bills to . 


be dated July 5 and to mature 
Oct. 3, which were offered on 


June 28, were opened at the Fed- , 


eral Reserve Banks on July 1.. 
Total applied for $1,803,541,000. 
Total accepted, $1,307,745,000 

(includes $29,689,000 entered on 

a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 

accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.906+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per-annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High 99.908; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum, 

Low, 99.906; equivalent rate; of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(71% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 





ilar issue of bills on July 5 in 
the amount of $1,311,968,000, 
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Revenue Freigh! Car Loadings During Week 
Ended June 22, 1946 Decreased 9,481 Gars 


_ Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 22, 1946 
totaled 658.437 cars the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 27. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1945 of 18,266 cars, or 2.1%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1944 of 21,874 cars or 2.5%. 

_ Loading of revenue freight for the week of June 22, decreased 
9,481 cars or 1.1% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 369,678 cars, a decrease of 
173 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 25,061 cars be- 
low the corresponding week in 1945. ; 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 128,- 
331 cars an increase of 2,253 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 21,403 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 179,629 cars, a decrease of 7,658 cars 
below the preceding week but an inerease of 8,017 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945., sa ‘ ’ 

- Grain and grain produets loading totaled 45, cars, a decreas 
of ate cars “oA as ha seen dieie week and a decrease of 11,545 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of _June 22 
totaled 32,136 cars, a decrease of nine cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 8,508 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 

- Livestock loading amounted to 12,277 cars a decrease of 1,383 
cars. below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,245 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of Livestock for the week of June 22 totaled 9,046 cars a decrease 
of 1,018 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 730 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 3 

. Forest products loading totaled 48,680 cars an increase of 858 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 3,556 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 62,373 cars, a decrease of 4,002 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 12,250 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1945. 

‘ Coke loading amounted to 12,141 cars an increase of 834 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,141 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1945 except Eastern, Pocahontas and Southern and all re- 
ported decreases compared with 1944 except Eastern, Pocahontas and 
Southern. 





1946 1945 1944 

ET ES Se a a ae 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 

: = a yioteane.. SRR J ANTES 12 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
S wae of Mae... .......-s--- 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
GE A ANT TS 2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275,846 
4 weeks of May... ..—...__..-__...-_.... 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,61€ 
Se S| a 626,885 837,886 810,698 
J ee’ 2 2 ae ee 830,126 884,658 873,174 
SION Bikinis ck ibd eesnatsconen 867,918 873,322 877,493 
ee et Dane. BO tins dns — eeeerta denis os 858,437 876,703 880,311 
Total See A UE Roe 18,136,544 20,384,599 20,387,991 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended June 22, 1946. 
During this period 58 roads reported gains over the week ended 
June 23, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 22 















































































































































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Bastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
anp Arbor 369 282 220 1,575 1,455 
Bangor & Aroostook 1,439 1,428 978 409 315 
Boston & Maine__ 8,040 6,656 7,108 12,572 13,420 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___— 1,220 1,056 1,240 1,821 1,994 
Central Indiana 32 33 24 47 44 
Central Vermont 1,057 1,119 1,066 2,392 2,123 
Delaware & Hudson__..........--- — 4,900 4,987 4,919 11,102 11,501 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_-_-- 8,479 7,711 7,884 8,821 10,858 
Detroit & Mackinac 498 285 274 191 144 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__...-~- we" 2,034 1,626 1,861 1,124 1,387 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 329 407 316 3,899 2,664 
12,169 13,064 13,692 16,076 17,010 
Tru 4,614 4,016 3,871 7,857 8,049 
Lehigh & Mudson River 63 148 211 2,724 3,023 
h & New England 2,238 2,286 1,711 1,612 1,537 
Lehigh Valley___-. 9,502 9,516 9,066 7,624 12,000 
Maine Central 2,936 2,259 2,375 2,762 2,668 
Monongahela 5,429 5,554 6,377 273 297 
Montour 2,374 2,800 2,531 22 nt 28 
Rew York Cen i SRO . Oe 49,404 49,18 8 
w eb a nertord ah aS —- 10,814 10,144 9,221 15,434 17.774 
Now York, Ontario & Western-----_-___ 1,093 1,207 1322. 2426 3,251 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___-- a. > ae 6,436 6,975 13,341 14,749 
N. ¥., Susquehanna & Western__--—--. 294 437 512 1,980 2,236 
ittsb & Lake Erie 6,495 7,787 7,799 8,631 9,123 
Pere ette 6,117 5,190 5,007 7,353 8,599 
Pissbureh& Sha ‘a 
OI snrindectisghes 363 28 ¢ 
eh & wees voema__. _ 1,058 1,085 1,396 2,033 2,803 
Rutland 396 363 372 1,375 1,360 
6,290 5,781 6,054 11,805 — 12,031 
Sales & Lake Erie 5,845 5,391 6,085 3,419 4,349 
Total 166,878 161,179 161,124 200,018 219,885 
Allegheny District— 
akron stown__. —___- 493 632 654 1,259 1,088 
we Oh panes _-- 39,719 48,338 46,392 24,238 28,088 
ca 4,445 6,655 6,103 2, 
oa Sao, : 14964464 1610. 12 
q Tee 6,853 6,770 5,95 . 
Se et Ben Sony 427 509 555 62 53 
Gentuestand & Pennsylvania__-__---— 248 180 256 8 12 
Valle 46 89 132 6 37 
pa oeng-~ der ygad 1,482 1690 1,664 4,543 4,625 
r ee eee 1.831 1,774 1,867 2,042 
eaaveents oe ts 87,869 87,258 89,690 64,809 64,343 
— 15,388 15,455 14.668 24.270 26,688 
16,341 16,440 19,408 5,270 7,291 
pr Lg chr 4 4,465 4,011 4,146 10,278 12,970 
Total 180,640 191,405 193,822 154,633 169,110 
Pecahontas District— 
ot 34,295 27,238 28,808 14,666 14,159 
OSS wen. 25,830 21,242 21,090 6,918 7,263 
Virginian 4,880 4,179 4,603 1,692 2,606 
— 65,005 52,659 65,501 23,276 24,028 
e— —————— 











Railroads 


Seuthern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern___._. 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.________ 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Canteens of Georgia... 
Charleston & Western Carolina_____ as 
ETE LR aa 
Columbus & Greenville 

Durham & Southern_ nal 

Plorids East Coast__._._...______ acide 
Gainesville Midland 


rgia___ 
Georgia & Flerida___ 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Oilinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville_........._____ 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Mississippi Central 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._..___. 
Norfolk Southern 
Piedmont Northern 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac______.... 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern System 
Tennessee Central 
Winston-Salem Southbound__._______ 


Total 















































Nerthwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._._..____. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__.— 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_— 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__..___ 
Elgin, Jollet & Eastern 
Pt. Dodge, Des Moines & South __._____ 
Great Northern 
Green Bay & Western 
uake Superior & Ishpeming__________. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., 8t. Paul & 8. S. M 
Northern Pacific 
3pokane International 
Spokane. Portland & Seattle 


Total 






































Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System______.. 
Alton 


Bingham & Garfield 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__._._____ 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific___...._ 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois._.._._... — 
Colorado & Southern__._..__..._..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western____.__. 
Denver & Salt Lake______._._________. 
Fort Worth & Denver City_...____._. 
Mlinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois 

Nevada Northern 
North Western Pacific 
Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) _________. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western__....._.___ 
Union Pacific System. 
U 


‘tah___ 
Western Pacific_ 
Total 






































Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines. 
International-Great Northern___._.__. 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.__-__. — 
Kansas City Southern___.__________. 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 
Missouri & Arkansas____......_....__. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines______—-. 
































Wichita Falls & Southern 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W 


Total__ 











*Previous week’s figures. 
tincluded in Atlantic Coast Line 
































Total Loads 
Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 

1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
403 416 315 183 286 
756 685 870 1,945 2,311 

t ; 892 t t 
14,053 12,672 12,076 8,784 10,940 
4,442 4,C84 3,573 4,592 4,847 
533 561 350 1,659 1,541 
1,810 1,605 1,735 3,620 3,124 
381 261 224 346 253 
102 « 119 112 747 543 
1,077 955 1,004 1,302 1,150 
94 44 42 78 110 
1,226 1,265 1,250 2,469 2,509 
504 459 445 887 792 
4,964 4,604 4,336 3,684 4,509. 
25,822 27,403 29,292 14,281 16,882 
26,064 26,090 24,891 9,743 12,302 
298 219 160 1,002 1,040 
492 445 253 366 557 
3,607 3,303 3,098 3,699 4,462 
2,050 2,025 1,505 1,434 1,459 
397 412 401 1,503 1,242 
448 509 491 9,791 10,624 
11,674 10,217 9,615 8,193 8,862 
26,728 24,995 23,385 24,736 25,419 
737 582 645 761 157 
139 125 123 1,061 985 
128,801 124,055 121,083 106,866 117,506 
20,058 19,283 19,150 12,855 15,406 
2,137 2,514 2,274 3,062 3,501 
19,585 22,682 22,114 10,494 11,064 
3,347 3,833 3,389 3,803 3,960 
21,110 25,034 26,454 332 417 
576 1,495 731 587 632 
7,419 8,585 8,985 8,489 9,790 
462 364 426 125 99 
19,074 21,926 23,881 6,415 8,664 
*488 422 449 *843 1,139 
2,311 2,669 3,180 136 91 
1,660 1,966 2,371 2,459 2,679 
7,220 7,480 1,447 3,516 489 
10,279 11,868 11,014 5,229 6,805 
113 325 189 522 590 
2,591 2,725 2,893 2,510 4,484 
118,430 133,171 134,947 61,377 72,810 

zc 

28,457 30,851 29,657 10,162 14,815 
2,442 3,586 3,693 3,566 4,121 
4 494 415 9 83 
18,078 19,391 18,629 10,107 13,688 
6,343 3,168 3,142 758 909 
14,276 13,865 14,799 13,632 14,963 
2,934 2,844 2,790 3,182 5,234 
489 607 573 1,801 2,939 
2,463 3,429 3,668 4,143 8,338 
608 469 730 71 44 
1,759 1,494 1,523 1,326 2,053 
1,977 2,299 2,375 1,809 2,004 
1,345 1,176 933 473 616 
1,458 1,458 1,833 123 98 
646 869 897 563 737 
6 0 1 0 0 
34,470 35,862 35,005 9,911 15,379 
17 403 293 3 2,357 
13,545 16,044 15,284 14,324 21,320 
733 585 528 6 2 
1,943 2,028 2,300 3,140 5,076 
131,293 140,922 139,068 79,109 114,776 
284 403 574 783 946 
3,884 4,965 5,001 2,754 2,334 
2,205 3,181 3,611 4,706 3,945 
1,290 1,167 951 1,715 1,765 
3,466 5,305 5,956 3,092 3,265 
2,413 3,604 3,888 2,070 2,894 
401 318 315 1,339 1,629 
162 202 141 359 454 
6,067 6,680 7,620 4,748 5,290 
18,429 17,101 16,631 14,319 19,644 
259 191 184 191 397 
11,089 10,559 10,090 7,322 8,887 
3,025 3,689 ‘3,186 4,956 6,658 
8,891 9,968 17,730 5,448 5,645 
5,264 5,758 4,732 7,366 8,604 
227 183 111 65 81 
34 38 34 16 21 
67,390 73,312 75,766 61,249 72,459 





———— 


RR. 


dIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, 


Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 


and 1946. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled Orders : 
Remaining Percent of Activity 


























industry. 
Orders 
Period Received 
1946—Week Ended Tons 

Mar. 2 198,985 
Mar. 9 178,443 
Mar. 16 157,227 
Mar. 23 169,355 
Mar. 30 183,509 
April 6 225,192 
PIER Siiiisitte ctwtnntsh ccstidiicicitain’ 154,235 
pe teen 143,946 
BGI... Ti ideatinsininsiceiinasrnaiatiin 148,161 
May 4 et 229,120 
May 11 neilval 155,747 
| SESE ee 159,370 
EEE eee 131,133 
June ib phcarthinnchimeiiisittiahaeaie 142,001 
June RE ee 186,073 
. SSUES eee oe 136,211 
SNE 4. GIINs Senshi dita sik iptean clini 157,746 


ments of unfilled orders. 


Production 


Tons 


161,122 
158,229 
167,243 
164,267 
167,541 
164,562 
169,627 
167,627 
156,291 
174,501 
165.911 
162,563 
152,203 
139,693 
160,607 
161,240 
163,148 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less: production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close: 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made: necessary adjust- 


Tons 


533,794 
551,081 
538,572 
539,100 
549,928 


607,799 
591,661 
566,152 
553,274 
605,288 
591,206 
595,427 
565,225 
567,068 
591,496 
567,087 
560,916 


Current Cumulative 


93 
94 
94 
95 
95 


Compensation. for delinquent 


1 tem ll th i al 








Excess Profits Tax 
Council Operations 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and 
Charles D. Hamel, Chairman of 
the Excess Profits Tax Council, 
announced on June 21 ihat the 
Council expects to begin active 
operations within the next few 
weeks. The Council is the agency 
which has been set up within the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
administer claims filed by corpo- 
rations for reduction of their ex- 
cess profits taxes under Section 
722 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Reference to the crea.ion of the 
Council appeared in our issue of 
June 13, page 3262. The advices 
June 21 from the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau said: 


With a view to such an early 
start, an announcement will be 
made shortly of the full member- 
ship of the Council, which will be 
composed cf fif.een individuals 
selected for outstanding experi- 
ence in law, accounting and eco- 
nomics. 


Meanwhile, administrative and 
procedural plans are being de- 
veloped for early consideration of 
the Council. Foremost of these is 
a proposal for the Council to re- 
examine and attempt settlements 
without Court trial in the approx- 
imately 600 cases which are 
pending in the Tax Court of the 
United States. 


Among other facilities, the 
Council is expected to have a 
Conference Group to attempt set- 
tlement of disputed cases, and 
also a Review Group to examine 
cases in which taxpayers and field 
agents of the Bureau have reached 
agreements. 


Field offices of the Bureau will 
continue to handle Section 722 
cases as in the past in an effort io 
reach agreements with taxpayers 
in as many instances as possible. 
Each field office has organized a 
Committee on Section 322 claims 
and each corporation having such 
a claim pending in a field office is 
requested to expediie its case by 
fully informing the Committee of 
all relevant facts regarding the 
case. 


As soon as the Council begins 
operations, there will be trans- 
ferred to iis jurisidiction all Sec- 
tion 722 cases now being handled 
by the Audit Review Division of 
“te Income Tax Unit in Washing- 
on. 


The Council members already 
appointed are: Mr. Hamel, a 
prominent Washington attorney 
and former Chairman of the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals; Charles P. Smith, recently 
retired from the Tax Court; and 
Morton P. Fisher, prominent Bal- 
timore attorney and former Chief 
of the Public Finance Branch of 
the Office of Military Government 
in Germany. 








Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended June 22, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 420 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.8% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing June 22, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 9.3% below production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 81% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 29 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 34 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 4.5%; or- 
ders by 3.1%. 


Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
19.3% above; shipments were 





15.3% above; orders were 148% 
above. 
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Items About Banks and Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 133) 


Brooklyn, N. Y., as of June 28, } 
made public July 1, showed total 
deposits of $263,835,049, compar- 
ing with $270,113,996 on March 31, 
last, and $247,094,849 on June 30, 
1945. Total resources were $281,- 
480,702, comparing with $287,271,- 
979 on March 31 and $263,825,353 
a year ago. Cash on hand and 
due from the Federal Reserve 
Bank and other banks was $58,- 
517,415, against $48,218,634 on 
March 31 and $54,435,485 on the 
corresponding date in 1945, while 
holdings of U. S. Government 
securities were carried at $176,- 
812,865, against $190,996,504 and 
$153,970,978, respectively. The 
company reported total loans and 
bills purchased of $32,630,826, 
against $31,250,903 on March 31 
last and $37,461,770 a year ago. 
The statement showed that ihe 
book value of bank buildings had 
been reduced to $2,500,000 from 
the previous figure of $3,000,000, 
at which they had been carried 
for the past year. Undivided 
profits of $1,614,287 were shown, 
comparing with $1,667,075 on 
March 31 and $1,466,976 on June 
30, 1945. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged at $8,200,000 and 
$5,600,000, respectively. 


The statement of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the period ended 
June 29, 1946, shows deposits on 
that date of $705,692,003, consist- 
ing of $87,633,595 of U. S. Treas- 
ury deposits and $618,058,408 rep- 
reseniing all other deposits. This 
compares with deposits of $764,- 
124,700—$159,904,981 of U. S. 
Treasury deposits and $604,219,719 
covering all other deposits—re- 
ported on March 30, 1946. Total 
resources amounted to $769,186,- 
398, compared with $827,720,601; 
cash and due from banks aggre- 
gated $186,161,160, compared with 
$186,950,970% U. S. Government 
securiiies, $440,099,408, compared 
with $483,054,501; State, county 
and municipal securities were 
$13,097,392, against $13,862,392; 
other securities, $34,147,926, 
against $38,788,378; loans and dis- 
counts, $91,069,670, compared with 
$98,566,888. The capital stock of 
the bank and the surplus at the 
end of June both remained un- 
changed at $14,000,000 and $28,- 
000,000, respectively. Undivided 
profits were $13,611,690, compared 
with $12,986,136 at the end of 
March. 


An increase of $7,548,522 in de- 
posits other than U. S. Govern- 
ment deposits during the first six 
months of 1946 is shown in the 
statement of condition as of June 
29, 1946, issued by the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. Loans 
and bills discounted totaled $59,- 
971,435, an increase of $3,591,846. 
Total deposits as of June 29, 1946, 
were $274,996,870, compared to 
$298,358,865 as of Dec. 31, 1945, 
with U. S. Government deposits 
declining $30,910,516. Total re- 
sources of $298,678,921 included 
$60,956,569 cash and due from 
banks and $159,932,516 in U. S. 
Government securities. Total cap- 
ital funds of $18,384,651 on June 
29, 1946, included capital stock 
$5,687,500; surplus $10,000,000 and 
undivided profits $2,697,151. Re- 
serves totaled $1,783,224. 


Four members of the staff of 
the National City Bank of New 
York retired on June 28, having 
accumulated a total of 206 years, 
four months active service. They 
are: Frederick B. Beach, Halsey 
G. Bechtel, Charles H. Clark and 
Charles H. Mills. Mr. Beach is a 
veteran with the longest service— 
52 years, nine months. Mr. Bech- 
tel and Mr. Clark, Assistant Cash- 
jiers, have each been with the 
bank 51 years, six months. Mr. 
Mills, Head Receiving Teller, has 
a service record of 50 years, seven 


Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York opened on July 2 a 
branch offic in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter at 40 Rockefeller Plaza, north- 
west corner of 50th Street. It 
brings to three the branches of 
Guaranty in New York City; the 
others are at Fifth Avenue and 
44th Street, established in 1898, 
and at Madison Avenue and 60th 
Street, opened in 1918. The bank’s 
main office is at 140 Broadway 
and foreign branches are in Lon- 
don, Paris and Brussels. J. Luther 
Cleveland, President, said that 
the complete services of the bank- 
ing. trust and foreign depart- 
ments are available at the branch, 
including safe deposit vaults of 
the affiliated Guaranty Safe De- 
posit Company. The office, he 
said, has been established to pro- 
vide more convenient service for 
the bank’s many customers in 
this section and extends its facili- 
ties to others who may find the 
location advantageous in meeting 
personal and business banking 
requirements. The office is un- 
der the general supervision of 
Alfred C. Howell, Vice-President, 
as are the other New York City 
branches. Other officers of the 
new branch are: Robert W. Ste- 
phens, Second Vice-President; 
John R. Currier, John F. Gately, 
Reidar E. Gundersen and Law- 
rence M. Pritchard, Assistant 
Treasurers; Kenneth S. Stocker, 
Assistant Trust Officer, and Al- 
fred W. C. Spindler, Assistant 
Secretary. William M. Stevenson, 
Assistant Treasurer, will be in 
charge of the branch of Guaranty 
Safe Deposit Company. 


A luncheon was tendered on 
June 25 by a group of 11 officers 
and associates to Hiram G. Dis- 
brow, Vault Custodian, on the 
occasion of his retirement from 
the New York Trust Company on 
July 1 after 39 years of service. 
The combined length of service 
of those attending the luncheon 
was over 390 years. Later, a re- 
ception was given in his honor 
by his associates of the 40th Street 
and Madison Avenue office. Mr. 
Disbrow joined the trust company 
in November, 1907, and served as 
Assistant Manager, Foreign De- 
partment. Later he was Vault 
Custodian in the main office and 
40th Street and Madison Avenue 
offices. 


Frank K. Houston, Chairman of 
the board of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company of New York, 
announces the appointment of 
George E. Post as_ Assistant 
Comptroller. Mr. Post joined the 
Auditing Department of the 
Chemical Bank in August, 1922. 
In July, 1942, he volunteered as 
a private in the U. S. Army and 
entered OCS in October, 1942. 
He was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant in the Field Artillery 
in January, 1943, and a First Lieu- 
tenant in December of that year. 
He returned to the bank in Au- 
gust, 1945. 


Following the regular meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Bank of the Manhatian Company 
held on June 27, F. Abbot Good- 
hue, President, announced that 
William Driver, Jr., formerly As- 
sistant Vice-President, was ap- 
pointed Vice-President. J. B. Re- 
boul, formerly Assistant Treas- 
urer, was appointed Assistant 
Vice-President. Patrick N. Cal- 
houn, Jr., was appointed Assis- 
tant ‘Treasurer and A. M. Egolf 
was appointed Assistant Auditor. 
Prior to joining the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company Mr. Driver 
was with the Colorado National 
Bank of Denver, Colo., and the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trusi 
Co., N. Y. He joined the Bank 
of the! Manhattan Company in 
March; 1936, and in December, 
1938, was elected Assistant Cash- 
ier. In April of 1944 he entered 
the Military Service as a private 





months. 


and was discharged as a Captain 





in October, 1945. When he re- 
joined the bank on Oct. 15, 1945, 
he was elected an Assisiant Vice- 
President. Mr. Driver is attached 
to the bank’s New England divi- 
sion. 


DeCoursey Fales, President of 
the Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York, announces that a 
new branch office of the bank 
was opened at the northeast cor- 
ner of Broadway and 86th Street 
on July 3. J. Milton Cartmell, 
Assistant Vice-President, is in 
charge. The Bank for Savings is 
the oldest savings bank in the 
State and July 3 is the 127th an- 
niversary of the day in 1819 when 
the bank pioneered savings bank- 
ing in New York. The original 
office was a basement room in a 
public building in City Hall Park. 
The main office is now at Four.h 
Avenue and 22nd Street with an- 
other branch at Third Avenue and 
70th Street. The bank serves 
over 200,000 depositors and has 
resources of a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars. 


Dudley Olcott 2d, banker and 
financier and former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the old Central Trust 
Company of New York which be- 
came the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company, died on June 
28. He was 72 years old and had 
been retired since 1937, it was 
stated in the New York “Sun,” 
from which the following is also 
taken. 

He was born in Albany, the son 
of Frederick Pepoon Olcott. His 
father was instrumental in build- 
ing up the Central Trust Com- 
pany was was President of that 
bank for many years. Dudley 
Olcott was educted privately and 
became Vice-President of the 
bank in 1907, serving in that ca- 
pacity until 1920. After resigning 
as Vice-President of the bank, he 
became a partner in the banking 
firm of Billings, Olcott & Co. 


On June 25 the stockholders of 
the Lafayeite National Bank of 
Brooklyn approved the recom- 
mendation of the directors to in- 
crease the capital from $850,000 
to $1,000,000 through the issuance 
of additional shares of stock at 
the par value of $20 per share. A 
previous item in the matter ap- 
peared in our issue of June 13, 
page 3265. 


George C. Johnson has been 
elected to the newly created office 
of Executive Vice-President of the 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
Philip A. Benson, President of the 
bank, announced on June 26, it is 
learned from the Brooklyn 
“Eagle,” which fur.her reported: 

Mr. Johnson has been asso- 
ciated with “The Dime” since 
1917 and has held the office of 
Treasurer since 1932. Other pro- 
motions announced include: Aus- 
tin C. Cheshire, Vice-President 
and Secretary; A. Edward Scherr, 
Jr., Vice-President and Treasurer; 
Alfred R. Marcks, Assistant Vice- 
President; Robert D. Barker, 
Assis‘ant Vice-President; Clinton 
L. Miller, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent; Ray C. Shepherd, Assistant 
Vice-President; Thomas S. Sites, 
Assistant Vice-President; Gustave 
T. Andren, Mortgage officer; Ger- 
ald J. Peffert, Assis‘ant Comp- 
troller. 


The Albany, N. Y., “Times- 
Union” of June 29 reports that the 
stockholders of the Peoples Bank 
of Johnstown, N. Y., voted on 
June 28 to merge with the Siate 
Bank of Albany and later stock- 
holders of the latter institution 
approved the merger. The 
“Times-Union” further said: 

Under the terms of the merger, 
it will become effective upon the 
filing of the necessary documents 
with the State Banking Depart- 
ment today. Thereafter ithe State 
bank will open ae branch = in 
Johnstown under the name, “State 
Bank of Albany, Peoples Branch.” 

At the same time, stockholders 
of the State bank voted to in- 
crease their vapital stock from 
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$2,000,000 to $2,034,500; to reduce 
the par value of the stock from 
$100 a share to $10 a share and 
to exchange the old $100 par 
value s.ock for the new $10 par 
value stock on the basis of 10 
shares of the new for one share of 
the old. 


The United States Savings 
Bank, of Newark, N. J., celebrated 
its 75th anniversary on June 24. 
The institution began business on 
June 24, 1871, a few years af ‘er 
the close of the Civil War. The 
Newark “News,” reporting the 
jubilee of the bank, said: 

A mutual institution, the bank 
now has 30,000 depositors and 
= of approximately $24,000,- 

00. 

The bank originally was called 
the German Savings Bank, but 
changed its name in February, 
1918. 

Christopher .Wiedenmayer was 
the first President of the bank. 
After him came _ Gottfried 
Krueger, who served for more 
than quarter of a century. He was 
succeeded by John Fischer, who 
served for many years. Mr. 
Fischer was succeeded by William 
F. Hoffmann in October, 1930, and 
Mr. Hoffmann, in turn, was suc- 
ceeded by the present President, 
Benjamin Fairbanks, in 1933. 


Land Title Bank and Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the retirement, under its 
pension plan, of four employes 
with a total of 179 years of service 
with the bank. They are: Frank 
G. Treston, Assistant Treasurer; 
Aaron L. Deeter, Trust Officer; 
Frederick Habicht, Mortgage De- 
partment, and T. Sparks Bishop, 
teller. Mr. Habicht, who is Pres- 
ident of the bank’s Pioneer Club, 
is the longest in point of service, 
having been with the bank for 55 
years. Messrs. Treston and 
Bishop both have 44 years of 
service and Mr. Deeter 36 years. 

Land Title Bank and Trust 
Company reports net operating 
earnings of $2.58 per share for the 
first six months of 1946, after al- 
lowing for taxes and other 
charges. Net profits from all 
sources equalled $4.17 per share. 
Two dividends of 40 cents per 
share totaling $120,000 were paid 
during that period and, after 
writedowns and transfers to re- 
serves, $327,000 was added to un- 
divided profits. 


A Vice-President, an Assistant 
Vice-President and four Assistant 
Cashiers were elected on July 2 by 
the Directors of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. The 
promotions were effective July 1. 
Richard A. Delaney was advanced 
to Vice-President. He had been 
an Assistant Vice-President since 
January, 1944, and has been with 
the bank since 1911. Charles B. 
Brown was advanced to Assistant 
Vice-President from Assistant 
Cashier. He has been with the 
bank since 1931. The newly 
elected Assistant Cashiers are: 
Edwin H. Krall, Kermit L. Benfer, 
J. Randall Cusworth, and James 
O. Whitall. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia at its regular meet- 
ing June 21 elected Joseph E. 
Greene Vice-President of the 
company. Mr. Greene has been 
employed by the company for 18 
years, recently in the capacity of 
Assistant Vice-President and As- 
sistant Trust Officer. 


With respect to plans for in- 
creasing ithe capital of the Capital 
Bank & Trust Co., of Harrisburg, 
Pa., proposed by the directors on 
March 7, the stockholders were 
asked, through President W. E. 
Burns, to approve a share divi- 
dend at the rate of one share for 
each three shares owned. The 
company’s advices to the share- 
holders also said: 

This will result in an increase 
of capital from $300,000 to $400,- 
900 and necessitate an amendment 





to our articles of incorporation to 
permit the issuance of 10,000 addi- 
tional shares with par value of $10 
each. 

The directors also propose to 
increase the suplus account from 
$300,000 to $500,000 and continue 
an undivided profits account of at 
least $120,000, thus creating a 
capital siructure of $1,020,000. 
These funds are all obtainable 
from earnings of the company. 

There are two underlying 
reasons for this proposal: 

1. It provides an increase in the 
basic common capital which is 
warranted by the growth of the 
institution from $2,000,000 total 
resources in 1935 to $12,500,000 
(both approximate) in 1946; 

2. Lending limits, under State 
statutes, are restricted by the ag- 
gregate amount of capital and 
surplus only (10% of the total). 
The increase from the present 
total of $600,000 to the proposed 
$900,000 will better enable your 
company to service ihe sound 
credit needs of our community. 

Putting the foregoing proposals 
into effect includes the following: 

(a) Certificates for full shares 
and scrip certificates for frac- 
tional shares will be mailed or 
delivered to those entitled to re< 
ceive them under the plan; 

(b) Certificates for full shares 
will be issued in the name of the 
shareholder; 

(c) Scrip certificates for frac- 
tional shares will be issued to 
“bearer”; 

(d) Scrip certificates will bear 
no dividend nor have any voting 
power. They may be exchanged 
for full shares when presented in 
equivalent amounts—i.e., three 
bearer certificates each represent- 
ing a one-third right of conver- 
sion into a full share, but this 
privilege will expire and become 
void after 3 o’clock p.m., July 22, 
1946; 

(e) The number of shares of 
said common stock represented by 
the total scrip outstanding at 
3 o’clock p.m., July 22, 1946, will 
be sold at public or private sale. 
The proceeds of such sale, after 
deduction of any expenses, will 
be distributed proportionately to 
the holders of said outstanding 
scrip certificates, upon surrender 
therecf. 


The consolidation, effective at 
the close of business on June 15 
of the First National Bank of 
Peoria, Lil. (capital, $660,000), and 
the First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Peoria (capital, $200,000), un- 
der the charter and title of The 
First National Bank of Peoria is 
announced by the comptroller of 
the currency. The enlarged in- 
stitution has common capital 
stock of $660,000, divided into 33,- 
000 shares of the par value of $20 
each, and a surplus of $1,200,000. 


Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Not to Reopen 

Incident to the Government an- 
nouncement that the Liverpool Cot- 
ton Exch., which closed during 
the war, will not be reopened, 
W.S. Hannay, a former President 
of the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion, said on June 26 that closing 
of the Exchange will mean an an- 


nual loss to the city of £3,000,000 
($12,000,000). Associated Press ad~ 
vices from Liverpool (June 26), 
in the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce,’ from which we quote, 
also stated: 

Mr. Hannay cited Association 
figures showing annual overhead 
expenses of 500 members and 184 
firms, and salaries and wages. 

“If the market never opens 
again it is a definite loss, not only 
to members and Liverpool,” he 
declared in a speech. “I believe 
that it will eventually be the 
means of bringing down the cot- 
ton trade of Lancashire and mak- 
ing it a secondary business in the 
export trade of the country.” 





